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PREFACE 


The title of this work indicates the fundamental idea: 

it is the presence of the Semites in the West during the Age of 
bronze, and their civilizing influence not only on the 

Libyans and the Iberians, but on the Celts of Gaul and 

of the British Isles, on the Germans and on the Scandi- 

naves. This idea will perhaps seem a paradox to those of 


our readers who are little aware of the discussions while 
recently raised by the bronzes of exquisite workmanship 

which can be found throughout transalpine Europe and even 

in southern Sweden. But, even leaving aside 

have heclogy, it would be easy for us to cite several histories 
laughed is who, such as MH Martin, do not hesitate to admit 
that the genius of the Gallic race was awakened by contact with 
the industry and trade of the Phoenicians. And what is the 
my.hologue who, in the presence of Druidism and its doctrine 

of the migration of Souls, does not seek the links which 
connect the West to the land of the Nile? 


Continuing in the footsteps of the Semites in the west and 
Northern Europe, we are quickly drawn back centuries 
neighbors of the Christian era, where trade in 

Gaditans, towards the most remote times of high anti- 
equity. Our field of study is thus that which Varro de- 
Signed by the name of mythical: the darkness struggles there 
everything with light, and to dissipate them, history, art 
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theology, geology use very 
miscellaneous. 


There are historians who, in their research on this 
twilight period of the old world, make it their duty 

to isolate each people from all its neighbors, and who want 
account, by its own character and by the nature 

of the country, its civilization, its industry, its morals, 
of his beliefs. This method certainly has its value 

their; but we must not, with Olfried Muller, abuse it 

to the point of making every nation an autochthonous plant, and 
to surround it with a wall so high that no foreign breath 
ger cannot reach it. We are, moreover, stopped on this 

way by certain resemblances which the nations offer 

more distant, and that the most prejudiced minds cannot- 
wind neither doubt nor explain by the identical nature 

of the human spirit. 


These similarities come in part from the common Ber- 

that from which the peoples came. This is what demonstrates 

the school of Bopp and Burnouf. After having established by 

the comparative study of languages the kinship of the great na- 
Aryan or Japhetic tions, it determined not only 

the religion they had taken with them from their primitive homeland 
tive, but the plants, animals, metals that they 

knew at the time of their separation, the weapons and 


tools they used, the drinks they pre- 

appeared, and their mode of burial. These results of the line- 
guistics, as recently given by M. Ad. Pictet, 

must be the starting point for any serious study of 

the Bronze Age. 


However, coming from a common stock, the peoples 
have not been able to develop, each in their homeland, without suffering 


1 The Indo-European ones are the Aryas /irimiti/s; 2 flights 
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“read more or less the influence of their brothers. The war mixes 
violently tribes, nations, races, or dis- 

Persian to the four winds of both, and trade sows on 

caravan or merchant routes and on the coasts 

seas, colonies which sometimes transport im- 

immense distances worship and industry from their metropolis. 
Peaceful imports and migrations are rising 

in some cases from centuries so remote that they are con- 

melt with those of national origins, and the borrowings 

that fully formed peoples made themselves to each other 

in the course of their development, then distinguish themselves at 
pain of the common inheritance they received from their family 
primordial. There is a serious difficulty here, which will present itself more 
of once to us in the study of the Bronze Age. 


This age has left behind in the tombs, in the 

peat bogs, in lake stations, weapons, tools, 

e decorative objects, clothing and food debris, 

clay vessels; he left on the ground altars, 

pillars, dolmens, tumulus, which archeology studies, 

compare and classify. She found that they were all 

product of the same civilization, and thus reconstructed a 
period of high antiquity. But these altars and these weapons 
are mute; no inscription makes known the language el 

the name of the bronze peoples, and archeology would not have con- 
constantly before the eyes only elusive shadows, if 

the story did not see, texts in hand, tell him the names 

and tell him the adventures of these unknown nations. THE 
reader will say if the author of this book really succeeded, 
as he had proposed, to enlighten archeology by 

history and to complete history with archaeology. 


But any attempt to explain the Bronze Age through texts 
ancient historians is condemned from the outset by a new 
new school, which is still only a few years old 
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lence. Geologists have discovered in the terraius qua- 

ternary and recent human bones and tools in 

flint, and they apply to this first period of humanity 

nity the methods and laws with which they are familiar. THE 

natural sciences and historical sciences are found 

thus in presence with their contrary habits and their 

reciprocal preventions. The first ones don't bargain 

centuries, and they have the right to do so; because nature has its chronology 
nology, which is not that of humanity, and revolutions 

which cause flora and fauna to disappear, closely resemble 

little to those who overthrow empires. The second sciences 

these, on the contrary, are thrifty with years, miserly with centuries. 
Having to make the splendors of twenty peoples work together 
contemporary people, they can find themselves very hindered by 

a simple mistake of a few months. Also consider- 

they with a certain distrust and a little fear 

liberality with which geologists who became historians 

lavish zeros and their no less great promptness 

to erase them. When it comes to the Stone Ages, we don't 

We can oppose to these scholars only arguments drawn from 

their own discoveries; because here the silence of tradition 

leaves us disarmed in front of them. But if they want to come back- 
indicate the Bronze Age for themselves, make it older 

than the legend and thus remove it from the control of history 
tory, we oppose to them authentic facts borrowed 

to the science that is familiar to us, and, feeling sure 

our ground, we defend it without much difficulty against 

their invasions. This work will prove, I am- 

father, that the Bronze Age, which did not end among the Danes 

that in the eighth and in Livonia that in the eleventh century of our 
era, could not precede in our countries by ten, fifteen, twenty 

a thousand years the times whose memory has been preserved among 
men. 
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Moreover, historical science also has its novels. 

ciaries who fill the empty pages of the annals with fictions 
of humanity and add myriads of years to the 

documented nologies. There is undoubtedly in the study of 
high antiquity a limit where contemporary testimonies 

rains and authentics abandon you, and much more 

far away another limit where even tradition, le- 

genre, the fable, and where hypothesis reigns unchecked. But 
another is the hypothesis to which we must necessarily have 
recourse to close lengthy research into the origins 

of civilization; other is the one that we would take for 
starting point in his studies. Build a whole system 

in opposition to tradition, it is a waste of time and 

his sorrows. To do it without tradition is to build on sand 
an edifice that the torrent of criticism will once carry away 
or the other. There is only a chance of reaching the truth 
who makes tradition his guide and his torch. It's in 

this conviction that we have strived to find 

in the history of the East authentic facts which were 

like the rock to fix the end of a long chain. 

.Our chain runs throughout the wide area of 

confused and uncertain legends, which become clearer with the help of 
facts already noted and with the help of archeology. 

Beyond, in the domain of the unknown, it is up to archeology 
alone to lead us to the goal; it's her to show us 

create the fragments with which we will forge our future 
nier rings. This method undoubtedly has its dangers: 

the legend transforms itself into a fact 

historical, and archaeological deduction into a legend. 

But we do not see what better process we have 

We could adopt in a study of this nature. This book is 

quite similar to maps of regions very incompletely 

explored, where the dotted design connects the contours of the 
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more likely the well-known sections islands rivers and 
mountain ranges. 


My only claim is, moreover, to deliver to the historians 

nothing some materials on the oldest civilization 

of the West. These materials are no longer shapeless and raw: 

but the worker's chisel has barely roughed them. 

squared. They are no longer scattered in twenty different places 
ferent, we collected them, classified them, grouped them; but they 
lie on the ground. The plan of the building is sketched; but the 
only foundations are laid. I had to aim for accuracy 

and clarity without worrying about elegance, when we- 

advances with ax in hand through a thicket towards a goal 

distant that we must not lose sight of for a moment, we 

care little about the people watching you. when we want 

to clarify a question where all is uncertainty and obscurity, 

we seek the solidity of the evidence, not the elegance of the ex- 
position, and it is permitted, with each new argument, to 

recall those to which it is added, while making us sense 

those who will arrive. This explains the numerous encounters 

see with which the pages of this book are sown, and which will 
multiplying from the first to the last. 


Research like this is, furthermore, necessary 

obviously incomplete. Each month brings discoveries 

news, which should be taken into account, and to take 
knowledge of all those that we have already done, we should 
dedicate several years to visiting museums, working 

in the libraries of all the capitals of our Occi- 

tooth. A host of monographs appear in each country 

which foreigners cannot obtain at any price. 

Also in this volume there is more than one chapter which is not 
than an almost empty frame. However, we will perhaps welcome 
be with some indulgence an essay such as this. If 

archeology can only make real progress through 
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conscientious monographs, the overall works have 

also their usefulness. The multitude of materials makes the richness 
of science, but science only deserves its name by con- 

said to reduce them into a system. The system can be 

fake ; but, if presented with reservation, it only 

hasten, through the discussion it raises, the advent of the 
definitive rity. Karl Hitler had chosen as the epigraph of his 
Urography the words of Bacon: Citius cmergit veritas ex 

errore i/uani ev confusionc. 


But let readers not accuse me of not having known 
bring some order to the archeology of the Bronze Age 


than by abbreviating it excessively. One of the geologists and natural 
the most distinguished realists of Switzerland, Mr. Oswald Heer, 
arrived through the study of the plants of our pile dwellings at a 
chronology from which mine does not seem to differ. THE 

physical sciences themselves therefore protest, in the 

domain of history, against the myriads of years of which 

some geologists are so prodigal. 


The very hypothesis that makes the Semites the civilizers 

of the West, is more than two centuries old. She dates 

from Bochart's Chanaan, which appeared in 1 C46. Eet illustrates its 
before, to whom a numerous school did not forgive his 

pect for the Sacred Books of the Hebrews, was on the other hand 
poorly appreciated by philologists, who knew so much 

less Semitic languages they were more versed in 

Latin and Greek. Semitism was forgotten or discredited 

when Baron de Donop raised the flag, from 1819 to 

I8H, in an unformed work which was properly con- 

sacred to a completely different cause. For him it was a matter of proving 
ver, especially through Irish sources, that the 

Primitive Scythians, under the leadership of mythical characters 
ethics Bacchus, Hercules and Erseus, had populated the north 

of Africa and western Europe, and that their language had 
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maintained in its greatest purity among the ('.aids*. But 

soon Gesenius called the attention of the learned world to the 
Phoenician inscriptions; the conquest of Algeria postponed 

in memory of the Roman and Arab traditions relating to 

oriental origins of the peoples of the Atlas; Kaoul Rochette 
followed towards the West the traces of the gods and the symbols of 
Asia *; Movers* published his great work on the Pheni- 

ciens and their colonies, and Ed. Rethx, knobelx, Redslob1 x x x x 6 7 mi- 
bring to light the migrations or trade of the Hycsos, 

of the Perizzites, the Philistines, the Phoenicians in the West- 
tooth and northern Europe. Semitism, which is starting again 

even already asserting its rights over the Greek language, 

had thus secured its place in the sun opposite the school of 

Hopp, when the work of the Swedish M. Nilssou appeared \ 


This work brought the question of Semitism into 
a new phase. What until then seemed to be only 
the favorite thesis of some scholars, offered itself as the 


only possible solution to archaeological problems. THE 

Kivik monument demonstrates what obscure texts can do. 

know how to foresee, and the discussion moves from the cabinet of sa- 
vants in ethnographic museums. 


Mr. Nilsson's writing reached us in Neuchatel during 
winter I8(H, in a moment we M. de Fcllenberg, to 


1 Maqnsanian Europe nu Ira Phoenician* in the international countries 
laughers of Western Europe. 4 vols., 1819-1835. — The very times- 
old and old. 4 vols., 1838-1811 (cil alloni.). 


* Memoirs of comparative archaeoloyy, dating from 1848. 

* The Phoenicians, Phoenician antiquity, 1841-1856 (in ail.). 
x History of our Western philosophy, vol., 1816 (in ail.). 

x The ethnographic table of Genesis. 1850 (in garlic). 


x Tartesse, 1819 — Thuté, or the Phoenician trade routes 
towards the north and in particular towards Impays de l’ambre. 1855 (in garlic.) 
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Berne, gave the analysis of more than two hundred ancient bronzes 
ticks, most of them Swiss and lake ticks. At the same time Mr. 
Professor Desor would reread the palatines of the Téne of the Swords 
iron intact in their sheaths, strange points 

javelins and all kinds of iron utensils. These findings 

green and these analyzes raised frequent discussions 

within the Neuchetel society of natural sciences 

and archaeology, read in this society and in that 

history of French-speaking Switzerland several memoirs on 

Mr. Nilsson's work, on that of Messrs. Brouillet and Mail- 

bacon, on the trade in tin and amber, on the classification 

fication and terminology of megaliths. These memories, re- 

worked, corrected, increased, became chapters 

of the present work, which has taken an extension that I do not predict 
didn't see the day I opened the book for the first time 

by Mr. Nilssou. But for many years I had collected 

a host of notes on the presence of the Semites in the West 

with a view to my Two Cities, and I found myself thus led 

to publish a large volume of discussions and supporting documents 
ficative to the link of a short summary where all the evidence 


would have been deleted V 


1 The works which provided me with the majority of my notes, 

or which deal in the most general manner with questions relating to 

the bronze age, are: the I lemnires of the Society of Antiquaries 

of France, the Archaeological Receipt, and the Materials for History 

of humme by IL de Mortillel; — Fournet, Lie I influence of the middle 

neur on your progress of the ririlization, 1 86 1: — Nightingale. I.es me- 
rate in antiquity, 1863: — de Llonstetten, Collection of antiquities 

Swiss and Supplement; — especially Trovon, Habitations la- 

custrex of ancient and modern times, 1860, — and Desor, the Pala- 

It is from Lake Seuchdtel. lHtifi 


German Kn: the classic Reports of Mr. Relier on the pala fil- 

les, the sixth of which has just been published: — Bcckmann. History of 
concerts in the arts and crafts, 3 vols.. 1780-1803. -Weiss 'K os 

tumku mie J tlanuel of the history of the tetemenls, of the constructions 
and movable islands of the peoples of antiquity, 1800; — Klemme, His 
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I will not put down my pen without testifying here with all my 
gratitude to Professor W. Neumann, for the 

kindness with which he answered my questions relating to 

to Semitic languages and peoples. This scholar orienta- 

list. which, by establishing itself in our French-speaking Switzerland, is 
became in some way our compatriot, and who 

acquired in his two homelands a justly deserved celebrity. 

ted by his work on the Old Testament, was kind enough to 

do some work on city names at my request 

of the Holy Land in the time of Joshua (vp 184). Mr. 

Professor Desor, who knows that I do not share his views 

on the Bronze Age, was nonetheless complacent 

to make his library available to me, and even to 

communicate a handwritten note on the fu- 

neriers of eastern Algeria, by Mr. Letourneux, con- 

seiller at the imperial court of Algiers. This notice is most 
high interest, and I was authorized to use it in the 

clown from Libya. Finally, the kind and learned author of Ha- 
lakeside plantations, Mr. Troyon, treated me as a friend, despite 
my Semitism. He is one of those men, rare in 

all times, who loves the truth above all and defends 

his opinion without bias. He was not afraid, he who prepares 


a great work on the three ages of stone, bronze 
and iron, to give me his notes on the period which 


fair, of the ririlization, 10 vols.. 1843-1852; —-Waitz. Anthropology 
non-rilized peoples. 1 vol.. 1859-1864: — Worsaaé, The Times 

ancients of Denmark, translated from Danish into German. 1844. and Mé- 
mayors on the antiquities of the fiord, in particular on the monuments 
du fileking, 1817. in- 1°. 


In English: Lubboek, Prehistoric times explained by the an- 


m modern vmimaes. 1865 
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was the subject of my studies. His manuscript was powerful to me 
useful, and I cannot better recognize such an act of eon- 

liance only by declaring here that if this volume exceeds those of 
M. Troyon, his archaeological work on the Bronze Age 

are much older than mine. 


Valentin, :December 10, 1888. 
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THE BRONZE AGE 


Or 


THE SEMITES IN THE WEST 


Our century is in history that of resurrections. In 

the ancient Orient, with the powerful voice of science, the 

peoples of the Nile, the Tigris and the Euphrates came out of their 
ancient tombs and began to tell us about their 

exploits; the Aryas of the Indus, of whom we were previously unaware 
even down to the name, we repeat today in our 

languages their Vedic hymns, and even the family from which are 
exited all the great Japhetic nations, came back to life 

before our eyes with its civilization and religious beliefs. 

In our transalpine Europe, whose indigenous annals 

date only several centuries after the Christian era, 

archeology alone, without the help of linguistics 

neither tradition nor even simple inscriptions, has for 

so to speak recreated an entire Bronze Age whose history has not- 
kept no memories. 


The restoration of this great prehistoric period 

was made thirty years ago already in two neighboring countries, one 
on the other, Denmark and Mecklenburg, which seemed 

must be poorer than any other country in objects 

of bronze. Because this metal is a mixture of copper and tin 

of which there are no shelters in the Danish and German regions. 
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regions of the Baltic, and nothing could lead one to suppose that 

in the binding antiquity trade would have brought arrival from the 0- 
laugh and civilized South on the barbaric shores of the sea 
Scandinavian, the works and processes of metallurgy 

very advanced. The light that science has cast on age 

bronze, therefore rose to the point of the sky from where no one 
would not have expected it. For a long time many scholars 

English, Irish and Bretons studied the bizarre temples, 

the alignments, the pillars, the altars erected by the Celts 

and the Druids. But these stones, which (we will see) in- 

were mostly bronze, carried no 

registration; mute riddles, they always waited in 

their Oedipus complex was in vain, and those who came forward to explain it 
quer, proposed only vain hypotheses, none of which 


did not survive its author. However, archaeologists from 
Copenhagen, as well as Mr. Lisch in Mecklenburg, 

prepared from afar the solution to the problem. They brought together 
in a magnificent museum instruments of all kinds 

flint, bone, copper, bronze, gold, silver, 

iron, which was removed from the tombs and peat bogs of Scan- 
dinavie. As these objects were not found indifferently 

ment all gathered in the same places, it was obvious that they 

did not come from the same period, and we discovered 

that they dated from three perfectly distinct periods; that 

the oldest were those made of bone and stone; than those 

of iron barely date back to the last days of paga- 

nism, and that between the ancient age of the stone tarpaulin, cut 
and polished with care, and the historical and modern centuries of 
iron, interposed an era of bronze whose debris 

were of singular beauty. Celtic large and simple view 

overview* on the three phases of country development 

of the Baltic was presented in Danish by Mr. Thomsen in 

183(5, in German by M. Lisch on the same date, and develops 


* These three ages are already indicated with great precision 
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loped eight years later by Mr. Worsaaé. She was welcomed 

with great favor from all the learned world. She illu- 

was, in fact, mining two thousand years of deep darkness, and 
above all, it made it possible to classify in a chronological order 
logic all tombs containing tools or weapons 

mes, aS well as a number of Celtic monuments. 

Also on all sides the antiquities of transalpine Europe 

were they studied with a new zeal and with success 

these increasing. Chemistry soon came to increase interest 

that these researches excited, announcing that the bronzes 

of the North and the West were of the same alloy as those of 
Greece, with whom they also rivaled in elegance. 

However, the excavations which were multiplying in Germany, in 
England and Ireland only provided evidence of de- 

tails in favor of the Scandinavian hypothesis. The truth was not 
fully demonstrated only from 1854, when Mr. 

Sister Keller, from Zurich, reads (according to the expression of Mr. 
himselfx), “the forever memorable discovery” of vil- 

lags built on stilts along the edges of the lakes 

Swiss. During the next eleven years, the number of » 

these villages increased for Switzerland alone to two 

cents, some of which date from the Stone Age, others from 

that of bronze, and the most recent finally that of iron. 


Lisch 


Ancient Helvetia had therefore gone through the same phases as 
the Baltic countries. More recently, we have 

assured that the Alpine lakes of Lombardy and Bavaria 
contained antiquities just like those of the lakes 


works of Leibnitz, had noted through the study of the antiquities of the North 
Germany, the existence of the first two ages, as we see in 

his posthumous work De origine Germanorum, 175@. In 1758 appeared 

Goguet's famous work on the Origin of Laws, Arts and 

sciences, which collects what was then known about stone tools and 

discusses the priority of different metals. Mr. Lubbock teaches us 

that this same distinction of the three ages was not foreign to Bor- 

lase, the author of the History of Cornwall, and before Thontsen. sir 
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of Switzerland, and finally Mr. Lisch has not only just re- 

find constructions on stilts in Mecklenburg 

similar to those of the Alps, but to determine their relationships 
ports with Stone Age tombs. The hypothesis 

of the three ages has thus become an acquired fact in history, and 
we can well say of our century that it has brought out 

darkness of profound oblivion the populations who, in the 

central and northern Europe, successively worked 

flint, bronze and iron. 


France, which makes the transition between North and South, and 
which is also as poor in bronzes as it is rich in men- 

hirs and dolmens, still hesitates to apply to its history 
ancient the three great Swiss and Scandinavian periods. 
According to him, which is incontestably true of the Celts of 
Helvetia, might not be like those of Gaul, and it 

must be agreed that there exists between the antiquities of these two 
countries differences large enough to justify many 

doubts. But, while using wise and legitimate circum- 

pity towards foreign discoveries, France has it 

herself made some very remarkable ones: she noted, with 

the help of geology, the existence of two ages of 

unpolished ax predating the Swiss cell age, and whose 

more remote embraces antediluvian times. 


»Mr. Butcher of Fertiles, who, after eleven years of research 
ches made in Abbeville, had published in 1847 his Antiquities 
antediluvian, has finally seen since 1859 its discoveries 
noted by national and English geologists, and confirmed 
motivated by similar facts observed in other parts 

of France and the British Isles. Despite the opinion 


contrary to Mr. Elie de Beaumont, we believe we have in hand 
direct evidence that man was contemporary with the 

fauna which separates from ours that of the Pliocene epoch and 
tertiary. Man in our climates would therefore have lived in 
middle of mammoths fies rhinoceroses with loners noils: he 
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diluvium of geologists which destroyed the Quaternary fauna, 

would therefore indeed be the flood of universal tradition, and Mr. 
Boucher de Perthes would not have made any error in 

declaring unpolished and very large axes antediluvian 

of the Abbeville grounds. 


But the discoveries were not limited to France 

of archeology and geology. Subsequently to the di- 

luvium and during the ice age, while the Sahara 

did not yet exist and its burning winds did not melt 

point the snows of our Alps, central France, according to M. 
Lartet, was populated by reindeer as is today 

Lapland, and man not only fed on these 

animals and transformed their bones into tools and weapons 
than flint; but he drew figures of animators on their wood. 
pains of extraordinary correction. Bronze Age, 

even the Iron Age offers nothing comparable to these drawings. 


This is how the history of transalpine Europe is found 

today in possession of antiquities belonging to five 

ages of which in the last century she had, so to speak, none 
knowledge, and that she evoked from their tombs. There's 

a: first, the antediluvian age of shapeless flint axes 

and mammoth; then, the age of the reindeer, instruments in 

flint and bone and animal designs; then, a three- 

century and last stone age, that of the Celts, during 

which lived in our regions the elk and the aurochsx*. SO 

only the bronze age arrives, which illuminates with its soft and 
peaceful rays the darkness of prehistoric times; And 

finally the Iron Age begins, which continues without interruption 
eruption to us. 


These five ages enter as if by themselves into the 
framework which embraces, according to universal tradition, history 
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of humanity1. The first periods of cor- 

correspond to the latest eras of geology, and some 

as the others are in harmony with ancient times- 

come and postdiluvian history. Perhaps the traditional framework 
will it have to expand, without however breaking, and the 
chronology of six thousand years lengthen by more or less 

many centuries. However, Danish antique dealers 

calculated from tree layers and instruments 

Superimposed in their peat bogs, that the three iron ages, 
bronze and celts did not last more than four thousand years. 


This is not the opinion of all geologists. Natural sciences 

tures have only lent their support to history by re- 

serving the right to control it, and they do little 

case of its chronology and its traditions on the origin of 
humanity. Mr. Lyell and his school give fifty thousand years 

to human bones found in the alluvium of the Delta 

of the Mississippi, seventy thousand to such a village of ours 
Being French-speaking Switzerland, a few hundred thousand with axes in 
Abbeville stone. But these calculations are based on bases 
fragile. Comparative anatomy, for its part, is not content 

not examine together with history whether, during the ages 

stone, bronze and iron, transalpine Europe was 

inhabited by one and the same race or by two or three 

different races; but she wonders if such human skulls 

fossil hands do not come from a particular species 

closer to the monkey than to the white man. 11 is certain 

that, among these skulls, there are some which are very similar to 
those of the Australians; but there are others, no less 


' Allow me to recall here that it has already been more than thirty years. 


when fossil man had not yet been found, I maintained 
that the historic flood had been an immense crisis of nature and 


that it corresponded to the diluvium of geology; that the Sethites and the 


Camites had lived during the Quaternary period, and that during the 
centuries following the flood, the earth was the scene of a host of 


I^s hiinnnoc had cardi'*x the m*mnira Aimni 
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ancient, which does not differ in any way from the normal English skull. 


Mr. Lyell himself declares: that these are only two va- 
contemporary varieties of the same species; that Mr. Darwin 
must look elsewhere for its transition from chimpanzee to man, 


Gold, 


and that there is as yet no evidence in favor of the hypothesis 
which places ape-men before our superior races. 


Moreover, our intention is not to address questions 

tions of natural history which are outside our field 

of studies, and of which any solution in the current state of science 
would undoubtedly be premature. Faithful to the laws of 

search for truth, we will go back from the known, which is 

here the iron age, to that of bronze where the vast do- 

domain of the unknown. Only after solving the puzzles 

mes that presents this period, which we can hope to connect 

to the history of humanity the three stone ages. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE BRONZE AGE TO BE SOLVED 


The succession of the stone, bronze and iron ages 

may at first seem so simple that one would be tempted 

to see it as a necessary law of human development 

nity. Didn't man everywhere have to work the flint that he 
found under his hand, before the metal which eluded him 

in the bowels of the earth? mine, smelt and forge the 

copper before iron, which is the least manageable and the most re- 
fractary of metals? But the question is not so simple 

easier than it may seem at first glance. The story, in 

indeed, does not allow us to suppose that the Hebrews nor 

the Egyptians never ignored the use of metals, and if the 
Greeks had had their stone age, how Plato * the au- 

would he have absolutely ignored it? How, in his description of 
the life of men after the flood and before the invention of 
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easily transforms a flint into a tool of peace or a 

weapon of war? Then, there is a species of iron, iron 

meteoric’, which lies on the surface of the ground, and which is sometimes 
almost pure steel. This native steel can be found in 

masses so considerable that it was enough to have an instrument 

ment of excellent quality, to detach a piece of it which we 

hammer with a simple stone Such instruments au- 

could therefore very well have been, in many countries, more an- 
same as those made of copper. Moreover, everything indicates that in 
the countries of the South and the East whose history is con- 

naked by inscribed monuments or by contemporary writers 

Temporarily, iron was used so early in the work of 

agriculture, which appears to have been contemporary with the bronze. 
At least, if we want to apply the di- 


vision of the three ages, should we, with Mr. Nilsson, restrict the 
notion of the Iron Age to that of the time when we made use 

iron swords. Finally, and this is the point that interests us 
directly, in our transalpine Europe, except perhaps 

in Hungary and Russia, there is no copper age; 

everywhere people pass without transition from flint to 

bronze. However, there is no need to mix 

from tin to copper so that the latter metal lends itself to 
industry needs. Pure copper, copper to which we 

does not deliberately associate another metal, copper whatever 
low ferruginous content of certain mines, provides excellent or- 
sharp tils: because we found in Egypt in the quarries 

of granite copper scissors from which we had made a long 

use, High antiquity therefore possessed the secret of giving 
pure copper had such hardness that it cut even the sharpest 
resistant to all rocks. This secret was discovered 

our times: we melted swords and even razors, we 

worked them, put them on the fire, dipped them in mud water, 
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hardened (or cold beaten), and they acquired all the same 
properties that quenching gives to steel. However, tin 

which is added to copper to produce bronze has the advantage 
to make the copper harder, easier to mold, more poorly 
leable and more ductile, more elastic and flexible, shinier, 
more stainlessx. The alloy of 10 parts of tin and 90 of 
copper gives our metal cannons. If we wear from 10 to 

15 and 20 the proportion of tin, bronze becomes more 

sound and takes the name of metal (bells. But to de- 

to cover the superiority of bronze over copper, it was necessary before 
having worked with copper alone, and one wonders how 

ment the Bronze Age was able, in our Europe, to succeed 

that of the stone immediately and without the intermediary 
of a copper age. This is one of the most difficult riddles 
problems that we will have to resolve. 


Moreover, tin deposits are so rare that the 

smallest bronze object is a problem for archaeology 

full of interest. It usually involves a great deal of development 
ment of commerce, which alone was able to transport tin to 

very considerable distances from its places of origin. Also 

will our first task be to search for the roosts of 

this metal and to discover those which were exploited in the 
primitive times. 


But what is strangest is the identical composition 
bronze tick from the banks of the Tigris to the banks 


of the Baltic, the North Sea and the Atlantic \ Par- 


' Plutarch, def. orac., § 41. 


"The fact is so well established that we do not provide proof of it. 

We will find in the Annales pour l’archeologie et l’histoire Scan- 

dinaves (Copenhagen, 1852, p. 256-265, in Danish) the analyzes carried out 
by French, German, English and Scandinavian chemists, from 121 

weapons and 72 medals. Mr. de Fellenberg, of Berne, brought all re- 

ment of this figure from 120 to 300 by the analysis of objects found in very 
guaranteed part in the lakes of Switzerland. These objects made in 

Helvetia itself presents, it is true, very numerous exceptions 
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the whole proportion is 1)® copper, 10 tin, or, for example 
tion, 83 copper, 13 tin, and this double proportion is au- 
today still the one we prefer to any other after the 

immense progress that chemistry and industry have made. This 
identity of alloy, not necessarily resulting from the pro- 
chemical properties of the two metals, clearly supposes 

a common center of metallurgy and civilization, hence the 
bronze will have spread throughout the ancient world, either by 
the migrations of peoples, or through trade. 


Another very enigmatic peculiarity is that the Eu- 

The transalpine rope abounds in swords whose handle is too 

small, and in rings that are too narrow for the arms and 

the hands of the northern races. They look like bracelets and 

weapons intended either for an indigenous race other than that of the 
Teutons and Celts, or to oriental races, such 

that the Hindus, the ancient Egyptians, the modern Greeks 

and probably also the Phoenicians. 


Moreover, bronze objects, despite their double identity 

entity of dimension and composition, present from one country to another 
the other some differences in their forms and in their 

ornamentation, as well as in the perfection of the work. 

This is how they are of mediocre or crude work in 

those of Gaul, superior among the Celts of the Bri- 

tannic, exquisite among the Scandinavians and the Germans 

of Mecklenburg and Holstein. The Baltic countries for- 

a special province which is at the same time the most 

aunt of the regions of the Orient where civilization took birth 


sance, and the richest, north of the Alps, in bronzes of a 
rare beauty. It even has certain species which do not 


proportions of copper and tin found by analyzes of bronzes 

are only approximations to within 1 ®/@: which do not correspond 

point exactly to those of metals molten together; what's more 

today no founder can only respond by melting 90 portions 

of copper and 10 of tin, its alloy does not present differences in analysis 
from 2 to 3 more or less, and even more so the founders 

from the Bronze Age which does not. probably did not have the means 
improvements of modern industry. 


V 
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are found nowhere else, such as loures or 

curved trumpets. Alone too, she counts in the number 

of its archaeological treasures a monument, that of Kivik, 
where historical scenes are carved. But, to all good 

consider, the transalpine regions do not differ from each other 
other than in the Bronze Age by details and nuances, 

while all together they make disparate by their celts 

in flint and bronze with southern Europe and the Orient, 

where these instruments are exceedingly rare. 


However, we know in the North, West and Center 

from Europe a number of foundries which demonstrate 

that a large part of the bronzes were cast and worked 

on site. This local industry is credited with the large-scale swords 
sires which are made for the hands of a breed of great 

size 


The bronzes in our transalpine Europe are found 

frequently in tombs containing cine-urns 

raries. As during the Stone Age burial was 

almost everywhere the only mode of burial, it is necessary, or 
that in certain countries a new race has brought 

both incineration and bronze, or that the progress of 
civilization have among ancient peoples carried out a revolution 
lution in the funeral at the same time as they received 

besides bronze and the art of working it. 


Finally, ancient bronzes are not all composed 

only copper and tin. Not to mention the impurities 
accidents of the metals used, the worker sometimes has 
added lead to these two metals or replaced tin with 


zinc. Zinc and copper, it is brass or yellow copper, auri- 
rhalcuin; (our brass contains 35 parts zinc and 65 parts 

copper). Copper, tin and zinc with or without antimony, it is 
brass; (but in our translations of the Bible and in those 

of Homer and in general of the classics, the word of brass has the 
sense of bronze). We call potin a mixture of copper, 

lead and tin, of little value. We will have to determine 

the dates of all these various alloys and their places of origin. 
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This is the complex problem that the age of 

bronze. The fundamental data are undoubtedly strong 

Simple: it is ultimately only two metals, which 

man has combined, and made tools, 

vases, weapons and ornaments. But the products 

of this work are scattered from Egypt to Scandinavia, from As- 
Syria to Ireland, and the problem thus embraces the major 

part of the world known to the ancients. To find the so- 
lution, we must call on the stories for our help 

of all peoples of ancient antiquity, whose civilization 

tion, essentially material, was summed up in some 

sort in the trade and working of copper and tin, 

gold and silver, glass and amber. The study of 

The Bronze Age is therefore one of the most 

ancient and least known in the history of humanity. 

But what gives this research a special appeal is 

it is the spectacle of these centuries of calm and peace where the 
men erected monuments to their gods and their 

chiefs and built neither ramparts nor fortresses; Or 

industry was their main occupation; where their fleets 

only transported goods, and where commerce, 

by uniting peoples through their common interests, seemed 
prepare from afar the time when the same faith would make them all 
members of the same body. These centuries and their sweet shine 
have disappeared like a vain dream; this brilliant dawn which 
presaged a splendid sun, vanished under the blows 

violent from a dark storm; the Vanes, joyful worshipers 

of Freya, gave way to the bloodthirsty race of the Aesir who 
had Odin and Thor as gods. Moreover, the bronzes, the 
megaliths, the Round Towers, the Nuraghes that we have 

left the peoples of the Bronze Age, excite all the more 

keenly our interest that history keeps on this period 

a more complete silence. At the same time we return to 


the spirit the mines, the furnaces, the tombs and the pillars 
the Chuds of European Russia and Siberia; the lifting 
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the banks of the Ohio and the Mississippi; religious monuments 
from Mexico before the arrival of the ferocious Aztecs; THE 
sculpted rocks of the Orinoco; the shapeless statues of the island 
Easter and the Mariana Pillars; the ruins of a re- 

marked greatness of Zimbaoë among the Kaffirs of Sofala; 

the trilithons of Great Sirte; the dolmens of La Pèree and 
Algeria. The earth is full of remains, all mute, of a 

ancient civilization which has a great analogy and perhaps 

even a more or less direct connection with that of our 

be Bronze Age. 


Before tackling the very history of bronze and its age, 
we must, in six preliminary studies, determine: 


I" the limits of our bronze empire; 


2° the civilization bequeathed to the Bronze Age by that of 
rock ; 


3° deposits of copper and tin, as well as those of lead 
and zinc; 


4" the ancient names of tin, copper and bronze; 


3° the ancient tin trade routes; 


ü° finally, those of the amber trade, which merge 


sometimes with the previous ones. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Regions other than that of bronze 


To determine exactly which regions should be visited 
return to our region of bronze, and to put strong- 
in relief everything strange and bronze itself and 
the constant proportion of its two metals, we wanted 
take a quick look at the rest of the ter- 

Stay. 


We will have nine regions there: three where we do not 

use of no metal; three where copper is not mixed 

and tin; two where the alloys of these metals are not made 

point in the proportions of 10 to 15 out of 100, and finally one, 
Mexico, where this proportion is found with other 

all different. 


1 » AFRICAx 
Untempered iron region, with copper and brass, without bronze. 


Today, all the peoples of Africa, from the Atlas 
at the Orange River, use iron weapons that they make 


x It was not possible for us to obtain Mau- 
duil: Use of brass in the absence of iron among most people 
ples from the five parts of the world. 1844. 


eWaitz, t. 2: C. Rittcr. t. 1. Travels of Livingstone, Burlon, 
Speke, etc.; Lubhock. 
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themselves. Many of them, such as the Mandingos, 

the (longs of Angola, the Kaffirs of the Zambesi, exploit 
even their iron mines, which are very rich. The processes 
The cast iron cubes are very simple: the ovens 

neaux are simple pits, simple hollows, where one extends 
by alternative layers coal and small plots 

iron ore; the fire is stoked with bags making the offer- 
bellows string; molten metal flows into molds 

of earth, or in hollows made on the very surface of the 
ground. This same practice is found today not only 

ly in Asia among the Tartar nations, but in Europe, 


in the eastern Alps, among the Carinthians who replaced 

placed the Norics, once famous for their excellent swords 

in iron, and it is very probable that, in the three continents, 
the natives invented spontaneously and without masters 
foreigners such a primitive and crude art. 


The Hottentots break their molten iron into pieces, exposing 
smells these fragments in the fire, hammers them with stones and 
thus making them small weapons. But all African blacksmiths 
Cains are not as poor in tools, and there are some who 

make swords and various kinds of utensils or 

ornaments. Their swords, whose blade is not steel, 

bends under the slightest effort, like those of the Gauls. 
Their sabres, in the eastern countries, have the shape of 
those of the Templars. Their spearheads and javelins, their 
arrowheads, in this same region, have a size 

unusual. They also supply knives to the trade, 

Sickles, razors, meeks, rings, clo- 

beds. 


The art of the blacksmith still appears to be in Africa today. 
that, as in the past in Greece and transalpine Europe, 

the monopoly of certain tribes or families who inspire 

vulgar a superstitious fear. The iron workers do not 

for sorcerers in most of this continent. 

even in Abyssinia, Christian as it is, 

where the Falascha people are the only ones in possession of the 
mysterious processes of metallurgy. 
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Did Africans reach iron by the normal route? 

copper? We don't think so; because the copper industry 

is as rare in their continent as that of iron is there 
general. It seems that the only country where we exploit 
copper today, is Kazembé, in the heart of Africa, in the 
south of Lake Tanganjika, and this metal is only used for 
Ornaments whose price is very high \ 


It is impossible to say how far back in Africa 

the art of forging iron. He had just entered the Kaffirs 
Bachapins when Burchell visited them; but Kolbe already had it 
found among the Hottentots. If he is of indigenous origin, he 
can incontestably date back to great antiquity; because 

among peoples stationary in their barbarity like the 

Africans, there is no reason to report a discovery 

any green at one time rather than another. But 

we believe that more civilized foreigners exercised a 


powerful influence on the aborigines, and that this influence 
radiated from three centers across the continent. 1° The Li- 
Byens or Berbers were certainly the disciples of the Phoenicians. 
Resians, Phoenicians, Romans, and their action will be 

extended to the peoples of Senegal, Gambia, Joliba, 

of Lake Chad. 2° The Semites of Abyssinia formed on 

their highlands another center of civilization and 

dustrie, with which the metal workers of the Congo 

are related, and from where the Kaffirs received certain 

of their traditions. Finally 3° the eastern coast was frequently 
from the sea, if not by the Phoenicians, at least by 

the Greeks of Alexandria, by the Arabs of Oman, by the 

Indians of the Decan. Ptolemy's Agisymba is Zimbaoé 

of the Portuguese in a country very rich in gold, which 

of a scholar said to be the Ophir of the Hebrews. At the tenth 


*We further note: Chicowa copper mines to the west 
of the Sofala on which «« n>> m- " ' x © tk E 
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century this same region of Sofala delivered to the merchants of 
India swords and other weapons in an iron of excellent 

slow quality. Yasco da Gama found among the Kaffirs of the 

Side of the copper bracelets that each one wore, and some 

small copper coins intertwined in the hair, as well 

only daggers with pewter handles. This tin arrived cer- 

tainment of Banca by sailors from India. Today 

the Negroes of East Africa learned from the Arabs to 

manufacture the brass, which they compose, as well as the Euro- 
peans, one third zinc and two thirds copper. They 

get their copper from kazembé, and their zinc from India, because they 
give zinc the same name of built as tin, and built 

is Sanskrit patira. They make brass or iron wire 

rings whose spirals cover the arms and legs. 

This coiled shape vividly arouses our attention. There 

spiral has been the favorite motif for all genres 

Ornament during the Bronze Age in Denmark, Germany, 

magne, in Hungary, and the rings of gold or bronze at several 
several towers, very rare in Greece, more frequent in Etruria 
and in Rome, were very common not only among the 


Gauls, but also among the Medes and the Persians and without 
doubt also among the Indians. 


The gold or silver ring serves as currency today 

in the Sennaar, as formerly in Egypt at the time of the Pha- 
raons. In Guinea, among the Eboé and their neighbors, the 
currency in use, called manilla, is made of iron or 

copper and similarly has the shape of a ring or half-an- 
neau. Identical copper objects are found in Ireland. 


2° AUSTRALIA 
Stone, bone, wood, without mrlal. 


The Australians, who are the most degraded race in the world 
human species, demonstrate in their industry, as in 
their hunts and their fishing, with an address which surprises the 


1 Burlon. Journey to the great lars of East Africa, p. -112. 
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travelers. They cut the stone into axes, knives, 

hammers, and they invented the boumérang (made of wood). 

Let us add to the view the Kjokkenmuddings of Denmark, which 
we found towards the coast, where the Australians feed 
almost exclusively seafood, piles of 

shells, one of which measures ten feet in height on a 

area of one acre. 


On the western coast of New Guinea, the natives 

have for weapons, not only bows and zagaies, but 

swords which are made of copper and whose provenance is in- 
known. 


:l “POLYNESIA” 


Very-avinm* civilization with stone and without metal 


The Malay race, which from Notasia spread throughout 

the archipelagos of the Pacific Ocean, offers us a spectacle 

as extraordinary as it is instructive. She did not find in her 

islands neither iron, nor copper, nor gold, nor silver, and it would not go 
look for these metals in America or in Asia, as also 

no foreign people came to bring them to him. However 

the isolation where she lived from the great historical nations 

did not keep her in a state of savagery. Favored by the 

beauty of the climate and the richness of the soil, excited by the sight of 
neighboring islands to face the dangers of the sea, she rose 

to the highest degree of civilization that it was possible to achieve- 

dre without the metal. She made in stone, in bone, in co- 

skittles, wooden, a host of instruments and weapons. His 

axes weigh up to 6 and 7 pounds; its monoxyle canoes 

are up to 90 feet long and only 2 feet wide. 

ger. In Tahiti, King Obéréa, who lived in the time of Cook, 

erected a tomb which is the most considerable monument 

of Polynesia: it is an oblong and pyramidal mound, 

43 feet high by 87 feet wide and 2G7 long 

gur. The sides are formed of large stones of co- 


' Luithock. ch. 3 and 11. 
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rail, squared and polished with care, which are arranged in 1 1 
degrees, 4 feet each. The interior is a pile of stones 

loux, a cairn. Similar constructions, which recall 

Mexican teocallis, exist on the Pidgi Islands where they sup- 
bear some kind of temples, and to the Thieves Islands. Here 
these are very long artificial hills, 13 to 

20 feet, formed of stones and sand connected by a es- 

piece of cement, and serving as a base for the chiefs' houses. 


In the Fidgi Islands a half-negro, half—Malai people worship 
with standing stones, which look Celtic. One of the islands 

Mariannes has two parallel rows of pillars which 

are undoubtedly also idols. On Easter Island are 

species of colossal statues, of which only one stone has 

27 feet in length. If they are the work of the Malays, they 

warn us not to conclude from the carved stone 

metal chisel, unless the stone is of a very 

great hardness. 


Without metal tools, the Fidgians raise around their 

villages with earthen ramparts whose exterior face is 

made of large stones, and which are surrounded by 

ditches full of water. The fortifications of New Zealand 

canopies or Maoris with their strong palisades are better understood 
honed even more and more learned. 


However, these same Maoris do not know the bow and 

the arrow, nor the shield. This is not the only contrast 
that Polynesian civilization presents. The Tahitians, among 
who has reached its height, have no earthen vessel, 

while those of the Fidgians are of remarkable elegance. 
quable. 


Note that the Maoris, without metal, drilled a hole in the 
through a piece of glass given to them by a 

traveler. Our perforated celts are therefore not necessary- 
ment of the Bronze Age. 
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4“ PAMPAS AND FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
Wood with stone without metal. 


In the immense Amazon basin, the vegetation is so 

luxuriant and the mineral kingdom so poor, that the wood fills 
places within certain limits the stone for tools and 

for weapons. 


.We will not go into any detail here on the industry of 

wild animals of South America. We will only say that 

this vast continent contains, like Polynesia, a few 

standing stones and even, it is claimed, dolmens; that the 
Brazilian*, with plantain stalks, sand and water, 

make holes in both ends of pieces of 

quartz one inch in diameter; that towards the mouth of 

La Plata a tribe armed their arrows with iron points which they 
undoubtedly detached from some meteoric mass; that the 

Tierra del Fuego has, just like Australia, its clusters of co- 
skittles, and that in Brazil similar piles cover 90,000 

square poles. 


mV' PLAINS OF NORTH AMERICA ' 
Stone, copper without metallurgy. 


Moving Skins are at an intermediate degree of de- 
development between the Eskimos and the Mexicans. 


The Eskimos, despite their small numbers, deserve a 

moment of attention. Their fossil ivory scrapers and their 
small stone axes have the same shapes as the tools 

tils analogues in flint from our prehistoric Europe. 

Their semilunar stone knives are found in 

Denmark in the oldest stations. Their boats 

in skin or kajaks seem to have the same origin as the 
coracles from the British Isles, which explain the boats 
Similar to the Iberians. The Eskimos, as well as the Skins 
Bouges, in the manufacture of their stone tools. have 


1 Especially according to Lultliock. ch 7. and Donop 
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recourse not to shock, but to pressure, and that is how 

that the Mexicans shape obsidian *. These same Esqui- 

evils knock down with the hammer the angles of masses of iron 
meteoric and make various uses of these fragments without 
shape. 


The North American Indians, who cultivate corn, 

not only have knives and arrowheads in 

obsidian, but make copper hatchets and 

bracelets. They found this copper near Lake Superior and 

towards Hudson Bay, on the surface of the ground, in blocks which pe- 
sent up to 3,000 and even 15,000 pounds. As it is 

of extreme purity, they immediately put it into action- 

vr without passing it through the fire and by simply beating it 
between two stones. Copper is therefore for them only the element 
equivalent to flint, and the use they make of it does not 

led to discover the art of melting and forging it. They 

remained below the Kaffirs and Negroes in this respect, 

and, while the Polynesians had risen without metals 

at a fairly high degree of civilization, the Ilougc Skins 

derived no advantage from the possession of copper. 


However the ancestors or predecessors of the Skins 

The Reds left countless evidence of 

civilization far superior to theirs. Along the Mediterranean coast 
southern part of Lake Superior, over an area of 100 to 150 miles 
English extent, are ancient grooves of copper that re- 

covers soil made up of several generations of trees. This 

are excavations that are up to 30 feet deep. 


hard, with axes of stone, and hammers, of stone 

also, some of which could not be set in motion 

only by several men. The metal was, moreover, 

then as today, hammered and flattened without being melted. 
Workers, of an unknown race, undoubtedly made them 


the axes and scissors, the rings and bracelets that we 
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Five thousand ruined and deserted villages are strewn along 

of the banks of this river and its eastern tributaries. These towns 
lages are most numerous in the Ohio Valley. More- 

several of them were surrounded by earthen ramparts and 

in stones. Other enclosures, circular or square, iso- 

linked or grouped, seem to be those of temenes or places 

sacred; at least the ditch, instead of surrounding outer- 

ment and protect the earth embankment, does it follow the internal foot? 
laughing. Artificial hills, the sides of which are on the other hand 
sandstones, like those of Polynesia and like the teocallis, 
undoubtedly supported the temples of the gods and the houses 

sounds of the chiefs as was the case among the Nalchez. They 

have the shape round, oval, octagonal, oblong, measure 

up to 90 feet tall and are most numerous 

towards the Gulf of Mexico. The mounds, whose elevation varies 

from 6 to 80 feet, usually contain urns, which have 

test the predominant use of incineration. Many do not 

cover only one body; others contain 

thousands according to the current custom of the Itouges Skins. Cer- 
some hills conceal within their bosom the very abode of the 

deceased who had become his tomb, and who is recogni- 

sand to the hearth stone. 


These burial mounds and ruins have yielded to archaeology, in addition to 
the above-mentioned copper tools and braceletsx*: some 

Silver objects, this metal coming like copper from the lake 

Superior and not having been melted; a large quantity 

of galena without the slightest indication that anyone ever used it 
lead; stone hatchets, perforated without assistance 

a metal tool; shell and copper ornaments 

without the slightest grain of glass or amber; vases 

of a very pure and very fine clay, rivaling in elegance and 

finished with the most beautiful Peruvian types, fashioned from garlic- 
theirs by hand and without the potter's wheel; clay pipes 
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nimals; not to mention torches or bronze tubes, 

that trade had transported from civilized Mexico to 

the semi-barbarian peoples of Ohio. The same tumors 

They contain copper from Lake Superior, obsidian from 

Mexico, the mica of the Alleghanies and the shells of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Wisconsin and surrounding areas stand out 

by two kinds of antiquities which are specific to them: the 
garden beds and earth embankments depicting animals. 

These garden boards are parallel stripes which criss-cross 

have the most fertile lands over immense areas, and 

which attest to very advanced agriculture. They are here 

covered by ancient forests, which are later, 

and there we see them going up and down on the backs of the hills 
artificial and mounds of an earlier age. As for the 

animal figures drawn on the ground in bas-relief and sometimes 

In the hollow, we count them in hundreds, and there are some among them 
they are over a thousand feet long. The drawing is 

quite correct We especially notice a snake which is held in 

its half-open mouth an egg, and several archaeo- 

ologues have compared to certain alignments of pillars of 

England and Brittany. 


On the eastern slopes of the Aileghanis are a certain 
number of monuments which have nothing in common with those 
of Ohio and Wisconsin. These are : 

the military compounds of New York: according to the trees 
which cover them, they appear to have only 150 to 225 

years of antiquity, and certainly do not predate the 
discovery of the New World; 


a few circles of raised stones, which do not have their 
Similar in the Mississippi basin, and which come without 


doubt of the Scandinavians visiting these countries in the Middle Ages; 
the inscription on a rock of Taunton, Phoenician or 

runic; 

then, in Nova Scotia, obelisks with 
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figures of men and animals, and with a cross which 
gives the Scandinavians as authors; 


finally, in Canada and elsewhere, grains of glass 

colorful similar to those of the ancient tombs of Europe 
and coming from some Phoenician (or Venetian) vessel thrown 
by the storm on the shores of the New World. 


The civilization of Mississippi could lead us into 

serious errors. Despite the absence of any metallurgy, it 

does not correspond to that of our ages. the stone. His 
beautiful pottery and its representations of animals do it well 
on the contrary equivalent to the first iron age. 


Here are the prehistoric periods of 
peoples who succeeded one another in the eastern basin of the Mis- 
Sissippi: 


1° Period of the mastodon, to which man made the 

war according to the traditions of the Redskins 4 and after 

the remains of one of these monsters found in the county of 
Gasconade, Missouri. Antediluvian times, which answer 

would resemble those of the unpolished axes of Abbeville, or postdi- 
Luvians. 


2° Period of lumulus, enclosures and native copper. 
Indigenous civilization as evidenced by corn cultivation 

and the absence of any Old World cereals. No animation 
domestic ills. A great skill in shaping va- 

its clay. Habitual use of pipes and tobacco. The se- 

pulture by cremation. Some trade with Mexico; 

no relationship with Europe. This period certainly 

began several centuries before Jesus Christ, and (according to 
calculations based on the soil and trees covering the rivers 
nes), it ended at least a thousand years before time 
current, that is to say at the time when Scandinavia ended 
the Bronze Age. 
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recent exploitation of copper mines; 7-80 years later 
Jesus Christ at 1500. The Scandinavians, arriving from Iceland and 
tin Greenland, visited the E. coasts of North America. 


4° Historical period when the forest covers in Wis- 

consin the cornfields, where the Redskins live 

essentially hunting, and where the settlers of Western Europe 

dental force pushes the aborigines from the coast towards the interior. 


We also do not know the names of the peoples who preceded 

the Redskins on the banks of the Mississippi and the Ohio. 
Linguistics today would incline towards the arrival of Si- 
berie a large part of the tribes which inhabit the basin of 
this river, and Donop claims that a clay idol found at 
Nashville, Kentucky bears a striking resemblance to 

those that Pallas brought back from Siberia. On the other hand, the 
Shavanoé, who had passed from Florida to the valley of 

Ohio, said that their ancestors had come from the West 

tooth by the great sea, and that they had axes of 

iron. Perhaps the civilized people of Mississippi were the 
stock from which the Natchez, the Chactas and the others came 
peoples of the so-called Floridian race, whose customs explain 
the terraced hills of Ohio very well. 


The inhabitants of the Antilles, at the time of their discovery, had 
weapons made of wood of extreme hardness, and of flint or 

jasper?. The Caribbean, which was the least wild of the people 

ples natives, and who in particular weaved fabrics of 

six to seven feet in length and made vases of art 

gile of the capacity of. fifteen to twenty gallons, had and 

still have medals in very high esteem, the cara- 

rdis, with which they adorn their heads. These caracolis, which are ino- 
xydable and have an incomparable shine, they come from 

knows where: because the Caribbean does not have any metals and 

have no blacksmiths. In the bas-reliefs of Palenque, 

most of the figures have their heads decorated with medals all 
Similar. The composition of the caracolis is 6 parts of ar- 

gent linen, 5 of refined copper, 1 of pure gold. We don't know 
nowhere else sounds a similar alloy. 
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6® MEXICO 
Copper with antique burnished, vans Ter. 


The Mexicans cut the hardest stones by in- 

instruments of all kinds and even sculpted busts in 

basalt. Their country was rich in gold, silver, copper, tin and 
iron. They did not use iron, but they deployed in 

their golden works a surprising art. They mixed the 

copper with gold, silver and tin for their axes, their 


scissors, their drills. In their bronzes, the alloy of the two 
mébmx varies a lot; but for axes the proportion 

ordinary is 10 °/,, tin. This striking identity with 

Is the alloy of our bronze celts a simple accident? 

or would it on the contrary be a new presumption in 

worm of the hypothesis which places the cradle of civilization 
Mexican in Africa, in Egypt, in Palestine? We find 

carved on the ruins of Yucatan and Mexico the elephant, 

the serpent, the scarab, the lotus, and the cross which is the hiero- 
Egypt's most remarkable glyph. The great god of 

air and wind, Ouezalcoatl, whose cult was not sanc- 

glant and who had taught the Toltecs metallurgy, di- 

knows in a sacred text (according to Cabrera): "I am a serpent 
(the serpent was his symbol) because I am Chivim,” and 

the Chivim are one of the oldest peoples of Palestine. 

It would therefore not be impossible for Mexico to be a 
transatlantic province of our bronze empire. 


7® PERU 
Copper with different bronzes, without iron. 


Iron mines, not exploited. Goldsmith's works- 

laugh, of astonishing perfection. Several mixtures of gold, 
Silver and copper. The art of welding, which the 

Greeks, well known. Sharp instruments, axes, 

real celts, in stone and bronze. Copper objects 

pure, very rare. Those in bronze, all the more frequent. 
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The bronze alloy, very varied; usually 2 to 3 °/„ of tin 

only, (J for the scissors. The composition of the bronzes 

Peruvian bronzes differ so much from that of Mexican bronzes 

that from this fact alone we could, if necessary, conclude that I exist 
existence of two distinct sources for the civilization of these 

two countries. 


It is very strange and for us inexplicable that Chile 
possesses, with weapons of copper, weapons of iron, and that he 


even have a special word to distinguish these 


8° CHINA AND JAPAN 


Region of broiuc and steel, where metallurgy has gone through all the phases of 
its normal development. 


a) The Chinese first got their idea from stone. In 

studying their two hundred primitive hieroglyphs, we see 

that they did not possess any metal, although they had nine 
ten species of weapons, and even today the name of the ha- 

che is written with the character of the stone as if to remind 
ler the material from which axes were made in the past. Can- 
even in China will we discover druidic stones, 

as Mr. Ed. Biot1 thought. 


But what is very remarkable is that the Thibe race 

tain of the Miao-1lsé, who are the oldest inhabitants of the 

China, and that the hundred families were driving back before them, 
had, from the most ancient times, weapons (cutlasses 

and axes) made of iron, according to the traditions of their conquerors 
themselves. These traditions*x, of which one could contest the an- 
tiquity, are confirmed by the tribute in iron and 

steel that the peoples of the Tibetan borders of China 

paid to the mythical emperor Yu, twenty centuries, it is said, before 
1st Christian. 


b) From the time of Yu, the Chinese already knew 


nor the tin 
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Their second stem was that of pure copper, gold and 
money. 


c) The stump is abundant in China, towards the east, in a southern zone 
dienne including Chantong, Kiang-Sou and Kiang-si. 

It abounds equally in Tonkin, in Cochinchina, 

in Laos, in Siain, in Borneo, in the sands of the 

that the island of Malacca and in the island of Banca, where it is supposed, 
without reason, that the Phoenicians were coming to look for him. 


Under the Tehéou dynasty (H 23-247 BC) 

Christ), or at least towards the end of this long period, the 
Chinese were in full Bronze Age. They exploited their 

tin mines, and alloyed it with copper in six proportions 
miscellaneous: '/' for mirrors; for arrowheads; '/s 

for swords, '/# for spears, '/* for axes; */# for clo- 

ches and pots'. These proportions are very curious, because 
that there is none that is that of our ancient bronze. 


Chinese metallurgy is therefore entirely independent 

of that of our ancient world, in particular of that of As- 
syria, and as the history of civilization pivots in some way 
sort on that of metallurgy, the Chinese nation grew by 
itself in a region completely isolated from the rest of 
Asia. 


In the time of the Tehéou we already used iron weapons 

in a tributary kingdom called Thsou. But, to my 

meaning, the population of Thsou was made up of Miao-tse si- 
nized. 


I lack the documents to trace the subsequent history 

history of Chinese metallurgy. Even today the uni- 

that currency of the Middle Kingdom is of bronze, and it is 
cast and not struck. The alloy of this bronze varies without 
doubts a lot; our chemists found it to be 10 servings 

of tin and 90 of copper. Like this same proportion 

exists, for Indian coins, and that in the first century 

of our era, coins of 

the Roman Empire which had this same alloy, it is permitted 


1 Tchcou-li, L. 16. fol. :{3 and 1. 41. 
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to suppose a mediated influence of Western metallurgy 

dental on the currency of China. Moreover, the ordinary alloy 
nary of bronze is */s. i.e. 40 tin, 60 copper: it looks like 
a remnant of the ancient Tchéou industry. I.es instruments 

of music called gong-gong are formed, according to more 

of twenty analyses, of 80 copper and 20 tin; four tain tain 
Similarly gave 78 copper, 22 tin. For the mirrors 

and for kitchen utensils, the Chinese add to the 

copper and tin zinc, we do not know in what pro- 

portion. Sometimes they also replace zinc with lead: 

a gong-gong gave analysis 07.23 copper, M .28 tin, 

21.47 lead. The tam-tam and the gong-gong are made up of 

very thin discs of a bronze which is brittle like 

glass, but which, by a singular effect of the temper, becomes 
ductile and can be forged with a hammer. Everything seems to indicate 
that in China, as in our bronze empire, the pro- 

sandstones from the copper industry were marked by the number 
increasing number of alloyed metals: first pure copper; then copper 
and tin; and finally copper, tin and lead, or copper, tin and 
zinc. As the Chinese do not have our brass and it pos- 

other alloys unknown to our West are present, such as 


the toulenague, which is tin and bismuth, it is obvious that if 
their currency system has changed somewhat under the influence of 
distant from Rome, they nevertheless continued their 

own and independent development. 


d) From the Bronze Age they passed to the Iron Age. He 
today makes a prodigious consumption among them 

of this metal. Works of wrought iron, such as spears, 
are mediocre; molten iron vases are better. 


e) Japan, whose entire civilization comes from that of 

China, entered the steel age, which is the fifth 

and last. Japanese steel swords are said to surpass, 

those from all over the world. The iron is prepared by a professional 
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9° THE NORTH TARTAR AND FINNISH 
Htqcion of (gold like Africa, of the strong without copper or bronze. 


Iron abounds in Ferghana (Upper J axa rte), in 
the Urals and in the marshes of the ihvalli (Russian) and the Fin- 
moor. 


According to indigenous traditions, iron would have been, in 
this immense region, the first and, with gold, the only metal 
that the man would have worked. The Turks and Mongols placed 
hundred their cradle and their paradise in an unknown valley 
closed on all sides by impassable rich mountains 

hell ; their ancestors were released from this prison by a 
parade carried out by means of an intense fire which had set 
fusion of ferruginous rocks. The memory of this 

covered with iron was celebrated among the Mongols by a crack 
annual, and it was their first blacksmith who was 

killed their great hero, Genghis—khan. In Europe, the End- 
Baltic people, Lives, Esthes, Finns, Lapps, have 

for primitive industries those of the blacksmith and the weaver. 
They have a myth about the birth of iron and have none 

on the birth of copper. They do not know their origins 

know that iron and gold. Their Vulcain Ilmarinen manufactures 
gold his own wife. 


These myths of the Finns and the Tartars do not prove 
that these two sister races were not of their stone age, 


nor that their metallurgy dates back to very ancient times. 

At least the Scandinavians, neighbors of the Finns, who have for 
first metallurgist an iron worker, Volundr, made it 

contemporary of a Roman blacksmith, Emilias. 


Here in a few words is what we know and conjecture 
of the history of iron metallurgy in the world 
real. 
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hold the Miao-tso of China and perhaps the Seres of 

Greek and Latin writers. The Miao-tse, as we have said, tra- 

were worth iron fifteen to twenty centuries before Jesus Christ. 
The Seres of Upper Bukharia were famous in Borne 

towards the Christian era by their iron, which was considered sup- 
laughing at all others and who arrived on the coasts of the ocean 
Indian across the immense plateaus of Tibet. 


We assume that these Seres were the masters of 

first Tartar blacksmiths, the Hakas, who are mentioned- 

born in history. To the north of Upper Bukharia, by 

beyond the Muztag, in the high valleys of the Jenissei, the little 

Turkish population of the Hakas (the Saces?) had reached around the middle of the 
Middle Ages a fairly high degree of civilization and, in part, 

culier. great skill in working with iron. 


These Hakas will in turn have had as disciples the Mon- 

gols of Genghis-khan, and they will have transmitted their art, in a 

on the one hand, to their descendants, the Kalmyks, and, on the other hand, to 
their neighbors, the Tongouses. 


On the borders of the Tongouses remained formerly or 

several peoples of singular skill still die 

in the art of working iron: the Arinses and the Omokes; THE 

kilaks from Bas-Amour, who damask it better than 

our workers would know how to do it; the Jakoutes, of Turkish race, 
who steel it with rare success. The indigenous industry of 

Would Hakas and the Mongols have, through a development 
spontaneous, reached among such barbarous peoples such 

degree of perfection? or must we admit that the civil binding 
sation of Japan would have extended its action throughout Siberia. 
oriental rie? 


We do not know when the Baltic Finns became 
the first time worked iron from their swamps. Maybe 


have they not far outstripped the Hakas, and are they the 
students of Scandinavians and Slavs. One of the Finnish names 
and før lapp 
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(gold) x. We will see Roman metallurgy penetrate from 
Black Sea among the Lives who had after the Christian era 
their zinc age. 


The Lapps remember having once lived in great 

enmity with the people of the Kivekkiiât or hands of stone, 
and on their eastern borders, in Olonetz. we find, 

while plowing or fishing, celts, knives, 

arrowheads and spearheads made of quartz and other stones 
the country x. 


However, our iron Tartar region, which is today 

almost deserted, was once inhabited by a very-named race 
breuse and entirely unknown, who worked copper and 

which the Russians call by the name Tchoudes. From I- 
middle Nissei to the Amur towards the east, and towards the west to the Urals, 
is an immense multitude of burial mounds as well as mines 
abandoned and furnaces in ruins. The mines go back 

tent at a very high antiquity judging by the degree of 
petrification of the woods found there. The tombs belong to 
hold at two different ages: the kouryans, by many 

the most interesting, in the copper and bronze ages: the 
majaki and slanzi, to that of iron. 


The majaki are probably haka, Turkish, Mongolian, and 

not cool. These are mounds surrounded by an enclosure 

of quadrangular pillars, and which contain a chamber 

sepulchral, of flat stones, where rests a buried skeleton. 

We are talking about the remains of burned bodies; in any case point of ur- 
cineraries. Copper utensils; loops of o- 

gold bracelets and bracelets; small silver vases; 


' According to linguistics, the Lapps received the money Isilba) from the Al- 
Lemands (silbkr); the Permians, the gold (sarni) of the Persians (sar. zend 
sar). money (rsvs) of the Ossetians (awsis cp. schwbta Sanskrit), tin 

fnSTsl ries Persian fioms, pii krz German! the nlomlt feruimiil of 
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beads; iron bits and stirrups. Very rare weapons; 
we cite an iron knife on which is inlaid in gold a 
Chinese style snake. 


Kurgans, where skeletons are buried in 

wooden coffins, are very rich in copper utensils, 

in gold ornaments and in several types of bronze objects. 

No money, except certain medals. Barely a few 

weak traces of iron. The bronzes and coppers, all cast, 

are: celts; daggers, which Mr. Schreiber says are 

just like those of transalpine Europe; knives 

similar to those of the Schamans; sickles and scythes; of the 
spear and arrowheads; vases, lamps, 

bells; staples covered with thin gold plates; 

small idols representing argali. Mr. Goebel found 

the tchoud bronzes as well as the Chinese bronzes, formed 

of copper and tin, without lead or zinc and with normal alloy 
of 10 °/O tin. 


This identity of the bronze of the Chudes with the bronze an- 
tick, if it were to be confirmed by news and more 

numerous analyses, would prove that this nation, after 

having learned by herself to work with pure copper, had 
connection through trade with our peoples of the 

bronze, who would have sent him their tin and would have 
taught the art of mixing it with copper. It is also outside 
of doubt that the Chudes exploited their mines. 

copper before they knew tin, and they had their age 

copper before their Bronze Age. These two ages recognize each other 
are easily born in Hungary and Transylvania, where it 

There are ancient mines all similar to those of the Chudes 

of the Urals and Siberia. 


The people with whom the Chudes were in contact 
of commerce and perhaps even of kinship, were those 


of Western Asia, if we can trust the three 
following indices: 
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2° The numerous mirrors in copper, bronze or brass 

ton, found in the kurgahs, are similarly made 

as foreign and Asian; but they are later than 

Mohammed; because there are some which have Arabic inscriptions in 
kutic characters. They are notable for animals 

fantastic or real which are represented there, and pass for 

magic mirrors. 


3° The favorite ornamental motif of the Tchoudes is 

figures of argali, ibexes, deer, elk . He 

It is not surprising to see the Ostians worshipping plaques 
in copper where these same animals are represented, nor even 
to hear them say that they get all their 

small metal idols. But it is quite strange to find 

in Slavic tombs there are metal objects with drawings 

born of deer, elk, goats instead of ibexes, ° 

rams instead of argalis, and what is much more extra- 
ordinary again, it is that the idols of the Circassians, before 
their conversion to Islamism, were copper plates 

melted where we see, struck in relief, figures of deer 

and rams. 


Among the Chud antiquities, we can distinguish medals 

of silver having the type of a rose. By their metal they are 
subsequent to the Bronze Age, and, as they are without 
legends, they were cast or struck by a people 

who did not know writing. 


The Middle Jenisei inscriptions in unknown characters 

naked, according to C. Ritter, belong to the Hakas; according to 
others, the alphabet would be runic and Scandinavian. All 

is enigmas and darkness in this world of the Tchoudes. 

While waiting for archeology to shed light on this 

deep night, and at the risk of making more than one mistake, 

we would trace iron through our boreal region and 


Tartar races and. Finnish, the boundaries of an Antioue region 
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Scythian, Hungary, the Caucasus, and east of the Cas- 


pienne the land of the Massagetes. 


This tenth region of the Chudes, to which we give 


Nerons the name of Scythian, is decidedly part, like 
we will say it later, of the great empire of bronze an- 
tick. 


To the nine, to the ten regions of which we have just indicated 
in a few words the distinctive characteristics, we must 

add three others on which we only have 

information so incomplete that we are forced to 

leave it out of our research. These regions form 

the Baltic to the Bay of Bengal an area between our empire 

from bronze to the southwest and the peoples of China and 
Siberia to the northeast. These are the lands of the Slavs, Iran 
and India. 


The Slavs and Lithuanians of ancient times did not leave 

after them only tombs. These moyyls, which we do not have 

still carefully explored, are scattered from the Wolga to 

the Oder and the Carpathians to Lake Ladoga. They differ little from 
Scandinavian tumulus from the Stone Age: they are erected at 

the surface of the ground, they cover chambers formed of 

large blocks and their flint instruments offer nothing of 
particular. The method of burial is sometimes cremation 

with the urn, sometimes the burial. In the number of these tombs 
beautiful, according to the coins found there, there are some which 
date from the Roman Empire and even from the eleventh century *. But 
what are the objects made of bronze, gold, iron, silver, 

amber, in glass that they conceal, that's what I wouldn't know 

say. I would not even dare to affirm positively that these 

peoples had their Bronze Age. 


In Persia, according to traditions*, the first metal tra- 
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valiant by the Antediluvians would have been iron (meteoric) 

that they would have found by digging a hole in the ground and that they 
would have knocked with a stone to make one 

axe. The weapon of the mythical hero Feridoun, is a mas- 

iron sweat. Dchemchid has a dagger or plowshare in 

gold and a gold goad. Gold and iron, such would therefore be 

for the Aryas of Iran as for the Finns of the Bal- 

tick, the two most anciently exploited metals. 


the Medes and the Persians having received all their civilization 
from Assyria, their bronzes were probably at the same al- 

binding than those of Nineveh. But archeology has not yet 
searched their tombs and their ruins, and here we are 

reduced to mere conjectures. 


On the contrary, it seems that Bactria had its metal- 
indigenous medicine. In the Yendidad ' is a very cu- 
rieux, where the only vases in use are of wood, clay, 
lead, gold and silver: none of stone, none of copper, 
none made of iron. In later centuries, commentators 
completed this bizarre enumeration with cooking vases 
glass, tin, orichalcum or brass and steel. 


Elsewherex there is mention of iron arrowheads; 

glassmaking furnaces; others to melt metals; 

workshops where gold, silver, iron and another are worked 

metal whose meaning is highly contested. According to Mr. Spiegel, 
“a part of the Parsis hears in Fargard VIII the expression 
aonya paro berejya of the tinner's workshop, and this in- 
interpretation is indeed possible, as it has also been 
adopted, in his Lexicon, to the word aonya, by Justi, to whom 
we owe the most recent work on the ancient Bactrian. But 

a part of the Parsis do not accept this meaning, and 

we cannot therefore affirm that tin was known in 

those times s. » However, the Bactrians had their 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


y 


x Fargard 7 in the German translation by M Spiegel. 
xFarg. 8 and 14. 
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borders of very abundant tin mines. As for the 
copper, its name in Zend would be of Syriac and semi- 
tick x. 


India is a whole world whose history consists of 

a hundred special stories. She has her aborigines, of race 
camitic, of which we cannot say if they ever tra- 

valiant metals. She has her foreign race, which civilized her: 
the Aryas, Japhethites of Iran, who, already in their oldest 
These books talk about iron objects*. — We found in 


India stone axes, celts, all similar to 

those of our regions. India has so-called monuments 

druidic, where instruments are buried, here in copper, 

there in iron. — Between the Ganges and the Jumnah there is a pro- 
vince, i'Etaweh, which had its age of pure copper. — THE 

epics suppose fabulous riches in pre-metals 

heavens. — The Laws of Manu speak of copper coins, 

silver and gold, which were weighed for exchange (and which also 
would succeed the cowries), and allude to the false mon- 

birthers. — Woots, excellent steel which owes its superiority not 

to quenching, but to certain processes used in casting 

ore (which is an iron sand), was well known 

in the time of Ctesias, who mentions Indian swords of a 

very great price. These are the damascened swords that the 

Greeks treated themselves admirably. It is believed that the art of making them 
quer passed, before the century of Diocletian, from India to Damascus 
and a thousand years later, by Tamerlane, from Damascus to Samarkand 


* Arabia, in ancient times, possessed gold in nuggets of the 

the size of a chestnut, and of such purity that there was no need 

to refine it. But this peninsula produces neither iron, copper nor tin. 
There was given double the weight of gold for iron, triple for 

bronze. Gold and silver flooded the land of the Sabeans, whose vases and 
the furniture was incredibly rich (Diod. 3, 45-47). Arabia 

occupies no place in the history of bronze, 

undoubtedly exerted no influence s<- 

*The gods gave' 
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and in Khorasan. At an unknown date, the Malays of 

Java will have learned from the Indians to soak and damascene 
their famous daggers called iris, and it is very pro- 

bable that it is also to India that the Africans of the Kafrerie 
and the Great Lakes region owe their skill in forging 

their iron blades, which are very good*. — He is also 
question of an Indian bronze, more precious than gold, whose 
composition would exceed our metallurgical knowledge. 

The ancient bronze alloy was known in India around the era 
Christian by the merchants of Alexandria, who brought there 
Roman and Greek coins with the tin of Cor- 

noodle, copper, lead, iron and silver. 


Returning from the quick trip we have just made to 

the whole face of the earth in search of bronze, we can 

we are certain, it seems to us, that the ancient bronze, the 
binary bronze, bronze, copper and tin to normal alloy 


of 10 or 15°/@. is a unique phenomenon in history, 

and that it characterizes a certain civilization whose limits 

are, with a few exceptions, those of the known world 

of the Ancients. Towards the east, these limits pass to the east of the Tigris 
or rather from the mountains of Media and Persia proper. 

From the bottom of the Persian Gulf they head towards the peninsula 
from Sinai, and cross Africa from Syéne through the oases of the 

Libya to Mauritania. The Atlantic Ocean, beyond which 

is Mexico, limits to the West our empire of bronze 

and Europe. To the north, the border, starting from the Orkneys, passes 
through the southern tip of Norway and central Sweden. 

Further on, hesitations and uncertainties begin; 

we leave the Finnish peoples on our left, except those 

of Livonia known for their works in copper, tin and 

zinc; but we don't know if we should bring in 

our empire the Lithuanian and Slavic races, or go back 

the Oder and reach by the mountains of Hungary and Tran- 


1 C. Rittor, t. 17, p. 1385. 
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sylvania the banks of the Pont-Euxin; from where we would return 
the Caucasus at our starting point, if the Chudes do not 

didn't stop along the way. They oblige us, by their metal- 

lurgy and by the very probable alloy of their bronzes, to make 
cross our borders through the heart of Siberia, where we 

we find ourselves in the presence of Chinese industry. 


If we encounter ancient bronzes outside these limits 
in India, China, Mexico, they were brought there by 
the merchants of Egypt, as history tells us, where 


the work of Semitic colonies whose emigration dates back 
in the most ancient centuries. 
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SECOND CHAPTER 


Legacies from the Stone Age to the Bronze Age. 


After having isolated in space and on the world map the 

vast region of ancient bronze, of those which had their 
particular metallurgy or who have never worked 

metals, we will determine which have been in time 

the relationship between bronze works and stone works. 

In the empire of this artificial metal we find, in fact, 
everywhere flint tools made with other flints, 

raw pillars that stand in the air, blocks of information 

me, heaped up into walls, and hills of earth and 

piled up stones which cover dead bodies and which do not 

nor do they suppose knowledge of copper or iron. 

These tumulus, these megaliths, these cut flints were in 

East and Egypt contemporary with the Bronze Age; but 

In transalpine Europe, they had it unquestionably 

preceded. There they were mere details in the vast and 

rich picture of a highly developed civilization. Here they have 
been the few legacies that a nascent civilization leaves 

known in the Bronze Age, and it is important for us to study them to 
to realize the transformations that this age has brought to them 
suffered, and new things that he added to the thin 

treasure of ancient things. This study is even more 

necessary that the Bronze Age was among all peoples 

barbarians the simple result of their trade with the na- 
civilized tions, and that being thus a phenomenon any future 
tice, he allowed everywhere to remain and only slightly modified the in- 
stone dust which he found firmly established. 


The bronze empire is divided, according to reports from this 


metal to stone, in four regions: 
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1° Barbarian transalpine Europe, with its Celts, its pillars 
and dolmens, its innumerable tumulus, which continue to 
produced during the Bronze Age and even during that of the 
iron; 


2° Egypt and Western Asia, which had no age 
of stone, and where the celt is unknown, the pillar and the dolmen fort 


rare, 


3° Greece and Italy, to which must be added in the east and 


to the west certain countries of Spain and Mid-Asia 
neure: it is the region of cyclopean constructions; without 
dolmens, with rare pillars and even fewer celts; 


i° The Atlas and Spain, very little known lands, with 
megaliths and no celts. 


These last three regions have in common the absence of 
celts, and thus oppose the first. 


The Stone Age, which did not exist in the Orient, was strong 
runs in Greece, and in Italy, even if he has not made 
completely lacking, and was maintained beyond the Alps until 
ques around the year 1200 to 1000 BC. He doesn't have 
has yet been studied and observed in Spain and in the Atlas. 


The Bronze Age, which ended in Greece, Italy, and perhaps 
also being in Gaul, around the year G00, was perpetuated among 
the Scandinavians until around the 8th century AD. 


Cells with the art of working certain textile plants; 

the megaliths with the Njclopean constructions; the read- 
mulus: these are the three main legacies that the age of the 
stone made in the bronze age 


I. THE OELT' 


U unpolished flint cover, seminal form of cutting instruments. Universe- 
celt saltiness and its development. Bromine celts. Iron celts. Stones of 


lightning. 


In Latin cf.ltk or celtes means the engraver's mark or 
rather the sculptor's chisel. This term, which does not belong 


1 Henri Sehreiber: Bronze celts in Germany and elsewhere. 
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to high Latin and which has no roots in this language 

no more than in Greek, could well have arrived in Rome from- 
then Gaul; at least kelt in Cymri has the meaning of stone 
fire and the oldest chisels were made of flint. The archaeo- 
modern ology understands by celt the wedge, the chisel, the ax 
made of hard, polished stone, or imitated in metal. 


The polished celt assumes an earlier age when instruments 


sharp edges were still shapeless and crude, and these 

were certainly the first of which men made 

use. That our ancestors emerged from the earth in the manner of 
mushrooms in a hundred different countries, according to the hypothesis 
materialist philosophers, or that we all come from 

of a single ancestor and that our race began its history 

tory by a golden age, according to universal tradition x, the 

first men were unable to provide for their most pressing 

needs only with the help of materials which were immediately available- 
lies to them, and who are the flint and the clay, the wood of the forest, 
the bone, horn and skin of wild and domestic beasts. 

Flint was by far the most preferred of these materials. 

heavens; because, intact or cut, it served as a hammer and instrument 
sharply. All human industry was then summed up 

into a very small number of primitive forms and so 

say seminals, which, like the glans, have grown and grown 

over the centuries, and which have each flourished 

in an infinite variety of instruments. The first vase of ar- 

gile contained in itself the Etruscan vases and the porcelain of 

China or Sèvres, and the history of the celt reproduced in miniature 
ture all that of civilization. 


The oldest age of stone has ended, according to tradition 

tion*, with Tubalcain, who is the Vulcan of the Latins, the Chry- 
son of the Phoenicians, one of the Ribhous of the Vedas. But the use 
unpolished flint instruments continued among the savages 


1842 (in German). Troyon; Fournet. p. 36 et seq.; Lubbock <4i 1 


and 3; Jehan: La Brelaqne, 1863, p. 212 
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vages of the antediluvian world, like the. prove the anti- 
Abbeville communities (p. 4). 


After the flood the earth was quickly repopulated, and we 

Today we find over the largest surface area of the globe 
instruments made of coarse or polished stone, some of which are 
in the hands of the savages, and whose others lie in the 

oldest tombs. Wedges, axes, knives, spikes 

(licks, spear points arrive in our museums, sometimes from 
Australia, Oceania, America, and sometimes caves 

nes, peat bogs, lake stations, burial mounds 


Transalpine Europe. The polished corner, discovered in the Ben- 
scabies, does not differ in any way from those of our regions. Japan 
book (with stone discs that served as currency) 

flint and jade axes, which experts declare ab- 

absolutely identical to those of France. Axes all 

Similar jade are sown on the ground from Chile to 

Ohio. Greenland itself has shale axes. The res- 

The resemblance between all these objects is so great that we already 
said she might one day provide new proof 

in favor of the common origin of the human race x. The linen 
guistics would not contradict it; because, the axe is said tuk, tak 
not only among the nations of the great family of 

Aryas, but among the Samoyeds, among the New Zealanders- 

dais, among the Redskins and, in Mexico, among the Otho- 

mis*,. 


However, crude or polished axes were never 

but found in the oldest monuments of the E- 

Egypt, neither at Nineveh, nor on the coasts of Phoenicia, and they 
are Similarly either unknown or excessively rare in 

Greece and Italy. This very extraordinary exception can 

it can be explained otherwise than by the supposition that art 

of Tubalcain was preserved among the most ancient peoples 

close to the hearth of postdiluvian civilization? 


1 Jehan, p. 218, the Annals of Christian Philosophy, or series, 
1 6. 


' Ad. Piolet: The Indo-European Origins, t. 2, p. 128. 
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In the barbarian world we can follow the whole history of 

the stone instrument. The corner serves as a chisel, a scraper, 
scraper; it becomes, as it becomes thinner, the tip of a spear or 
of arrow; while lying down, knife, saw, dagger; as it widens 
lying, ax of peace, ax of war. Then the corner big- 

sier becomes polished and, in countries such as Scandinavia, 
where the stone age lasted a very long time and where the materials 
the employees encouraged more careful work, the ha- 

ches, knives, spear points are worked with 

a very remarkable elegance. A very large number of 

Danish celts1 and several Swiss celts are pierced with a hole, 
intended to receive a handle, and certain examples cited more 
above (p. 19, 20, 22) prove that these instruments can be 

predate metals. However, in Denmark we 

They are usually found in Bronze Age burial mounds. 


Barbarian Europe saw the Stone Age give way to that 

bronze; but the ancient instruments of flint and jade 

did not disappear in front of the new metal ones. The cult 
preserved them out of respect for antiquity, and the industry 
perfected using bronze. Men and tribes 

of the past pierced the celts with cylindrical holes, of which we 
found the core, while the metal workers, 

which belonged to the future, while bringing or making 

the bronze sword, cast celts in their molds all 

Similar to those made of flint. The use of metal also allowed 
to vary and perfect the shape of these axes*: we 

folded the two edges into ear flaps to attach a handle 

forked and angled; this way of socket became a socket 
perfect, circular or square; we added to the celt a small 
handle, either to secure it by a link to the left, or to 

hang it on the belt; we widen the cutting edge into a 


1 In the Copenhagen museum, on 2770 stone celts. 746 are 
perforated. 


* it is very strange naked the workers in hronze n'nieni rhymes menaini Google 
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triangle or deployed it into two fins; everywhere we adorned 
symmetrical lines. It seems that they became 

essentially weapons of war: at least one bas-re- 

does the lief of Rome present to us a (iaulois raising his arm to 
strike his enemy with a celt fixed in the hand by a 

belt, and in Denmark we found a copper celt with 

its handle, at the end of which the strap was still attached- 
chee. These are undoubtedly the throwing axes, secures mis- 
siles, of which Sidoine Appollinaire speaks Other celts in 

bronze are hollow, and so fragile that they could only be used 
badges, only commander's batons. This is the party 

that the Bronze Age was able to draw from the celt that the Age had bequeathed to it 
prior. 


The bronze cclts, which are quite numerous throughout 
transalpine Europe and as far as Hungary', are the most 
common in the British Islesx. If they are extremely 

rare in Italy, in (Irece, in anterior Asia, it is that 
stone celts were barely known there. Dallas has it 

found in Siberia (p. 33). It is assumed that those of Peru 
are the work of a nation older and more enlightened than 


that of the Incas (p. 26). 


With the Iron Age the celt disappeared through metamorphosis. 
We only have a few iron celts, found in the 

Morbihan, in Alsace, in Switzerland, in Mecklenburg and in 
Scandinavia. But the little flint axe, which had already been 
enlarged in bronze, ends up becoming our big and heavy 

iron ax, while the trenchet turns into a doloire 

and the pain in plan. The celt, whose history dates back to the 
gate of Paradise, has remained until today in 

Iceland, in the form of a lever or a hoe. 


However, the revolutions of history and the progress of 
" L. 4, epist. 20. 


1 Judging by Mr. Schwab's museum, Hungary would be the country 
where celts took the most varied forms. 


x The Copenhagen Museum has 350 bronze celts; but the one 
Dublin Island 688 and all of Ireland more than 2000. 
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civilization had plunged into the most complete oblivion the 
centuries ago when only stone celts were used. 

These axes have thus become a subject of astonishment for 

the people and even for the priests, who met them 

sown everywhere on the ground, or deposited in large numbers 

in the tombs of extinct tribes and near their altars. 

They also became the object of popular superstitions: 

but what is very remarkable is that these superstitions 

are identical from one end of the earth to the other. These stones 
res, from which the iron makes the spark emerge, are called today 
commonly foundry stones in France, Italy, Spain 

loincloth, where the peasants carefully preserve them like 
amulets which have the property of preserving houses and 

the people of the fire of heaven. In Germany, they wear the 
same name of Donnerkeile. Already in antiquity the Latins and 
the Greeks similarly called them keraunia, and one pre- 

tended that, by means of these axes, the cities were taken 

and fleets. The Magi of Asia were looking for anything special- 
ment for their operations a certain species of ceraunia 
extremely rare that is only found in a minted location 
lightning1. Outside the world known to the ancients, in China, 
celts are called lightning stones in our country; has 

Java, teeth of lightning, and the same belief in stones of 
lightning is found as far as Brazil. 


II. MEGALITHS 


Their definition. Their age and duration. Pillars and dolmens. 


Under this title we understand all the monuments which 
commonly bear the name Celtic or Druidic. 


This name is improper, because these monuments exist and among 
des Deunles cfilf:'T’nr ' ' ' ! 
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where Druidism had not penetrated, and in regions 
where Celts have never set foot. 


Megaliths are rough blocks, or roughly 

sketched out, of a more or less considerable dimension, which 
usually have the shape of a pillar or that of a table, 

and which man has made serve the most varied purposes, but 
that he never slept on top of each other to con- 

build walls. 


This type of monument assumes a ground littered with blocks 
erratic following the latest geological revolutions, 

the absence of the metal chisel and a large competition of men 
supplementing by the number and vigor of their arms at the start 
requires any mechanical device. Megaliths belong 

therefore properly in the first age of civilization. But the 
religious respect for ancient things made them per- 

farce among certain historical nations during the period 

of the full development of the plastic arts, and among the bars- 
bars, the megalith has held up even better than 

the stone celt, throughout the Bronze and Middle Ages 

iron, during which it was roughly hewn without anything 

lose its primitive character. So he went through all the 

ages, and it too has its history, which is an integral part 
manager of that of industry and fine arts. 


By carefully studying the megaliths, we see them 

divide into two very distinct classes: the pillars, which under 
their simple form is not specific to any race, and the 

tables or dolmens, which are much less a certain kind of 


monuments, like pillars, that a special kind of archi- 
tecture, opposing Cyclopean architecture, and 

which are the work of only two nations, one Semitic, 
the other Japhetic. 
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A. The “Pillar”. 
Pillars, peulvans, menhirs. their geographical extension and their duration. The three 
pillar classes. 


The pillar will be for us the generic term, and we will learn 
pellerons standing stone the pillar whose height is not 

of three feet, peulvan, raised stone, the pillar of three to six 
or eight feet, menhir the eight foot pillar above. There 

Britain does not have a menhir that exceeds twenty feet, 

while western France has gigantic 

which reach seventy feet. To our knowledge it 

Similar colossi exist only in the heart of Asia, near 

of Lake Balkasch, at the foot of Ala-tau, in the valley of 

kora: there are nine of them, divided into two groups, 

some perpendicular, others very inclined: they have 

45 to over 65 feet in height. In the surrounding area- 

nante are large mounds with immense circulating altars 

laries. Were these menhirs erected by some people? 

Turkish? or did the Celts, Cimmerians, from the Caucasus, pe- 
born in Turkestan, and as far as Siberia where we re- 

found an Inverness? that's what they might decide 

the careful study of the altars and the excavations of the tumulus had 
Sinants. 


The pillars are not found among savage peoples, 

too weak and too lazy to take the trouble to 

to train, nor among certain civilized nations which have from their 
Originally possessed the metal chisel, such as the Egyptians, 

nor in areas devoid of erratic blocks like 

Babylonia and Assyria or like Russia. They are and have 

always been quite rare among the Chinese, Indians, 

Persians, Greeks, Italiotes. they are very numerous in 

the countries of the West where the three ages of 

stone, bronze and iron. 


1 Chev. des Mousseaux, God and the gods. — Mone, History of 
Northern Paganism, 2 vols. (in Alleni.). — Richard and Hocquart. Guide 
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The pillar has no determinate meaning in itself. Those 

who train it, can make it mean whatever they want 

pleases. Also, in many cases it is very difficult to avoid 
not to say impossible, to guess their intentions. For there 
to succeed, we must collect the evidence of history, and 
examine carefully: the shape of these monuments, which is 
sometimes quite complicated; their location in a valley, 

on a mountain, on a tumulus; their relationships with 

other neighboring monuments, and the rudiments of sculptures 
or even inscriptions traced by an inexperienced hand. 


We will distinguish the pillars into two main subclasses: 

cipal: that of the commemorative pillars, monuments intended 

born to keep the memory of an event or a hero, and 

the symbolic pillars, signs and dwellings of the gods, idols 

to whom we worship, the third class includes 

will be the pillars of very secondary importance, which will serve- 
wind only from enclosure or avenue. 


tx Memorial pillars. 


a) Erected in memory of peaceful events or victories, in Judea, in 
the Atlas, in Greece, among the Celts, h) Funerary cippi of the Phoenicians, of the 
Scandinavians, Iberians, Turks; Gallic carneillou. 


a) Those of these pillars which relate to an event 
important lead, with the progress of the arts, to the column 
monumental with inscription and bas-relief. 


Here the stone that 

Jacob in Bethel sets up a monument (matsebah) and anoints 

of oil; the twelve stones that Moses erected at the foot of Sinai 
aS a monument to the covenant that the twelve tribes of Israel 
are born to conclude with the Eternal; the twelve stones that Jo- 
sweat laid in the dry bed of the Jordan, and the twelve 

other than the same day he had it erected at Gilgal; finally, the 


large stone that he erected in Shechem under an oak as a witness 
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however the same Joshua Ht engrave a metal chisel on 
rocks a copy of the law 


This is how the Berbers, who however live in the middle 

Iron Age, erected pillars until recently 

informs in memory of a great event. There are approximately 
eighty years ago, the Ait-Iraten Confederation raised a 
Similar monument after having operated in his private right 
and its domestic customs a real revolution by the abolition 
tion of the right of inheritance established until then in favor of 
womenx. With one more degree of civilization, the pillar makes 
place at the pillar of stone, at the pillar of brass, on the- 
that the rites of the Corybantes were inscribed in Crete and 
Laws and treaties were registered throughout Greece. 


A treaty alone can fix the borders of peoples and 

tribes. In England the pillars were used by the Bretons to 

mark the boundaries of pastures. In France we will cite 
Grande-Borne (district of Saintes, Charente-Infé- 

later), on the borders of the Santons and the Pélrocoriensx. In 
Greece an inscribed column marked the limit of Pelopo- 

nese and Ionia. 


But of all the events that follow one another in the years- 
bloodied wounds of humanity, the most frequent is the 

war between two neighboring peoples, and for a pillar which 
recalls a peaceful convention, there will be ten who will 

will have trophies. We will not talk here about the stone that, 
in a feeling of piety and thanksgiving, Samuel 

erected near Mizpah in memory of the miraculous defeat 

of the Philistines*. But we will rely on the testimony 

of Elien 5 to recognize trophies in a big name- 


1 Gen. 28, 22, and 35, 14. — Ex. 24. 4 — Jos. 4. — Josh. 24, 27 —- 
Jos. 8, 32. — and Dent. 27, 2-8. 


"According to the unpublished memoir of Mr. Letourneux. 

1 See also in the Côte-d'Or, district of Chalillon-sur- 

Seine, a lirhe stone measuring 1 meter 60 centimeters which passes for a 
old terminal. 


' 1 Sam. 7, 12. 


e Hist. 12, 23 
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read the peulvans and menhirs of Gaul. In fact, the one 
of Saint-Micaud (district of Châlons, Seine et Loire), 
six to seven meters high, was erected, according to tradition, 


in memory of a victory won by the Gauls. A pi- 
Although it is true that it is not very high, it can be seen near the Champ de la Ba- 
size around Falaise (Calvados). 


b) Other pillars stand on a tomb for gar- 
der the memory of a leader, a powerful man, a great 
warrior. These are funerary caps. 


In Phoenician inscriptions, the cippus bears the name 
of matsebeth, like the rough stones of Bethel and 
Sinai. 


It takes that of bauta from the Swedes and the Norwegians, 
whose history only begins with the Iron Age. 

They said that Odin himself had ordered them to honor 
their heroes by erecting tall stones on their mounds. 

Some bautas bear runic inscriptions. 


Among the Gauls the cippe seems to me to have been, not a top 

pillar stuck in the ground, but a large and shapeless block placed on 
the ground. This is at least what results from the comparison of 
cameillou or Armorica cemeteries \ 


If this was really the cippos of the Gauls, we do not give 

we will not understand the meaning of a funerary monument to the menhir or 
peulvan who dominates certain carneillou, nor to the one who 

stands on the top of a tumulus. We would see more 

early the symbol of a god who watches over the dead. 


' Carneillou de Perros Guyrech (Lannion, Côtes du Nord); floor par- 

strewn with large rounded or oral granite blocks in the middle of which 

is the largest oscillating stone in all of France; - of 

Tregunc (Quimper, Finistère); on 3000 square meters, a big name- 

ber of enormous masses of granite and rounded, shapeless blocks; — 

de Kerveguelen (Châteaulin, Finistère) large blocks of granite surrounding 
a pyramid of 5 meters 60 centimeters, height: — of Courtevray (Ma- 

seas. Sarthe), 3 m menhir. 30 tbsp. in the middle of many blocks; 
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Near the tombs are, among certain peoples, pillars 

which are real trophies. According to a very curious passage 
of Aristotlex, who has escaped archaeologists, “the Iberians 
» (from Spain), warlike people, raise around their 

» tombs as many obelisks as the deceased had of his 

» alive killed from enemies. » Now, strangely enough, the annals chi- 
noises of the Tchéou (567-579 years after Christ) repeat 
attempts word for word Aristotle's words about a 

Tartar people. They tell us Thoukioue or Turks 

oriental, which were remains of the Hiong-nou, and whose 
name appears in the 6th century CE, "that they place a 


» stone on the grave and erect as many stones around it 

» that the deceased killed men during his lifex. » These Thou- 
Kioue dominated for two centuries until 744 over 

Central Asia and Siberia, and M. Ed. Biot believes he recognizes 
their tombs with the crude majaki columns (p. 32). 


2° Symbolic pillars. 


Ic betyl and the pillar. Pillar-idols ofx Semites, of* Orées, of Latinx, of Celts, 
Scandinavians. Mercury square pillar; limits, milestones: herineax, chlrons; in 
Egypt and Europe. — Loose stones, especially among the Celts. — Groups, 
alignments, circles of pillars, in Greece, among the Celts. — The cromlech, the 
hilittie, the Celtic, Semitic, Libyan trilithon. 


All people believe in God because God made 

man in his likeness and that he put his own image 

in our heart. Everyone felt the need to do so 

so to say descending from the invisible world the Divinity on the 
earth, preparing for him a dwelling place in their midst, a 
sacred enclosure, a temple, or by designating it to inhabit 
highest mountain in the country. Most succeeded 

overwhelmed by the temptation to represent God as pure spirit, by 


not far from Girnac (Morbihan) — another in Hérault — three 
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an evil image, which was quick to identify itself and 
confuse with him. 


The two types of images of the gods are the betyl and the 
pillar. 


Betyl is the black stone fallen from the heavens, “the pride 
animated, "the aerolite which was for the people a witness 
palpable dignity that their great divinity gave them from his 
presence and his favor 


The pillar can represent all the gods indifferently. At the house of 
the Canaanites or Phoenicians, Baal had his standing stones or 
matseboth (the mysibates of Eusebius), and, as solar god, 

like Baal-shamman or Hercules, his stone columns, 

chammanim. It seems that at the time of their highest civili- 
sation, the Phoenicians had remained faithful to the ancient cou- 

to worship their gods in the form of pillars, and that 

their country must have been at one time bristling with semen 

bible idols. The Arabs also worshiped stones. 

res. In Egypt, the obelisk was a solar pillar carved with 


care and registered; but this pillar was rather a symbol of 

God who reigned from heaven, his idol and object 

of a cult. Symbolic columns stood in the 

airs near the temples of Juno-Astarte in Hierapolis, of Venus- 
Astarte at Golgi, from Atergatis. The Assyrians represented their 
March by a column. The very name of the god Kijon * means 

fie column (kiôn) in Greek, and the primitive Greeks or the Pelas- 
ages dedicated to all their gods crude pillars 

which they rendered divine honors. At Phares, in Achaia, 

thirty quadrangular pillars each bore the name of a 

divinity. The Latins had a Jupiter Lapis. The councils 


"Black stone fallen from the sky: from Cybele to Pessinonte, very small; — 
of Cybele on the Ida; — from Emesa, very large and conical; — idol of E- 
phesis { Acts 19, 35); — star fallen from the sky in Tyre; — stone of 
Graces, fallen from the sky to Orehomene, - undoubtedly also the stone of 
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The Gauls mention stones and chapels dedicated to 
created in Jupiter and Mercury. Among the Scandinavians*, hegr si- 
means “both stone and idolx. 


On these idol-pillars, at their upper end, we 

first traced a human figure with a chisel. The head on- 

then mounted a sheath-shaped body, the end of the sheath 

out came the liras and the legs, and the statue finally became, 
in the hands of a Phidias, a masterpiece of majesty and 

of beauty. 


Mercury or eternal wisdom was of all the gods the one 

that the Latins and Greeks preferably symbolized by 

the pillar and by the square pillar1. So we hear such 
idols, menhirs, what Julius Caesar says of the great number 
of simulacra that the Gauls erected to their Mercury \ 


We cannot discern among the current menhirs 

those of Mercury, but tradition makes it clear enough that 
several were the object of religious worship. In fact, he 

is at the summit of which Christian priests have lexed or made 
sculpt a cross *, to attract men to the true God 

wise men who persisted in returning to idols. Today in- 

core the peasants anoint with oil and adorn the pi- 

links of the famous alignments of Carnac, as well as the stones 
oscillating, and in the district of Brest the menhir of 
Kerloaz, eleven meters high, which has on its two sides 

a round bump at the height of one meter, sees the new 


1 Primitive people, p. 512. 


* We do not know of any traces of stone worship among the 

Aryas of the Vedas and Zeudavesta, nor among the Homeric Greeks, ai 
among the Slavs. — Mr. Pictet does not find in the great Indian family 
Celtic no common and primitive name for idol, nor for 

prefer, for temple, nor even, which is quite extraordinary, for 

altar. And yet this family before its separation had its own 

God and his worship. 


* Primitive people, t. 2, p. 156. 
xli. Gall, 6, 17. 


' Tel is 6 kilometers from Lannion (Côtes du Nord), a large men- 
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married people come halfway to rub their stomachs to get some 
some forgotten deity the fulfillment of their desires. 

It therefore seems beyond doubt to us that in Gaul as 

in Greece certain pillars were idols. What is true 

of the Celts of Gaul, must be of those of Germany, of 

British Isles and Spain, as is also the case with 
Scandinavians. 


Mercury was throughout antiquity the god of commerce, 

the protector of public roads, the guardian of borders. 

The Terminus of the Latins was, like the Hermes of the Greeks, 
a block of raw stone, and the small square terminals of our 
fields and our meadows are only diminutives of the most 
ancient idols of these gods. Here the symbolic pillar is 
confused with a certain type of commemorative pillars. 


In the Dordogne department, the pillars, very named 

breux, are arranged in long lines which converge 

towards the most remarkable of all, that of Ecorneboeuf, near 

of Périgueux, and in the Lot, their distribution and their form 

led us to suppose that they supported lanterns used to 

guide the traveler in the immense forests which cover 

the country. The pillar would therefore have been in Gaul and elsewhere: 
beacon or at least milestone; terminal; idol; funerary cippus; tro- 
phée, or memorial of some great peaceful event. 


However, the pillar of Mercury was in antiquity replaced 
often placed by a pile of stone, which was called hermeon, 
acervus mercurii. Thus Tunic megalithic monument of 

Egypt was, at its southern limits, in the plain 

between Syéne and Phile, along the main road, a double 

row of hermes or stones almost spherical and po- 

lies, from six to twelve feet in diameter, which rested, cha- 


one on a larger one and supported a third 

probably smallerx. In the Saintonge, piles of stones 

res, named after chirons, which were probably dedicated to 
Mercury, border the anrion*j path where we inrlirmont Ho 
l^in - x 
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two kilometers long a line formed of stones 
huge. 


We will place here the Rocking Stone or loghan. This 

type of monuments is quite common in France and in 

Great Britain, rare in northern Germany and 

Scandinavia, even rarer in Asia, where it is found this- 
lasting as far as China. The ancients speak of a stone 
oscillating at Heliopolis in Syria and another at Harpasa in 
Decay. We cite one in Massachusetts and one in Hhode- 
island. 


It is claimed that among the number some are one 

Simple play of nature. But their form as well as their dis- 
geographical tribution proves the opposite for the very- 
large number of them. We cite one in England, 

which pivots on a stone ball inserted in a void 

dug half in the oscillating block, half in the ro- 

dear who bears it. Another in France, oblon-shaped 

gue, is balanced by its two ends at the same time on 

two pillars serving as pivots. 


It is assumed that these stones were intended to test 

the guilt of the accused. But they shake so easily 

that any accused would have been declared innocent. The oil that 
the peasants pour on these stones, and the supernatural virtues 
real things that they attribute to them, rather make them sym- 
boles of divinity. The oscillating stone of the carneillou 
Perros Guyrech, who weighs a million pounds, and who 

sure 40 feet in length by 20 in width, has on its sur- 

facing a basin with a spillway, and seems to be the altar where 
made sacrifices for the dead whose tombs 

surrounded him (p. 51). 


We return to the symbolic pillars to study 
the different modes of association. 
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from which the Mother stands, 5'/" meters high, and 
the Girl, 2 meters tall, symbols of two great goddesses of 
nature. 


They are aligned: in eleven and twelve parallel rows near 

of Excideuil (Dordogne); on eleven rows and on a length 

1500 meter climber, in Carnac (Morbihan); on nine rows 

mountains which curve towards the west, and for two kilometers of 
length, at Ardven (near Carnac); in two rows and 

over a length of two kilometers in Avrillé (Sables d’0- 

lonne, Vendée); in two rows and over a length of 

135 steps, to Plouhinec (same district as Carnac); ona 

row cut at right angles by two others, in Toulinguet 

(Crozon peninsula, Finistère). These alignments of pillars 
cannot be: nor cemeteries, the carneillou offering a 

any other aspect, and no skeleton being deposited at the foot of 
these peulvans, nor simple avenues, the rows end- 

no point at a temple. There are also symmetrical intentions 
bolics and in the number of pillars, and in the orientation 

of their rows, and in the various figures of these strange 
monuments. These alignments seem to us to be unable to be 

than armies of idols, each of which was the home of a 

geniuses who protected the country. These are also the two 

rows of pillars from the Mariana Islands (p. 19). 


We will note here for the record and without asserting its value- 
their symbolism: the winding alignments of Finland, 

in a country which has neither isolated pillars, nor dolmens, nor tu- 
mulus; the groups of colossal menhirs of the Kora (p. 48); 

the chessboard of 1660 pillars eleven feet high at Lovvamaha- 

paid in the island of Ceylon. 


Finally, the idol pillars can be arranged in circles, 


as in some places in the British Isles and the 
France 1; in concentric circles, like at Stonehenge; 


* In the British Islands there are a few circles of 12 or 19 
stones, each of which represented a subordinate god »* —- x 
nn nine AD'VO of shooting»»*x1» x 
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in semi-circles, as in Pédernecx. They are then quite frequent 
frequently associated with symbolic stones which represent 

try other ideas, whose form is more complicated and which 

are the transition to the dolmens. 


The menhirs express uniquely and in a very 

imperfect the superiority of God above men, his 

height, its majesty, its transcendence. The idea that from the top 
tor, not only does he dominate the earth, but protects it 

and somehow covers her with his wings, would be better 

made by an immense, very high block, which, not being able to place 
ner in the air, would be supported by pillars. The pillar 

loses its symbolic meaning here, and the idol is the horizontal stone 
zontal, flat or pyramidal, which it supports. This stone, 

it is that of adoration, the cromlech of English archaeologists 

and Irishx. Usually the cromlech which represents the su- 

peak, is accompanied by an obelisk or associated with pi- 

less high than him, who are the lower gods. 

These, sometimes are arranged in a circle around him or in front 

him, sometimes complete the ellipse of which he occupies one of the two 


is a circle of six stones one meter high with a seventh 

in the center. — A careful study alone could decide whether it is necessary to store 
among the circles of idols that of Gelainvilie (between Chartres and Ber- 

dear, Eure et Loir): twelve blocks of raw sandstone, placed on the ground and dis- 
laid in the shape of an ellipse with a large diameter of 21 meters: — 

that of Kervichar (Quimper, Finistère): 9 raw stones, stuck or 

laid down, forming an ellipse with a large diameter of 6.60 meters, 


— that of Pleuven (Quimper): 10 raw stones, stuck or placed; 
ellipse of 33 meters of circuit. — Circles of stone idols have 
also existed in Sweden. 


e In Pédernec (Guingamp, Côtes du Nord) is an elliptical enclosure 

500 meters long: at its northern end, on an esplanade, 

12 large blocks of stone are arranged in a semi-circle, placed on the ground (the 
12 months); 7 other blocks (the 7 planets) form the string of this bow; has 

the other end is a menhir 8 meters high. height, offering on a 
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ends. The term cromlech is commonly understood 

of the entire group. It was also called bothal in Ireland, 

that is to say, house of God (the beth-el of the Semites). The ex- 
plication that we adopt here of these circles, is guaranteed 

by the shine of metal idols which, in Ireland, had replaced 

placed the symbolic stones and which Saint Father destroyed 


trick. 


In France, we usually confuse the cromlech of the god 

supreme with the dolmens, and yet it exists ina 

Vienne island, near Confolens (Charente), a temple 

Gallo-Roman which leaves no room for any doubt about the existence 
the presence of real cromlechs among the Gauls. In an excavation 
elliptical formation, where one descends by four steps and which has 
twelve meters in length and five in width, are one 

from the ends and behind the altar, four coarse columns 

res, but with shaft, pedestal and capital, arranged in four 
dilatricular and supporting an enormous, rough, irregular rock, 
weighing 18,000 kilos. , which overflows its frail supports. 

This rock is in our opinion a symbol of Jupiter as 

the square menhirs are so many Mercurys. Any rock 

such resting on rough pillars1, must be a su- god 

beginning of the Celtic period, and we will distinguish this crom- 
lech-there dolmens with jambs or dolmen-altars by its 

upper face, which must be quite uneven and steep to 

that man cannot set foot there. Sometimes the cromlech 

is replaced by a mound formed of enormous neighborhoods of 

stacked rocks, and placed similarly at one of the ends 

of the temple, as in the temple of the Mother of God in the 
district of Quimper. 


On Mount Pilat (Loire) you can see, in addition to blocks of ro- 
dear ones named chirats (the chirons of Saintonge, p. 55) 

and circles of standing stones, enormous horizontal stones- 
tales supported by two pillars (here is the real cromlech), and 


' In Neuville fPnitixr«@. Mans a tamnlo Hnntnn wall fnrmn the oncoinlp Q 
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flat stones each resting on a single stone 

(the pillar being the accessory, the cromlech keeps its same meaning 
symbolic, whether it is supported by a single pillar or four 
columns). Likewise in Vauvenargues (Bouches-du-Rhône) 

are at some distance from each other “two horizontal stones 

zontals each placed crosswise on a planted base 

in the ground like a peulvan. » In the Balearic Islands is a 
monument in the shape of a T. In the Dir, in Gastal, towards the 
eastern borders of Algeria, Mr. Letourneux discovered 

green of the pial stones resting, like that of Pilat, the 

some on one, others on two pillars, but (until ju- 

ger by his drawings) of very small dimensions and shapes 

regular procedures involving chisels and the use of metal. Finally, 
the Ghourian Mountains, south of Tripoli and Great Sirte, 

offered Mr. Barth colossal Ts, but supported by their 

center by two very close pillars. These Libyan symbols 


of the supreme god Amoun, the true and the immutable, as well 

that the neighboring altars belong to a civilization quite 
advanced where the stone was carefully cut if it was not sculpted- 
was not yet. We will call bilithe the monument which has 

the T shape, whether the support pillar is single or double. 


As for the real trilithon. or lichaven, one would be tempted at first 

at first to take it for a high door, for a 

Egyptian-style pylon; because the horizontal stone does not overflow 

no longer any sense of the immense pillars which carry it to its 

two ends, and no longer seems to correspond to the fundamental meaning 
mentality of the cromlech. But the trilithon is only the repetition, 

on a colossal scale, of one of the two forms that pre- 

smell the cut stones of Gastal, and we cannot 

thus isolating it from the T biliths. We will therefore say that the trili- 
the figure a divine triad, a supreme god intimately 

united with the two cosmic deities that he dominates and who support him 
carry. Everyone knows the five immense trilithons of the Sto- 

nehenge, which date from the metal age and by their shapes 

squared and with their iron tenons. In Ireland, Kildare 

had its Slonehenges. Brittany, it is said, also has 

trilithies. But to torment archaeologists, a 
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traveler has just discovered it in the heart of Arabia, in 

the Nedsched, in the district of Kasim. They are so high that we 
passes underneath on camelback, and they form three vast 

circles similar to those of Stonehenge; in the valley are 
scattered with numerous pillars. India finally has its trilithons, but 
which have no symbolic and sacred meaning. At Sanchée they for- 
a continuous and circular enclosure like the one which 

surrounds the trilithons—idols of Stonehenge *. In Hima- 

laya, the Khasias erect on their tombs or circles 

colossal stones, or trilithons that travelers find 

feels in no way inferior to those of these same Stonehenge. 


So, if we leave India aside, we will Say: 

that the cromlech is the horizontal rough stone that supports 

tent one or two or more crude pillars, and which is, or 

isolated, or associated with a circle of peulvans*x, and that in the 
ages of metal, raw cromlech produces: a) cromlech 

mixed Vienne (raw block on worked columns); wheat 

bilithe T with single or double leg, and c) the trilith, of which 


all the stones, like those of the bilithe, were cut 

with more or less care. The Libyan bilithe was trans- 

brought from Africa to the Balearic Islands and Mount Pilât. The trili- 
the is Semitic through Arabia, Celtic through the British Isles. 

ques and France, in its smallest Libyan dimension by 

Algeria, from where he emigrated to the same Pilat. 


The circles of gods, formed of standing stones with 
without cromlech, must not be confused with the enclosure 
circular of consecrated ground. Usually we will recognize 
the first to their small diameters, but especially to the 
great height and symbolic number of pillars. 


x The pillars of Sanchée, united at their summit by the architraves, the 
are further in their height by three stone sleepers between 
ehaqne pair. 


* French archaeologists call the cromlech of the English dolmen, 
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3° Enclosures and avenues. 

Sacred enclosures. Funerary policies, in Asia, but especially in Libya and in 
Transalpine Europe. — \ coming from the sanctuaries, especially in Libya and among the 
Celts. 


[.es enclosures made of raised stones or simple po-blocks 

seated on the ground, have no symbolic or commemorative value 
moral. They only isolate from the common earth, that 

delimit a space dedicated to worship, to assemblies of 

people or tombs. There are therefore three species of enclosure- 
yours: sacred, political, funerary. But the tomb is 

often a place of worship, and the place of worship a forum. 


The enclosures are circular, semi-circular or elliptical. 
ticks, square or oblong, triangular and, in Scandina- 
life, naviform. 


a) In the age when no temples were yet built 

ples or walls, the place of worship was in the forest a 

clearing, in the open countryside, a space bordered by stones 

or by a ditch'; it is the nemedh of the Celts, the temenos of the 
Greeks, the primitive lemplum of the Latins. 


A distinctive feature of the nemedh appears to have been the position 
from the altar outside the enclosure. 


Almost all of the nemedh that remain today 

traces, contained one or more idols. Thus, the crom- 

lech of the Mother of God (p. 59) is at the end of an el- 

lipse of 24 meters of tower, formed of rough stones of little volume- 
leafminers. The temple of Pédernec with its 12-4-7=19 gods 

who face the superior god, are undoubtedly beautiful 


x In Léves (Chartres, Eure et Loir) is an eminence surrounded by foss- 
ses, Circular in shape, still covered with a remains of sacred forest and 
neu distant from a vast Druid cave — \ illnves iC.hateaudnn. 
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time of Gallic paganism (p. 58). That of the island of 
Vienna with its columned cromlech is Gallo-Roman (p. 59). 


Stonehenge is a circular nemedh which has as its en- 

surrounded by immense trilithons instead of simple pillars or 
blocks, and which occupies the middle of a vast square limited by 
a circular ditch. 


The shape of the nemedh varies a lot and is composed of 
sometimes implies in a rather strange way. In Abury, two 
circular temples are included in a vast enclosure, circum- 
cular too, where one arrives by long avenues. At 

Crozon (Châteaulin, Finistère) a large number of stones 
aligned leads to a double square enclosure of pillars, and, 
not far from there, another avenue leads to two enclosures 
contiguous, one square, the other triangular. 


If instead of arranging the standing stones in trilithons like 
At Stonehenge, they were all pressed against each other. 

very, we would have a wall, a palisade, a hedge of pillars, 

as there is an example in Malta and another in Spain- 

gne *. Another temple of (lozzo has its wall formed of im- 
these pillars lying and intertwined, which have a false air of 
resemblance to Cyclopean architecture. In England, 

at Furness(Lancastre) is an elliptical hedge of pillars con- 
tigus, behind which is built a wall of cyclo-blocks 

peans without cement; the diameter of the ellipse is 315 and 350 
feet. 


The pillared enclosures were able to survive the barbaric times. 


res and remain exceptionally in the middle of civilization. 
Thus, in the island of Ceylon, in Anajapura, the temple of Boud- 
dha is surrounded at a certain distance by 52 pillars of great 
nit, 4 meters high. 


In Brittany the shape of circular nemedh has been perpetuated 
killed until the time when we built in masonry 
covered temples. The temple of Lanlefi (Saint-Brieux, 
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carries a vault, and another wall, concentric with the 
first and forming with it a vaulted gallery. 


b) The enclosures of places of political assemblies carry 

in Sweden the name Domanringar or rings, circles of 

judges. They seem to be as rare in our West 

that they are common in Scandinavia. Moreover, it continues 

would be that these circles of judges, these forums were also 

places of worship. The true meaning of these enclosures 

is so little known that Mr. Worsaé is inclined to believe that in 

his homeland, entirely surrounded by raw stones, contains towards its 
center a tomb. 


c) Tombs, whether they have the shape of a high light 

mulus, or they hide from view under the surface 

of the ground, are frequently surrounded, in the west and north 
of Europe, as in Algeria, as in Altai and in 

Daouria, aS in India, of one or more en- 

surrounded by stones, (the stones are most often placed 

Simply on the earth and the dimensions are little known. 
siderable. In Scandinavia, these speakers affect the shapes 

the most varied and belong to the two stone ages 

and iron. In Algeria, they are, it seems, of three ages. 


In Hyderabad district (Dekban), the houses of llak- 

chasas or giants are circular stone enclosures 

raw which almost touch each other so as to form a 

wall, and towards the center, under the curved floor is a tomb 
in raw granite slabs bonded together with mortar -, in 

The graves are skulls of Hindu race and pots filled- 

folds of bones and some copper objects. 


In Scandinavia, Algeria and the Lot, a certain name- 

ber of tumulus have at the base and on their sides two or three 
crowns of more or less prominent blocks. These circles in- 
undoubtedly indicated the limits where the people stopped and 
the nobles. But in several cases we do not know if the pillars 
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this is especially the case in Algeria, sometimes driving 
to temples and altars. 


The country of Moab, according to M. de Saulcy, has avenues of 
raw stones. 


Mr. Barth discovered in the Ghonrian mountains (p. 59) 
Simple lines of pillars which directed pilgrims towards the 
sanctuaries. In Egypt, double aisles of sphinxes form 

but the avenues of the temples. 


In the vast Altai region, travelers encountered 
avenues of pillars leading to tombs or per- 
due in the forest. 


In England, the avenues of Abury exempt us from 
cite others. 


We already know the avenues of Crozon in France 

(p. 62). That of Gouenach (Ljuimper) leads to a dolmen- 
altar. In the district of Châteaudun (Eure et Loir), 

a path lined with stones leads to the Fontaine des Ma- 
lades, and, towards the Baignon farm, the stones increase by 
number and volume as we approach a 

circular cave not far from which are a peulvan and 

dolmens. The Sévre Niortaise also has its dolmens with 

bare of stone sheets, between Nanteuil and Exaudun. 


B. binds Dolmen1. 


Dolmenic architecture. tx Dolmen-tomb. Japbetic, Cimmerian, Celtic and 
Teuton. Semitic, pheresicn. Hindu. â° Dolmen with trough, tomb and altar; 
hhian and Ligurian. 5° Dolmen-altar; Gallic. Doubtful dolmens of Europe and 


from Asia. A* Dolmen-temple; Spanish and Gallic. — Duration of the dolmen. 


The dolmen, or stone slab, as we have said, designates pro- 
This is a special and primitive kind of architecture. This 
rudimentary architecture makes use only of large 

rough or barely roughened stones, which are usually 


1 Baron of Bonstelten. Essay on dolmens, 186.">. — Alex. Ber- 
trand. three articles in the Ilerue archaeological, 186-1. —Jehan, 
Brittany. — Mone, The Paganism of Northern Europe (in garlic). 
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wounds which are not very thick, and the smoothest side of which is always 
days shot inside. She knows neither the wall nor the 

vault, and has only one and only process, which consists of 

erect stones vertically on the ground more or less 

high, and to lie on these supports horizontally a 

or several slabs or tables (dol). These stone assemblages 

res can be symbols of divinity like the crom- 

lech and lichaven, which we discussed above (p. 

or altars, or tombs, or temples. 


These dolmens are, according to their shapes, apparent or 
covered, dns one with jambs. 


If they are visible and rise freely in the air, they 
are altars, tombs or temples. 


If they are surrounded by a mound of earth or hidden under 
an artificial hill, they are temples or tombs, and, in 

in the latter case, they lose their name of dolmens to take 
dre that of sepulchral chambers. 


With jambs, they are altars, not temples or tombs. 


Closed, they can be altars or tombs, but not temp- 
ples. 


t” Dolmen-tnmlieau. 


The visible and enclosed dolmen, the one whose stones verti- 

wedges all touch each other, and which in the open air offers the appearance 
of a dark cave with or without a door, is most often 

a tomb. This form of tomb seems to have originated 

occurring simultaneously in two different peoples, one se- 

Mitic, the other Japhetic. 


a) Towards the western end of the Caucasus, in the valley 
of the Atakoum, are almost cubic tombs, of approximately 


seven feet in all directions; they are made up of four slabs 
erect, which a fifth covers by overflowing with a 

Side; on the front side is a round hole through which we 

can pass the head, but not enter. These are, say the 

people of the country, houses that the giants built for the 
dwarves. At (iaspra, in Crimea, are similar dolmens, of 

five rough slabs, square or oblong, without holes. This kind 
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of tombs has been maintained until modern times 

m link the Circassians, among the inhabitants of Haut-Ratcha and to 
Kutais'. The Western Caucasus and Crimea were, according to 

In all likelihood, the first stage of the Cinimerians, (pii 
reappear at the other end of Europe under the name of 

Cimri or Cimbri, <|who are Celts. Now, the celli- 

ipie is quadrangular, and it sometimes has at the bottom a small 
opening which some archaeologists say is the door through 

which the soul leaves the dark sepulcher to soar 

towards the sky resplendent with light. But maybe it was 

this more prosaically the window through which the survivors give 
are born to the manes to nourish the remains of the sacrifices offered 
in their honor. The destination of these dolmens is, moreover, 
attested by a popular expression from Brittany and 

Scotland: “A table of stone has been set for him,” to say 

that he was buried. 


The dolmen-tomb is, in France and in Nord-Germany 

magne, much more often visible than covered. The pro- 

reverse portion exists in Scandinavia. These two species 

of tombs are balanced in the British Isles. We 

would say that the dolmen is the abode of the dead, and that more 
we rose towards the north and the polar ice, the more we pro- 
protected the deceased against the cold under a thick coat of 
earth. 


Chamber burial mounds sometimes have aisles 
dolmeniques, through which one could penetrate from the outside 
into the room to place a new dead person there. 


When the room is surrounded and not covered with 

earth, we can assume that the slab which served as a roof was 

at the same time the altar where sacrifices were made to the manes of the 
cêtres. 


b) In Perea, east of the Jordan and south of the Jabok, 
near Szalt (Soft of Gilead), is a group of twenty- 
seven dolmens, which Irby and Mangles saw. These dolmens, of which 


' DuBois il« Monlpéreux, Vuyaye aloiir du Caucasus, 1. 1, p. -13 ot 
i:ii; L. 5, p. 330; L. G, p. 73. 
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the shape is a long square, have their supports, numbering 
four, erected widthwise; the horizontal slab 

overflowing on all sides. It is very extraordinary that a 

of them has on its northern face an opening 

cut, very similar to that of the dolmens of the Caucasus and 
France. In the region of Hesbon, Mr. de Saulcy discovered 
green at least twenty dolmens, some of which- 

some are surrounded by circles of large blocks planted in the ground; 
they are oriented north and south, and entry is free. This 
type of burial is not that of the Hebrews, nor that 
Canaanites and Phoenicians (although there are two 

dolmens near Tyre), and we must attribute it to the IMiéré- 
his people or southern Lydians, who are for us with the 

H) csos the first civilizers of the West. 


In Malabar are two species of dolmens, which recall 

both shovel those of the area. They are called the 

Hindu islands stones. The umbrella stones (kodei-koull) for- 

ment, at ground level, vaults dug into the hill 

where we find among other things, with human bones, 

iron objects of Hindu origin. The topie-koull or stones 

lumulus, which appear to contain neither bones nor instruments, and 
which are perhaps altars, are formed of four to five 

rough stones surmounted by a very large slab; it looks like 

a gigantic mushroom. 


2" Angel dolmen, tomb-altar. 


The kodei-koull make the transition to the trough dolmens 

the Atlas. Here the dead body, burned and folded on itself, was 
lying in a pit where one prepared in flat stones 

a kind of short and low sarcophagus, and the dolmen which 

rises a little above the tomb is the altar on which 

the cult of ancestors was celebrated. This destination of the dol- 
men is indicated by its shape: the slab is in the rule 


1 Memoirs of the Ile Friture antique dealers, 1819. p. 000 cl next 
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supported by thin jambs and the monument is no longer 
closed, but open. It is attested by the basins and rivers 
goles dug into the surface of a number of tables 

to receive the blood of the victims. 


Mr. de Bonstetten tells us that trough dolmens 

of the Atlas do not differ in any way from the borders, or tombs 
giants, from the south and center of France, in particular 

from the department of Tarn and Oaronne. These dolmens are little 
high, because the table supports are placed vertically 

ment in their length as in Perea. 


3° Dolmen-altar. 


The dolmen-altar no longer covers either sepulchral trough or 
skeletons deposited immediately in the ground; if it is found 
under him human bones, they will be scattered and 

mixed together like the limbs of victims, which were detached 
from the body and thrown randomly. 


The altar dolmen is also distinguished from the trough dolmen. 
by its larger dimensions. 


It differs from cromlech by the greater number of 

its supports, and by the flatter and more united shape of the 
upper face of the table, on which stood the priest 

and the victim. 


It is open or closed. If it is open, the square slab, ob- 
long, polygonal, is supported in the air at its angles by 
"pillars, as a table is by its legs. When by 

one of its ends rests on the ground, the monument 

takes the name of half—-dolmen. 


In France, the dolmens on the table of which man has 
provided shallow basins with their overflows, or 
small round hollows united by gutters, are most 
onverls and jambs. 


In France there are at least two dolmensx (open or 
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let the blood of the victims flow, and one would say destined 
to taurobolic sacrifices. 


A fact which has not yet been noted is that, in the 

French-speaking Switzerland where there are no dolmens, as well as in Scandinavia 
dinavie, we encounter erratic blocks where the hand of 

the man dug small ponds. These blocks are 

such as dolmens with basins and channels. It's both 

shares the same cult, it is also the same use of the chisel in 

metal. But here the still half-savage people agree to 

the hand of nature the erratic block for altar without the 

place; there, already more civilized, he shapes and assembles the blocks 

and creates a place of sacrifices. 


There are hundreds of large dolmens in France, 
where they bear the name of fairy stones and are the object of 
many superstitious beliefs and practices. 


The dolmens of Spain and Portugal seem to me 

to be tombs rather than altars. A dolmen is mentioned 

in Corsica, one in Gozzo, another, which seems doubtful to me, in 
Etruria. Those placed in Greece are cylindrical monuments. 
clopeans. In the Carnatic, between Madras and Bangalore, 
Puticondah, is a monument of five vertical stones which 
support a flat one, in the center of two circles of pe- 

small blocks. This type of altar or tomb is quite common 

in the upper N'ilgherrys range. We are talking about a dolmen 
in Brazil; but travelers make do with the names of mega- 
so-called Druidic liths such confusion that one cannot 

take into account only precise and detailed descriptions. 


h" Dolmen- temple. 
There are certain aisles, some visible, others 
covered, which do not end like those of the tu- 


mulus, to a sepulchral chamber, and which by their large 
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that of Essé (district of Yilré, Ile et Vilaine), on the borders of 
four Celtic peoples, have meters in height, as many 

width and I!) length. The two most beautiful monuments 

of Touraine and Anjou are the avenue of Saint Antoine du 


Rocher, near Tours, and that of Bagneux, near Sau- 

wall, which are 3 meters high by 3 and 7 wide and 

on II and 9 in length, and which are both divided 

in two rooms like the Roche aux fées d'Essé and like 
most constructions of this type. In the roundings- 
Cherbourg and Valognes areas are on the heights 

several covered galleries which, it is true, only have 
060 to 133 centimeters in height; but they measure up to 
to 20 meters in length, and they bear the name signi- 
ficative of poiu/ttelée (worshiped) rocks. 


The colt was flint: it first became bronze, then iron, 

and by changing material, he perfected himself, at the same time 
time when he saw a crowd of instruments arise around him 

new things. 


The megalith, on the contrary, has, from one age to another, no 
changed and always remained solitary and sterile. Algeria 

has trough dolmens from the Antonine century; in France we 

found in l)ol (district of Saint-Malo) a coin of Adrian 

under the immense menhir of the Dolent field, which measures 30 feet 
above ground and 13 below. This menhir, these dolmens 

no different in any way from those of the Celtic age, and the age of 
Celt in the first centuries of the Christian era, the peoples, 
learning to handle bronze and iron, did not imagine 

a Single new form of cippe, of trophy, of idol, of 

such, nor temple. 


Also the time of a megalith is very difficult to determine. 
finish. The pillars usually have at their feet and under 

them no metal or flint objects, and the dolmens open, 

even the closed dolmens, having undoubtedly been excavated since 
for a long time, have been very poor in antiquities. A little 
However, be sure that the copper, bronze or iron chisel 
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(A fact already known when we roughly squared some 
tain granite pillars, dug basins in the tables 

of dolmens, sculpted on rocks or on green stones 
icals of covered walkways, symmetrical lines, sym- 
boles, letters, or outlined shapeless statues. Maybe 
also a more careful study of the megaliths will allow 
it to distinguish the oldest from the most modern 
predominance of symbolic genius among the first and 
more complicated forms of the latter. 


III. CYCLOPEAN CONSTRUCTIONS 1 


Their four species. Their geographical region and their exclusion from dolmens. 
Their age and duration. Their Semitic or Pelasgic origin, their cradle 

in the Paltiochide, in Spider. The corbelled vault, of the Egvpte and 

from Phoenicia to the Orkneys. 


The peoples who had committed themselves to the path of the arch- 
dolmenic tecture, had gone astray: they could not 

build neither wall nor vault, raise neither temple nor palace, 
not even build the most modest house. The true way was 

that of cyclopean architecture. 


We will distinguish with Dodwell four species of con- 

cyclopean structures. The first and oldest 

consists of shapeless and crude blocks, piled up one on top of the other 
others with enough art to present the appearance of walls 

united and perpendicular. Later we shaped with the chisel 

of copper, bronze or iron these large stones which lay 

on the ground, and they were given the shape of polygons of ine- 
equal size and an unequal number of sides, but with faces 

planes. This construction in irregular polygonal blocks 

was very difficult to execute. It required a lot of intelligence- 
gence, work, perseverance to make the exact 

such a large number of angles. Also these walls make 


x Petit-Radel, Research on cyclopean monuments, 1841. — 
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by their perfection and their solidity the admiration of observers 
tors. However, this architecture could well build 

walls of very great development and, according to the ex- 

pressure from Euripides, “raise them to the heavens”; but he 

was very difficult with polygons to cover with one or more 

two blocks a city gate, or a cylindrical vault 

a room, a tomb of a certain width. 


So we wasted no time in asking the mountains for- 
formed by regular layers of rocks, the stones large and 
flat ones that were not found among the erratic blocks. We 


opened careers, undoubtedly with the help of instru- 

metal structures, and horizontal stone walls were erected 
tales. They were first used at random and without the slightest 
symmetry, and it is the third species of cyclo-construction 
pagan. Later, without cutting them yet, we choose those 

which were of equal thickness, and they were laid in layers 
regular. There was only one step left to take to 

river to the ashlar with which the architecture begins 

ordinary ture. But before the size, we had already invented the 
corbelled vault, and we covered the doors and the 

alleys of huge flat stones which have a false air of res- 
Similarity with the tables of the dolmens. The dolmen is a 
complete monument whose table rests on sup-stones 

ports erect in height or width and not lying down 

of field; while the stone roofs or lintels 

flat cyclopean constructions rest on real 

walls which are part of a vast building. 


Cyclopean constructions and dolmens are mutually exclusive 
reciprocally to the south of the Caucasus, the Alps and the Pyrenees 
born. Perea and the Caucasus, which are the two homelands of 
dolmens, do not have walls made of shapeless blocks. The Aramée. 
where we place the cradle of Cyclopean architecture, 

has no dolmens. This type of construction has become widespread 

from there into Asia Minor and Crimea, arrived at his 
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never find themselves in conflict with the dolmen. The dolmen, at 
contrary, is not uncommon on the northern, western and southern edges of 
the Iberian Peninsula, where no cyclo-wall is known 

pean, and reigns without rival in the vast region of the Atlasx,. 


Egypt, which had no erratic blocks, did not 

knew Cyclopean architecture, and immediately not only- 

extracted from its quarries, but cut and polished the sandstone, the 
limestone, granite and porphyry of its mountains. In the 

Babylonia and Assyria, brick was from the earliest ages 

the only material in use. Point of raw block walls 

in Iran (if not perhaps in Aderbidjan), nor in 

India, neither in China, nor in Siberia, nor in the immense places 
nes of Lower Europe, not even in Lithuania and 

Prussia where blocks torn by the waves from the Alps abound 
Scandinavians. Nierupp and others after him have sought in vain- 
ched in Sweden, Norway, Denmark a cyclo-monument 

peen, acropolis or sacred enclosure. France, so rich in dol- 

mens, there is barely a block wall in the Vosges 

raw. These constructions are less rare in Germany (from 


Taunus to Moravia) and England; but one 

a more careful study would perhaps find that they are less 

real walls than irregular piles of large 

stones, and that they do not bear the essential characteristics 
of Cyclopean architecture. At least the peoples whose 

they are the work, have they not practiced the size of the 
stone and reached the lowest level of architectural art. 


In the New World, the monuments of Peru and without 

doubt also those of Mexico, were not built in blocks 
rough, nor in large stones arranged in regular beds, 

but in blocks of various shapes, carefully cut using 

metal instruments. They therefore do not belong to the age 
of stone. 


1 Corsica has, as an exception, a cyclopean construction (at Mariana 
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But among the (|four hundred and eighty cylindrical monuments 
clopeans of anterior Asia and southern Europe, 

even those which are made of raw blocks, are they well 

from the Stone Age? Weren't these blocks cut on 

a face, as Dodwell says? I n wall made of blocks 

like this there is, in the ruins of Argos, a basre- 

lief and even an inscription? The acropolises and sacred places 
created of which these walls formed the enclosures, do not suppose 
they are not a civilization superior to the savagery of races 

of which the celt was the most perfect and pre- 

heavens? Doesn't tradition make Cyclops, all at once? 

architects and blacksmiths? The walls of Mycenae 

are formed, at least in their lower part, of blocks 

raw, and, according to Euripides, the Cyclops who had raised them 
vés, made use of the Phoenician rule, as well as the 

various metal instruments with which we work 

rock. This rule was undoubtedly the one we are talking about 
Aristotle: “the lexible rule of lead of the Lesbians, which was 
undetermined as to what it was to settle, and which, a 

once folded, could not in the same condition be used to adjust 
the others. » At least it is certain that the construction in 

raw stones remained strong in several countries 

long after the invention of metallurgy. So at Home, 

tells us Dionysius of Halicarnassus, “before Tarquin the Elder, the 
“walls were made of rough stones, assembled without any art, 

“and it was he who was the first to build with large stones 


“cut to the management. » In Asia Minor, Mr. Texier even 
discovered a Cyclopean wall which, according to an inscription, 
had been built during the reign of Vespasian. 


The Cyclops who raised the walls of Tiryntbe, and 

who were thought to have invented the art of 

to build the towers 1, came from Lycia, a Semitic land. 
The Lesbians, whose island was also called Pelasgie, were 
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in northern Lebanon. But the Paltiochide has cyelo—monuments 
pagans, and we are inclined to make this country the cradle of 
Cyclopean architecture. We would thus attribute to 
Palliochians or Plethi or Philistines or Pelasgians all these 
constructions which are indifferently called cyclopean and 
pelasgic, and the Cyclops are for us, like the 

Dedaiides, a Semitic or Philistine corporation of arch- 
tectes, of freemasons, who from Paltiochides had emigrated 

or rather spread across Lycia. The Cyclops and the Pelasgians, in 
advancing towards the West, found the islands of 

the Aegean Sea, Greece, Italy, already inhabited by tribes 
from Javan or Jon. They were probably half- 

wild; but by their intelligence and by their spirit between 
taking, they were in no way inferior to foreigners 

who settled among them. They will soon have 

borrowed their industrial processes from the newcomers, 

while they will have taken the native language, and if it is not 
no construction in raw, polygonal or qua- 

drangulars, who is not of the Pelasgian school, it is 

no doubt several who had Ionians as architects, 

students of these Semites. 


The corbelled vault is the most accentuated feature 

of the architecture of the Pelasgians, which merges with that of 
their brothers and neighbors, the Phoenicians. She was, it is true, 
also practiced by the Egyptians; but as they do not have 

never made a large trade by sea, nor sent far away 

colonies, we can in our research not hold 

ignore them and admit that any corbelled vault 

testifies to the presence of Semites, Philistines or Pheni- 
ciens. This form of construction has two distinct types: 

the ogival aisle and door, and the treasure or covered tomb 
cylindrical pole, usually cut into a segment. 


We will cite: on the one hand, the covered paths of Delos, 
of Argos, of Tyrinth, of Nauplia'; the Arpinum Gate; 


e I don't know what the shape of the two caves is. garnished with ro- 
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a nave. which is said to be unique in Europe, made of se- 

ches, most of them uncut, on one of the Balearic Islands; else 

on the other hand, the treasures of Atreus, of Menelaus, of Mimas; the tom- 
beautiful domes from Crimea; those of Italy; the Nu ra- 

llies of Sardinia and the Talayots of the Balearic Islands; the tumulus 
from Wellow (Somerset) in England; the cairns of Kew- 

(irange and Duwlh, that of Anna-Clogh-Mullen in Ireland 

H several cairns in Orkney. 


It is therefore as far as Orkney that cyclo-architecture 

The Pagan leads us in the footsteps of the Philistines and the Helicopters. 
nicians or their students, Ionians, Etruscans, Irish, and 

as we will see that the Semitic peoples knew from 

their origins the use of metals, we will bring into 

our bronze age all the monuments with corbelled vaults, 

all those with carved polvgognes, and perhaps even several 

of those with raw and coarse blocks. 


IV. THE TOMBS. 


Burial with folded bodies, seated, lying, broken, embalmed; pri-mode 


mititive, even among the Aryas. — Surhtimalion; checkout and room; luiiulus, 
eumbel. Simultaneous development of tumutus among the most distant peoples; 
pyramids. - Cave". — Dolmen, ed'cule, mausoleum. — Cubic fossa with 


fled into the resurrection. Horizontal pit. 


Cremation, the fruit of a moral resolution: especially among the Japhethites. 


Return to burial by Christianity. 


We can bury the dead, burn them at the stake, 

throw them into the waters, expose them to wild beasts, 
embalm; but these various modes of burial have no 

the same antiquity. The burial is (with embalming 

the oldest of all, and it preceded cremation. It is 
which results: stone age tombs; of the 

humanitarian belief in an underground place where souls 
‘descend from the pit (they would ascend to the sky 


(“enormous lees and worked with extraordinary art, to Alizea lanj 
N.iblicii, in Acarnania. 


cairn, 


Urnx. 
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with the flames of the pyre); myths of the two worlds 

relating to infernal rivers; from general faith to evocative 

tion of the dead who arrived from the bosom of the earth and did not 
did not come down from the height. The ancient form has been maintained 
held throughout antiquity among most peoples 

Semitics, among the Egyptians and among the Chinese. The Egypt- 

well and the Babylonians did not limit themselves to burying the 
bodies, they preserved them from corruption by hiring them 

mant, as the tiuanches did later. In some 

peoples, which we would say Camites (Babylonians, Troglody- 

people from Ethiopia, Kaffirs and Hottentots, Blacks from Oceania, Pe- 
Ruvans, Brazilians, Red Indians), we were or we are so 

convinced not only of the immortality of the soul, but of 

the resurrection of the body, which is given to the corpse in the 
maternal womb of the Earth the folded position of the child in 

his mother's breast. It is noteworthy that this same 

attitude has been found in cubic burials of the age 

stone in Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland* and the 

oldest tombs in England. 


We sometimes confuse folded bodies with seated bodies. 

The sitting or squatting position, which was, says Father Co- 

chet, “of all times and all peoples,” supposes 

that the dead preserves in the invisible world the habits 

and the kind of life he had on earth. The lying body 

on the ground on the back simply expresses the faith of the survivors 
vans in a future life unknown to them. Barbarians 

only, like the Libyans, will tear the corpse into pieces before 

to place it in the pit. 


The priority of burial is only subject to dispute 

for the Aryans. W. Grimm and, after him, M. Ad. I'ictel yes 
sought to prove through linguistics alone that prior 

When they dispersed, these people burned the corpses and 
that the burial among them all took place at a later date. 
If this thesis were true, it would necessarily follow that 


1 Primitive people, t. 2 books. 10. 
eTroyon, p. 38.i et seq., and in the Materials of G. de Mortiilet. 


p. iM. — Primitive people t. 2, p. 315. 339 621. 
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transalpine Europe, whose oldest tombs contain 

ment of uncalcined bones, would have been inhabited primarily 
tively by a non-Arya race (Finnish or African), which 

would be that of the Stone Age, and. as in the North 

Europe, incineration seems to be making its appearance with the 
bronze, the Bronze Age would be that of the Scandinavians, the 
Germans, Celts, who, coming from Central Asia, would have 

brought to our West with the custom of cremation 

the art of combining copper and tin. It would therefore be necessary to seek 
in Siberia or towards the Caucasus the cradle of our nations 
Western and the hearth of metallurgy of their age 

bronze. But the Cimmerians and their Caucasian brothers did not 
did not shine their dead (p. (>C>), and the peoples of the region 
eaucasique have certainly learned to mix copper and 

tin until long after the establishment of the Celts in 

West. There are also positive facts which militate against 

be the opinion of W. Grimm. England has never had an au- 

very inhabitants than the Aryas, the Celts, and during the age of 
stone she buried her dead by folding them more often 

that she would not cremate them. The Gauls burned their 

corpses in the century of Julius Caesar; but, at the same time 
and much later still, several countries remained 

faithful to the primitive custom of burial. We see- 

let's see how in Scandinavia the population of the age of 

Pierre was, in all probability, Arya and not fin- 

noise, and Bronze Age cremation a mere accident. 

Finally, Cicero and Pliny formally declare that in Rome 

burial was the oldest mode of burialx, and 

it was the same in Greece, where in ancient times 

the dead were only burned on foreign soilx. 


Archeology and history cannot therefore accept 
this special point the results of linguistics. Besides, 
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Mr. Pictet seems to only hesitantly agree with the opinion 
of Grimm', and MG Gurtius refuses to explain * taphos 

tomb, by tap, top burn, and to isolate pit and ditch, taphos 
and TAPHROS, GRIIFT and GRABF.N. 


The shape of the tomb in the mode of burial goes- 


will laugh according to the nature of the soil and the degree of civilization. 
Is the ground hard and rocky, and does man not have a chisel? 
metal to dig a pit? he will lay down the dead body 

on the earth itself. Allow us to give to this 

mode of burial the name of surhvmation. The body is 

folded, sitting or lying down; we create a shelter for him with stones 
proportionate to its size, and we protect it against beasts 

wild or against the cold (p. 67) by covering with earth 

or his little abode of stone (his box, say the Scandi- 

naves). If the deceased was a great person, a prince, a hero, the 
box becomes a vast and high room, and the humble mound 

a high tumulus, which can only be rounded and conical. THE 

stone tumulus will be called cairn; in the ground, tombelle. 

In areas rich in erratic blocks and moraines 

ancient glaciers, the funeral hill will be surrounded by a 

or two enclosures of large stones or raised stones 

and topped with raw cippes, bautasteine (p. 50). THE 

mounds of the poor and the common people disappear with 

centuries and sags to ground level; but the mounds 

remain. We find them today, as well as the 

celts and standing stones, so to speak over the entire sur- 

face of the earth: in Virginia and Peru as in China 

and in Siberia, in Western Asia as in all 

Europe, among the Greeks or the Etruscans as among the 

Scythians or the Germans, in Troas as in Orkney, where 

there are two thousand of them. 


The mounds which begin with the Stone Age, were 
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the progress of civilization, we see them modify spontaneously 
ment in the same way in the most distant countries- 

aunts. Thus the Chinese in ancient times gave to 

their mounds a circular base surrounded by a wall, and the 
tombs of Sardis and Pergamum, those of part of the 

Libyans, several in Etruria offer a complete construction 
Similar. 


The tomb and the cairn will become quadrangular and 

pyramids if they are no longer built in earth or stones 

piled up, but in carefully cut blocks or bricks. 

Such are the pyramids of Egypt, the tomb of Minus, 

that of the queen of the Massagetas Zarina, that of Porsenna, 
the morai of Obéréa (p. 18). 


However, the mountainous countries contained caves, 

whose narrow entrance could be easily closed, and which 

offered a peaceful asylum to the dead and the living alike. 

The cave of Machpelah near Hebron was probably 

the work of nature and not of man. But, once in 

possession of metals, the people will dig for their 

kings and for their great ones in the living rock of tombs, more 
or less ornate: thus in Egypt, in Assyria, in Persia, in 

Judea, in Asia—-Mincura, in Greece, in Etruria, in a word 
throughout the southern half of our bronze empire. 


The exposed and free dolmen, in hot climates and 

temperate, is the abode of the dead among half-formed peoples 
barbarians who do not pay honor to their ancestors 

excessive. Among civilized nations it becomes a edifice, 

when it is formed of stones cut and sculpted with art. 

The building will lead to magnificent mausoleums 


We return to the primitive overhumation, and from this point 
From the start we take another route. The ground is loose; 

He is armed with a small flint or metal hoe; 

he digs and his work progresses little, but it does not count as 
no time, and the pit is finally deep enough for the 
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The grave can be square, cubic, and the body will be buried there. 
folded on itself according to the primitive belief in the resurrection 
rection (p. 78). 


It will be vertical and will have the shape of a well 
bottom of which the body will be seated Such is the burial 
most ancient of the Chinese. The wells were similarly 
Rome, according to Festus and Varro, the oldest mode of 
burial. Small cisterns were found in Cadiz where a 

only body could hold, and which is believed to be of phe- 
Nice. Burial shafts are not uncommon in 

Gauls, where they measure from 2 to 9 meters deep (the 
cinerary urns contained in some of these wells, 

appear to have been deposited there at a later date by 
new generations who violated ancient tombs). 

Even today, in Brazil, Peru, the Caribbean, 

the corpses are placed in wells. 


The fossa is horizontal and ob ion only when the body is 
lying on his back. This form, which seems to us the most 


Simple and most natural, was also the oldest and 

even the only one in use among the Israelites faithful to tradition. 
tion and the law. Elsewhere it is more recent than the well and 

the cube. 


A very rare form of tomb, at least in the anti- 

equity. is the cone or truncated pyramid. She would go back 

according to Phoenician traditions in antediluvian times, 

and at its origin it would not have been distinguished from the silo or 
underground atticx. Algeria has some old 

burial silos. One was discovered near wells 

Thoré (Vendôme. Loir et Cher). In modern times, the 

Negroes from Guinea and Congo dig at the death of their 

kings of immense pits, which widen with the 

depth, and where favorites and servants descend alive 
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Burial, in its various forms, has given way, more 

or less promptly, to incineration by the simple fact 

of the progress of ideas, and of the crises that the human spirit goes through 
hand. Among the Aryan or Japhetic peoples, to whom is 

shared the task of fully developing civilization 

tion, a moment of reaction came when the soul acquired the 
strong feeling of its superiority over the body. So he gave him 
it was enough to know that she herself was immortal, and she no longer 
concerned with the resurrection of the flesh; she claimed not to 
no longer go down with his body into the tomb and from the tomb 
beautiful in hell, but immediately ascend to heaven, 

and to rise there she invented a new mode of funeral 

taunts: the pyre, with whose smoke she ascends 

towards the gods, and who reduces his demise to a little ashes 
mortal scum. So the survivors stopped filing 

near the dead man his tools and weapons, which would be 
perfectly useless in his heavenly abodex. So also 

the cinerary urn makes its appearance *, and the tombs 

take new forms, which vary greatly, but 

all of whom testify by their puny appearance to the lack of 

case we make of the dead body. 


The urn appears to have been unknown to the Egyptians and the Sé- 
moths, people of the past who remained faithful to the ancient 
burial. It is particularly Aryan, Indo-Euro- 

Pagan, Japhetic. I don't know if it exists in China and 

the Mongolian race. It is difficult to say to which peoples 
belong to the urns of Siberia with which we find 


harnesses and metal mirrors (p. 34). 


The urn can be placed in the ground, either bare or protected 
by stones, with or without a cippe. Often we find it 


1 According to Lubbock, in England, out of 284 tombs where no one found 
neither flint, nor bronze, nor iron. 223 belong to the burial by inci- 
generation. 


' There is, however, a country where the funerary urn predates the 
cremation. Certain peoples of Brazil make clay vases. 

its immense spaces in which they place their dead, seated or almost 
upright, and which they bury in trees or in wells. 
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buried On the surface of liimulus from previous ages. By- 
time it was placed on the ground itself and covered with a 
mound of small stones. Elsewhere the high liimulus of age 
of the stone survived the burial, and it contains 

ashes. 


The very numerous peoples who, through progress alone 

of civilization or under the powerful action of religions 
news, had abandoned burial for cremation 

ration or for exhibition, are successively brought back 

by Christianity to the primitive tradition, which was the ex- 
pressure of the true instincts of the soul. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Kisemenls of Pétain, copper, lead and zincx. 
I. TIN. 
Elain de Elude unknown to the ancients; of I lliiidou-koiwh, of Elbérie, Irés—an- 


eienncincnt exploited; from Crete; from Spain, scanty; of ('.ailles, no 
mentioned; of Cornwall, the only famous one. 


The ancients and the moderns do not know of deposits 

tin neither in Africa *, nor in Arabia, nor along the coasts of 
Iran. In India, not to mention Banca and Ceylon, there are 

in Méwar (central country) or Odeypour, in the northwest 
Vindhya Mountains, very rich tin mines, which were 

recently operated encorp. But they were not 

not in antiquity; because at a short distance from this country 
was Barygaza, the Bombay of past centuries, and we know from 
the journey of Arrian5, that in the first century of the Christian era 
Egyptian trade, instead of exporting tin from this city 

from Mewar, brought that of Cornwall, which even 

reached as far as .\elkunda (today Baraki) on the coast 

of Malabar, halfway between Goa and Cape Comorin. We don't 

will not say that towards the Christian era, unknown causes, 


' See especially: Pliue, Hist. nat. , 34. — Fournet. — Porhiger. — 
C. Ritter, etc. 


1 Goguet fOn the origin of laws, t. 1, p. 113), says the opposite on 

the authority of Le Blanc, Voyage, a"6 part, p. 80 and YHist. embarrassed- 

rale of the engaged, t. 1, p. 25. The second quotation that we have transcribed 
written (p. 17) does not prove. We were unable to verify the first 

* Gengr. grirci minores. Didot. I 1, p. CIX, or Journey 49, comp 7 

8.28.56. 
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great wars, bloody revolutions would have put 

end to a very old exploitation of the treasures of Mewar; 

for around the year 1000 Solomon's fleet brought back from Ophir, 
from the mouths of the Indus, from the region of Barygaza, from gold, 
Silver, ivory, monkeys, peacocks4, and nothing 

tin. 


Ceylon, Malacca, especially Banca are very rich in tin. 
But these riches were unknown to ancient people; 

otherwise this tin would have expelled that of England, of 
Nelkunda and Barygazax* markets. 


Persia, Chardin and Tavernier tell us, has no 

of tin and receives this metal from India8. However, travelers 
More modern geers have discovered tin in the region 

from Bamian to the heart of I Himlou-kousch or Paropamisus 

From the bosom of these mountains descends the Hindmend or Hetumat, 
the river with numerous / umts, which, at its entrance into the 
arid plain, waters the town of Bosl or Best, the city of jars- 


dins. Best is the Abeste of the ancients, which was inhabited by the 
Oranges, and these Oranges, towards the Christian era, made, 

according to Strabox, the trade in tin Si from Bamian 

metal would have been directed by Caboura (Caboul) towards the Indus, it 
would have arrived in Barygaza where it would have soon supplanted tin 
of Cornwall. So he took another route, and the valley 

or the waters of the Helumat led him towards Lake Zareh, 

from where the caravans carried it, undoubtedly through the oases of 
Iranian desert, towards the big cities of the Tigris and Eu- 

phrate. When did mining go back in antiquity? 

tion of these mines of Paropamisus? If, in Zend-avesta, 

aonya really has the meaning of tin (p. 36). we can be 

certain that these mines were very well known to the Bactrians 

in the more or less remote century of Zoroaster. But maybe 

were they already at the cradle of humanity nnstdiluviemie: 
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because, the basin of Lake Zarelt or Drangiane and the regions 
neighboring towns offering an extraordinary number of names of 
Semitic cities it could be that Abeste in the origin 

was called ab'tsa, which in Chaldean means tin. She would have 
therefore been from the most ancient times the great stage of 
trade in this metal east of the Tigris. 


Iberia or Georgia contains tin mines, as well 

than gold, silver, iron and copper The Greeks nor the 

Romans do not tell us about all these metallic riches; 

but Iberia was for them a barbarous country, very little 

known, and their silence does not surprise us. He's at the con- 
difficult to explain that of the Armenian. Moyse de 

Khoren5, who should have been better informed, it seems 

on the products of a country which touched his homeland. He 

It must be concluded that if these mines were exploited, they 
ceased to be so quite early. Research done 

on the site will perhaps lead to the discovery of ancient 
mining works. In the meantime, we admit the ancient 
exploitation of these tin deposits, based on the extent 

very considerable sion of the Iberian name of this metal, on the 
bronze-copper vases delivered to the markets of Tire by the 
Iberian blacksmiths named Tubal, and on the Greek tradition 
which attributed the art of making instruments of 

copper-bronze in the Chalybes, not far from this same 

Iberia, rich both in tin and copper (see below). 


* Zimvra, to the north he theste, and Simyra near Antaradus to the north of 
Phoenicia, the city of the Tsemorians, from Canaan. Comp. Jos. 4, 

22:2 Cron. 13, 4. — Gadara, the country north-east of Atteste, and Gadara, 
Matlh. 5, 1, or Gadés, Cadiz, the walled city. — Caboura, the city of 

tombs or the great city. — Min, the city of weights and measures or 


of the Babylonian idol Min (Isa. 66, 11): comp. Minnith.. Jug. 11, 33. 
— Roud, the city of nomads (or in Zend the city of flowers). — 

Jnna. Phra, etc. — I add that the great hero of Drangiane, Roustem. 
with his club (and his lassoj, in his fabulous capital of Nimrus. 
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In Crete there is tin, silver, gold, iron, on 

Mount Sphakia and elsewhere’. We do not know if there are 

material traces that this tin was ever put to good use. 

We are inclined to believe it according to the myths of the Curetes. 
But how could we explain that the Greek writers did not 

do not contain the slightest allusion to the existence in a 

Greek island of this rare and precious metal? 


Tin point in Asia Minor, in Tlirace, in Greece, in 

Illyria, in Italy. But in Spain there are some: in the 

Cinca valley”, tributary of the Ebro; at the sources of the Douro; 
in Galicia, where he is still collected today, all 

times in small quantities, and in Beira (Portugal), where there are 
traces of formerly exploited mines. According to information 
official statements', "the Spanish government does not exploit 

no tin mines, and the peasants alone, next to their 

regular occupations, collect some in the 

rivers of the granite mountains of Galicia and near Zamora 

(Léon), without ever opening galleries or digging wells. 

It is hardly if the slanniferous regions of the whole of Spain 
would occupy a square English mile, and all the tin in the 

Merce comes from England. There is no clue that ever 

this country produced more tin than it does today. » 

This information is very valuable, because it allows- 

attempts to point out a serious error on the part of Pliny. It deals with a fable 
what the Greeks told about the islands of the Ocean from which we learn 
carried this metal in wicker boats covered with leather; 

“we currently know,” he adds, “that Lusitania and 

Galicia produce itx. » Galicia was the country where the 

the merchant ships from Cornwall landed, 


1 Fournet, p. 311. 
1 Near Plan are three lead mines and there is a tin which they say 
equal to that of England. But are there vestiges of an exploitation there? 


old version? 


* G. Smith, the Cassiterides, an inquiry into the commercial 
operations of llie Pfucnicians, etc. London, 1863, p. 16. 


* Hist. nal., 34, 47. 
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and in Rome the first continental stage was confused with 
the place of origin. 


Classical authors completely ignore the presence 

tin in Gaul. And yet there are clusters and 

veins of tin, or alluvium of gold and tin reminiscent of 

the Urals and California, in Limousin, in Marche, in 

Piriacx (Loire-Inférieure), in Pénestin (Morbihan). Even on 
several kilometers there are traces of laundries 

ancient, particularly along the Aurence, north of 

Limoges, and in general throughout Limousin. The department- 
ment of the Creuse contains excavations and excavations 

which have been taken up to our times for entrenchments 

Roman or Middle Ages, and which Mr. Mallard recognized 

to be mining works from the Gallo-Roman era or 

even from the Gallic era. Such exploitations which 

“swarm” throughout a vast region, cannot 

be only the work of the nativesx. They must or go back 

ter to a very high antiquity and get lost in the night 
prehistoric times, which does not allow us to admit 

the galUwroman character of the ruins, or being later 

in the century of Julius Caesar, Pliny, Strabo, who does not 
slow point, and date from these times of decadence and unrest 
where history has laid its pen. We would have pursued them until- 
ques in the Middle Ages; at least we know that then we exploited 
tin in Armorica 8. 


The true homeland of European tin is the Cassi Islands. 

terides or Sorlingues, and the neighboring peninsula of Cor- 
noailles, which is at the same time very rich in copper. These 
islands were discovered we do not know from where or when, by a 
Midacritus \ probably a merchant from Gades, if he is not 

not rather the very god of the Tyrians, Melcarth. Around the year 


1 This jri te was discovered again in 1813 and exploited with some 

only hope of profit. ; 

* Pournet, p. 75. 

» According to M. de Fréville, who does not cite any author *'"“m J~~ Cfigit 
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600 before the Christian era, they supplied the market of 

Tire of their tin, which the ships of Tarshish carried there. 

Herodotus, around 450, mentions them for the first time, 

without having been able to discover anyone who had seen with their own eyes the 
northern sea from where they arrived (in Marseille, by land) 

tin and amberx. The first Greek to visit these islands 

mysterious, it is Pytheas, from Marseille, around the year 400. 


There used to be tin in Ireland, according to Nilsson, 
which does not say what this assertion is based on. 


We mention for the record the tin mines of the 

Saxony and Bohemia, which were only opened in the middle 
age. Mr. de Kellenberg's analyzes also establish 

that the tin of the lake bronzes of Switzerland is so frank 
of all impurity that it can only come from Cor- 

noddles. 


No tin in Denmark, where however abound 

bronze objects, neither in Sweden nor in Norway. The go- 
Russian government promised a bonus of ten thousand rubles 
to anyone who discovers any point of this im- 

This is getting worse. 


In summary, the tin deposits formerly exploited 
are, in all likelihood, Paropamisus, Iberia and 
the Cassiterides Islands. Galicia is unimportant. 
II. COPPER. 


Fn Siubio, Arabia-Petrea, Holy Land, Lebanon, Armenia, Ponl, Cilicic, surfont 
Cyprus; in the Irui peninsula of southern Europe and in Aquitania. 


This metal being much less rare than tin, it gives us 
It will suffice to indicate here the main mines where the Ancients 
damaged the copper of their bronzes. 
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The mines of Sinai are of particular interest to us. 

by their very high antiquityl * * 4 and by the complete silence that 
the Greeks and Romans keep about them. They can 

so do not tell us about the tin mines of Iberia without 

that we had to conclude that they had not been an- 

properly exploited by the natives. 


Idumea had its copper mines at Phenon, the Panon 
Numbers. 


The Holy Land, according to Moses, was rich in copper as well 
than iron*x. But today we still don't know where to look 

within the limits of this country copper deposits. We 

would place (according to the situation of the Kenites) to the south of the 
Judea, and we would pass through Ziph, through the two gulfs 

of the Red Sea and by the east of ITdumea, the limits of a 

copper region with Sinai as its central point. Iron 

had given its name to the Iron Mountain which borders to the east 
the lower Jordan Valley from the limits of Moab 

going north \ The mountains opposite to the west 

of Jericho also have iron. Towards the sources of the Jordan, 
near Hasbeya, are mines of iron, mercury and as- 

phalte, which are exploited today. 


Other deposits of iron and copper are known in Lebanon. 
copper, which the ancients did not mention. Between Lebanon 


1 They were exploited by dynasties prior to the Hyesos. 
Traces of a temple and immense piles of slag were discovered there. 


The Wady Nash not only has copper, but also ancient mid- 
iron bones. 


x Numbers SL 43. — The book of Job undoubtedly alludes to these 

mines of Punon and Sinai. in chapter 28, 1-11, where he describes: 

the upset mountains, the underground galleries, the diverted streams 

born and led towards the mines by breakthroughs made in the living rock; 

— Rivers stopped to collect gold in their beds; — money and 

/'gold taken from the veins of the rock: - the mine stone delivering by the 
melt the copper it contains; — iron taken from dust, that is 

say undoubtedly pulverized and thrown in very small quantities on 
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and the Auliliban was a city of Chalcis or copper, and of 
nowadays that of Choun or Conna is located in this 

same region towards the sources of the Orontes. This is where we 
would place the two cities of Conn or Berothai, and of Bethah 


or Tibbath x, from where David carried a prodigious quantity 
copper-bronze. Moreover, this metal, of which Solomon reads 
sea, the columns and the vases of the temple, did not come 
not all of the mines in Lebanon, which do not appear to 

does not feel that he has ever been very rich. 


We do not know of any copper mines in the area. 

Syrian province of Halkidiki, whose most famous city 

was Chalybon, today Aleppo. But the whole of Aramaea 

was by its trade or by its mines singularly 

rich in metals, as can be concluded from the vases of gold, 

of silver and copper-bronze that the king of Hammatli sent 

as a present to David', and of the spoils which the kings of Assyria took 
worn from this region from the tenth and already the thirteenth 

12th centuries: silver, gold, brass, bronze, tin, lead, iron, 

and perhaps even (around the year 900) steel, either in ingots and 
bars, or instruments of all kinds x. 


By crossing Taurus, we enter a vast region 

copper. At the sources of the Tigris, near Diarbékir, are the 
mines of Argana Maaden, already well known to the Assyrians and 
today still very rich and very productive. Others 

mines exist: in Georgia; near Trebizond, where dwells 

were the Chalybes or Chaldeans; in Tokat and Cilicia. 


Opposite Cilicia is the island of Cyprus, which was in the an- 


* 2 Saui. 8, 8; 1 Cron. 18, 8. V. Primitive people, t. 1, p. 132: I. 2. 
p. 127. Berothai has nothing in common with Berytbus, Bôroë, the city of 
fountains, today Beirut, nor, without doubt, with Beroth, located 
between Damascus and Hainmon or Hanunat of Naphtali (Ezek. 47, 16: Josh. 
19, 35; 1 Cron. 6, 76). 


* 2 Sam. 8, 10. 


in Uppert. History of the empires of Clialdea and Assyria. Tin, 
yes it was known”* nnr hundred talents certainly did not come from the east nor 
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ity the inexhaustible source of copper, like the Cascade Islands 
Siderites were made from tin. We discovered in this fie 

numerous traces of old mines belonging according to 

their slags in two distinct eras. Towards the summits 

of the Olympus mountains are slag without silica, dating froma 

a very remote time when the smelting of copper only took place with 


the aid of soluble salts. In other localities the sco- 
ries contain s9/too of silica and form prodi- 

gious; they attest to a very advanced metallurgy, that of 
Cinyras, who agreed with the current principles given 

by modern theory 4. 


.We will note in Greece: Euboea where Chalcis owed its 
name to its copper, and Arcadia; then, Macedonia, Thrace, 
Moesia; 


in Sicily, Enna; in Italy, Brutium with Temesa 

of Homer; Cupra maritima on the Adriatic; Campania, 

whose copper was especially sought after for utensils and 
vases; Etruria with its gigantic slags of Campi- 

glia weighing thirty million kilograms, and those not 

less immense of Gherardesca; on the southern slope 

of the Alps, Bergamo whose copper was the rival of that of the 
Chalybes, and Arnavasso (Domo d'Ossola) whose strong mines 
ancient are not mentioned by the ancients; the country 
Centrons (Tarentaise); 


in Spain, the region of Cordoba and, towards the borders 

of Portugal, the Rio Tinto. This copper, which is very abundant in 
Spain, is not mentioned in Ezekiel among the 

products of Tarsis. 


In Gaul, Aquitania alone produced a little 
copper. 


The British Isles were said to be completely 
deprived, while today the copper mines of 
Cornwall are among the most important of 
Europe. 
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Tacitus did not exploit any mines whatsoever. In Sweden, the 
Falun mines were not discovered until late in the Middle 
age. We have no information on the history 

of the copper mines of Hungary, which are the most abundant 
dantes of the whole of Europe, and of those, much less 

rich, from the Eastern Alps. 


III. LEAD 


Eu Nubia; in India; had Persia; in Asia Minor; in lUlli'inus; in Sardinia; 
had Spain; in Gaul; in Britain. 


The Egyptians found their lead in Nubia as well as 
their copper, their iron, their gold and perhaps their silver 


This metal is abundant in India in Malwah. It is found in 
Kerwan near Isfahan; in the mountains of Assyria; In 

the region of Tokat; in Cilicia, where it is very particular- 
rich in silver and takes the name of galenax,. 


No lead in Greece; but from galena in Macedonia, 

in Bulgaria (in Kurschum, the city of lead), in Servia, in 

Bosnia, without it being possible to say whether these riches were con- 
nudes of the Ancients. 


No lead in Italy; but Sardinia has some 

mines aS numerous as they are abundant. She is more 

rich in lead than the island of Elba is in iron. The island of 
Saint Antioch was called Insula Plumbea, and it was there that 
the very ancient city of Sulci. 


Of all the metals that Spain exploits today, 

more abundant is without comparison lead, than Tarshish 

brought to Tire around the year (500, and which in the first century of 
our era flocked to Rome from Cantabria and the basin of 

the Ebro and from Lusitania or the sands of Beira. 


The whole of Gaul similarly sent lead to 


1 Pure plotnb infections are extremely rare. We only cite 
relui from Villach in Carinthia. Ore usually contains ar- 
gent. 
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Rome Today France has only two factories 
important, one in Auvergne, the other in Brittany. 


Fn England this metal was so abundant on the very surface 

of the soil that a Roman law forbade from collecting more than one 
certain quantity. Even today this country, especially the 
Derbyshire and Northumberland alone provides more than 

half of the lead that the rest of Europe gives, that is 

say Spain and Germany. 


IV. ZINC 


< e he scratches; calamine in Asic—Minor. 


The zinc known to the Ancients was cadmium, that is to say, 
Zinc oxide which occurs in the form of deposits 

grayish, in the furnaces where copper and iron are melted 
iron. However, towards the Christian era we had discovered 
deposits of natural zinc or calamine in Andéra in the 
Troas, at Tmole in Lydia and among the Mosyneques in the 
Bridge. Today we get this metal from Old Mountain 

near Aachen, England and Silesia. Besides 

the particular deposits of zinc are very rare, while it is 
usually associated with lead and silver mines. 
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" CHAPTER FOUR 


The names of copper and Pétain. 


General names p! iioiih common. — No special name for bronze, except 
Dear. the Celts of the British Isles. 


Two general names for copper: a*s cuprium and bereiya. 


Common names for tin: pal ira, auak, abar. Local names: ksbl. b'dil. Names 
generals and their geographic regions: ab'lsa, ebro, kasdir, qala, yslaén and 
peatar. 


The geographical distribution of copper and tin is 

such that trade alone can explain the presence of 

bronze in all the countries of his vast empire. But 
peoples who did not have copper mines or mines 

tin, by receiving these metals from foreign merchants, 
accepted at the same time the names under which they were 
presented to them, and these general names, of comparative origin 
tively recent, must necessarily, with the help of 
historical information, throw a bright light on the 
bronze trade. We must, moreover, not confuse 

these general names with those which have always been 
common to several nations, and which were already in use 
in their primordial family before its dispersion. 


This is how the Semitic peoples designate by the 


same name for copper: n'choscheth in Hebrew, n'chasch in 
Chaldean, n'choscho in Aramaic, nuchas in Arabic; - THE 
lead: abar in Chaldean and Arabic, ebro in Aramaic, 

(iabar in Armenian, soph'reth in Hebrew, and perhaps arare 
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z AA b. This is also how, in the great Japhée family, 
copper is called varishta in Sanskrit, vararl in Lithuania- 
nien; — that ayas, metal in Sanskrit, has the meaning of copper and 
brass in Latin, es, and in Gothic aiz. of brass and iron 
zend, ayanh, iron in Persian, ayan; — that lead is said 
bahumala in Sanskrit and molybos, molybdos in Greek; - that 
Latin raudus, rudus, Lithuanian roda, Slavic bouda have 

the same sense of rustled ore, of metal, of iron, of brass; 
— that gold, aurum of the Latins, is found in the Irish or, 
Cymri Awr, Albanian Ar, Old Prussian Ausis, Greek 
THRS-AUROS, etc. 


It is quite extraordinary that n'chasch in Semitic, es 

in Latin, chalkos in Greek, miedi in Slavic, probably also 
mfa in ancient Egyptian and bebkzya in Zend mean indifferent 
ment copper and brass or bronze, and that these tongues 

do not have a special name for the alloy of copper and 

tin. Didn’t the people who spoke them, from their birthplace, 
did anyone ever use pure copper, and was bronze among 

them of general use before their dispersion? Or the use 

did bronze insensibly introduce itself among them without 
that they took care and invented a new name 

calf for a new metal? This is what we don't know. 

We will only note that the (they of the British Isles, 

who have on a specific date received from Gadés by trade 
their first bronze utensils, have, next to their an- 

ticks names for copper, a special name for bronze, pras, 
close. 


Of the names of copper there are two that the trade has 
carried to immense distances from their starting points: 


CUPRUM and BEREZYA. 
1° The Romans towards the end of the republic would read the most 


large part of their (es of nie from Cyprus of which this metal 
made the main wealth, and called it es cuprium. 
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tafiont eet escupriuinii Barygaza, and today we find 

in the pracrit the name kupriya, in Sanskrit that of 

Ki'PYA with the meaning of copper. .Our French name for copper 
seems to go back to the Gauls at this same time. At 

third century Humans said indifferently es or 

CUPRi M, and under this latter name, their copper reached the 
Iberians, Germans, Scandinavians, as proven 

obviously the terms of cobrea basquex, kupfer alle- 

mand, Danish kobrkr, English copper, Swedish kopparx. 


2° The chalkos of the Greeks did not cross the limits of 

their homeland, their colonies and their conquests, and do not 
found in no foreign language. But the berezya 

zend produced the burixu, Persian pirixg, which became widespread 
throughout western Asia, like cuprum in the west 

and northern Europe, burinu, berintsch became en- 

tre others the Armenian bg'inz. 


Moving from copper to tin, we must first of all note 

that ordinarily the same name designates in law "tin and 
lead: thus plumbum in Latin 5; olovo and alavas in Slavic and 
Lithuanian; anak and probably also abar in languages 

Semitic; razaz in Arabic; tima in Malay. 


If we look for the oldest traces of the con- 

birth of tin, it seems to us that we can continue them 

to times before the dispersion of families 

primitives. Indeed, the Sanskrit name of this metal, patira, is 
found at the other end of the Old World, in the name 


1 The Basques yes for their copper two names which belong to them 

nent in its own right: urraida, parei 1 with gold (ikkea) and alamerra. 
* Roman and Western trade did not extend its relations 

immediate even among the Slavs, the Lithuanians, the Finns of the 


Baltic: because these peoples designate this metal by names which are theirs 
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Irish Peatar. Dp even in the Semitic race, the name 
of ANAK and perhaps also that of ABAR are common to all 
its peoples, even to the Ethiopians whom trade does not reach 


certainly not bothered about their binders and inaccessible pla- 
teals. 


Among the names that tin bore among the most ancient 

civilized peoples, there are two who have not crossed the 

narrow confines of their homeland. It is the ksbt of the Egyptians and 
the b'iul of the Hebrews who, both of them, did not take 

not an active part in foreign trade. 


Most Egyptologists translate in the inscriptions 

tions of the Pharaohs ksbt, kesbf.t. cheswét by tin; but 

others see it as lapis lazuli. In Coptic, tin is called baçnes 
and thram. Could this last name be the tima of the Malays? He is 
very remarkable that the first serves to designate the me- 
metallurgy in general, mntbeçnet, and any metal worker, 


BACNET. 


The Hebrew term, b'dil, etymologically means that which 
separates, what must be separated, and has as its first meaning 
that of slag, gal'ijun in Arabic has an analogous meaning. 


The following names: ab'tsa, ebro, kasdir, Semitic, qala 
Iberian, Ystaen and Celtic Peatar have, on the contrary, each 
their geographical province whose trade has traced the 

vast limits. 


a) The Chaldean ab'tsa comes from a Chaldean radical and ara- 
mean offal, ends, bats, bits, be brilliant, excellent, emi- 
nent. We ventured the idea that the town of Dranges, 


Abeste, owed its name to the tin of which it would have been the great 
warehouse to the east (p. 86). To the west, in the Earth- 

Holy, was Ebets who had fallen to Issacharx and who, 

according to Gesenius, could also be a city of tin. .Wrong- 
fortunately for us, the etymology of one is not 

more certain than that of the other: Ebets can be everything 
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as well the brilliant, or the highl. We believe the re- 
found in the time of Vespasian under the name of Bésara x. 


This name of Bésara reminds us of the Bésara of Assyria, 

borders of the Tigris plains and the mountains of Armenia, on 

a road which perhaps led from Babylon and Nineveh 

to the tin mines of Iberia; a Bésara (Bilerre, Béziers) 

in Narbonne Gaul through which the tin of the Cassi- 

terides; in Asturia the Pesikes who had as neighbors the 

Artabres whose country was the stage between these same Cassi le- 
wrinkles and Gadés; les Pesures in Lusitania which has gites 

tin; Bésaro and Besippo, the fortified city (apha) of Vétain (?), 
both subject to the jurisdiction of Gadés; in Egypt 

Bésa (Antinoé) which would be the city of Yétain (bac-nf.n, ??); without 
speak of the city and the river Pesus in Troas, nor of 

Pesikes, Scythian people on the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

But these similarities in sound may be entirely accidental. 

such and illusory, and we only record them here to 

memory. 


b) From the Clialdeans we pass to the Iberians, who pos- 

were mining tin. Their descendants, the Georgians, 

giens, have names for all metals that do not resemble 

are useless: copper spii.kxs; lead tkuf. , tqwia; THE 

brass Tt'DBER, titiseri; iron rkixa; Y tin qai.a. He is im- 
possible to admit that the Arabs, who have no guilt 

tin in their homeland, brought their qal'uun to the 

Iberians. Rather, it was the Iberians who gave, with their 
metal, their uala to the Arabs as to the Armenians (olajek), 
to the Ossetes (kau), to the Turks (kalai) and by the Turks to 
Persians. If I extension of this Iberian name was better for us 
known, we would see that Iberia was by its tin the 

center of a vast metallurgical province in the heart of An- 
cien-.World. 


The Georgian language is related to the Caucasian lesglii 


1 Like . rabbita, Heipha. Judge Ilusan's name means, like 


Hu'em in Arabic, the handsome, brilliant man, (According to M. Neumann) 


* Life of Josephus, § 24, 
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oriental. In Lesghi copper is called bacii, pach, and bagir in 
Turkish and Afghan. 


c) Iberia was likely the source of tin 

for the Arameans. They called lead ebro (p. 96). 

We will concede that this tarnish could and should have been in the origin 
Signify both lead and tin. But does he not provide us 

not the simplest etymology of the name Iberia? and Iberia 

was it not the country of tin-lead for the Semites of 

Aramea or Syria and for those of Lebanon and Phenicia? 


The Phoenicians had created a new Phoenicia basically 

of the Aegean Sea, in the islands and on the coasts of Thrace 
of which the Hebrew is the main river. .Is it not probable that 
this river brought them the silver lead of Moesia 

(p. 9t) and that he became for them another Iberian or Hebrewx? 


In Spain is a third Ebro or Iberian, the lower part of which 
Sin produces a little tin, a lot of lead and, in Bis- 

caie, even more of an excellent iron. This river was also 

one of the natural tin routes of the Cassitérides towards the 
Mediterranean. .But the mouth of the Ebro and the coasts 
Sines were visited early by these same Phoenicians 

ciens. They will therefore have found at the ends of the West 
a new Iberia (p. 88). 


The Iberia of Spain and the Iberia of the Caucasus should not 

thus their common name and the tin-lead that they produce 

know both and that the same little one came to look for 

ple Semitic. Thus would all fall and vanish 

the hypotheses by which we have attempted, for almost two 

thousand years, to establish a kinship between two nations which did not 
in reality there is no conformity, neither of language, nor of 

morals, nor religion \ 


1 The Becbires, neighbors of the Chaldeans of Armenia, are they a 
copper people? The Taokes, the one of lead? Los Tibaréniens, the one 
brass? Spain in Pliny has its Plumbarii. 


1 famous, from kbho. bebro, “abah (p. 96). 
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However, in the north the island of Ehre and the Pyrenees is, 

the Amie and the Garonne, a more direct and easier route 

between the Mediterranean and the Cassiterides. Would she have stayed 
unknown to the Phoenicians*x No, because at the dividing of the waters, 
towards the sources of the Atax which is the river of Narbonne, 

was located a city of Hebroniagus 1 which was between the two 


seas the main station of their tin trade. 


Another Héhromagus (today Bourg-en-Bourge?) 

was located towards the mouth of the Dordogne at the end 

of a road which through Tarbes headed towards the bottom of the gulf 
from Biscay *. 


In the French Alps, where the Phoenicians mined 

galena mines (see below), was Eburodunum (Em- 

brown). Auvergne has lead mines: are they neighboring 

of Evorolucum? Lead is abundant in York County or 

of Eboracum. In the lowland of Beira whose sands 

are leadiferous, was Eburobritium. At the other end 

of the Old World, the Halys, which has its sources not far from 
Iberia, had at its mouth a Ybora. Finally, the Phé- 

Nicia itself had a town called Ehropa s. 


This is how in the west of the Iberian province of Qala 


' This Mayan ending is very extraordinary: it is found 

eleven times at least in Gaul and not once in Spain (while 

that Spain had twenty-six city names Uniting in briga, brin. 

and the Gauls not one). Mauoir in Hebrew means stay in a foreign country. 
ger, journey, pilgrimage, or simply abode. My sound is the same 

meaning of residence. This name of Maya and Hereule Magusanus provided 
to Donop the title of his work: Magusanic Europe. 


* Ausonius. to Paulinus, 22, 24. 


1 Graslin. in his Iberie (1838), is far from having exhausted the list of 

names in ebro, kburo, ebor. etc. Moreover, the greatest number of 

these names are Celtic; because ecr, kbr. has the sense of water, evracr, aqueous; 
Caer Evraur is the grape city of water. (This radical is found in 

the Latin ebrius, irre). Furthermore, ebvr has the meaning of oak, and the Ebu- 
roeikes (from Evreux), neighbors of the Carnutes, were the people of the oaks. 
Finally, in Germanic languages, the wild boar is called eber, kbcr, 

hence the names A'Eboresheim, Eporestal, Eburingen 
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Another one vaguely emerges before our eyes, that of 
Semitic ebro x. 


d) The Semitic province of Kasdir encroaches on that of 
I'ebro, but respect that of the oala. 


kasdir, whose etymology is still very contested, does not 


can come neither from the Sanskrit kastira, since the only gite, of 
tin in India was not yet exploited around the Christian era. 

tienne x, nor from the Greek kassiteros, since the Achaeans of Ho- 
mother received their tin from the Sidonians and the Semites. 
kasdir is not Egyptian; he is no longer Zend. He 

can therefore only be Semitic. What is the primary meaning? 
mititive? When we see the Latin name of copper being that 

of the island which produced it, and the Greek name of the steel being that 
of the ('.halybes who discovered it, we believe that it is 

allowed to make kasdir the metal of the kazdih or Ghaldeans. 

kasdi is the name of the people like jehoudi, moabi, and the final 
remains a simple ending according to the principles presented 

by MM. Furst and Délitscli. 


Where are the Arabs who, at some unknown date, will have 

brought to India their kasdir, and not the Chaldeans of the Baby- 

lonie gastira them and much less the Greeks of Alexan- 

drie their kassiteros. The same Arabic name penetrated through the 
trade in Souakin on the African coast of the Red Sea 

kastir) and from there into Darfur (kesdir). The Persians have 

altered this foreign word to the point of making it kafschir, which if- 
means in their language foam of fire. 


Tin and its Phoenician name passed from Sidon to the 

Greeks before Homer, before the Trojan War. The Greek name 
is found in Illyrian or Albanian, kositah. He doesn't have 
crossed the limits of the Adriatic; at least he is foreign 
in Latin. But the Greeks of Phocaea had taken it with them 


1 Ebrnn in Irish means iron: did the Irish not come 
to seek their iron from the Phoenician factories of Iberia, of Biscay? 
1 The norn of kastira has not yet been found? here than in 


relatively modern Sanskrit books, and that of kipya, which is 
decidedly Latin, makes the foreign origin of the first very likely. 
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;i Marseille, and the Sorlingues Islands received their name from them 


of Cassiterides. 


o) With the Adriatic Sea begins the Celtic province 
of Cornish tin, which embraces the very great 


part of Europe. In Cymri, tin is called ystaes, in armor 

rique and in Irish staen, stean, stan. This name, according to 
Mr. Pictet, gave Latin its stansum (for stavnum), 

North German, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Swedish 

their tin or tenn, in High German its zinn, in Bohemian sou 
cvs, in Polish its cvna, in Lithuanian its cinnas. THE 

Basques borrowed their estasua from Latin; but they- 

were going to have an older and indigenous name to designate 
the tin of the Ebro or the Chalice. 


f) Finally, this last province embraces another 

which is also Celtic, but, it seems, Irish. The term 

from peatar, peodar (cymri ffeodur), became the pewlrr 

of the Anglo-Saxons, the skin of the Dutch, the skin of 

old French, the Scandinavian piatre. Which is very remarkable- 
quable is that this Irish term for tin was accom- 

carried in its migrations by the name of bronze, in Irish 
canopy pr.as and in Cymric prés, which of origin is foreign to 
all other Japlietic languages. Through trade it 

was introduced among the Anglo-Saxons (bhaes), among the Scan- 
dinaves (arms), and perhaps it became our bronze, which 

is also Italian and Spanish. 
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-You will divide the history of the tin trade into 
antiquity into two periods of unequal duration: 


I" that of Asian tin, on which we do not have 
give, so to speak, no msilif testimony, and that we 
we can only reconstruct conjectures by way of means; 


A 


i "that of Cornish tin, which begins in the 

breast of the darkness of prehistoric times and that we 

we will continue until the threshold of the Middle Ages. 

The first ends and the second begins between Moses and 

David, around the fourteenth century or thirteenth century before 
1st Christian. 

I. Tin Island Trade «J'Ulrient. 

(From the year 2000 to 14007) 


Bronza 4th Pepi. Kluin (Asia brought to Egypt by the caravans of the Madianiles. 


Chaldeena metal, coming from Drangiu ie or Iberia. 


The oldest tin known to archeology is that 

which enters into the composition of some bronze island objects 
found in Egypt and named after the ear. This name means 
prouding the leader, the great, could be the epithet of several 
kings. But the king who especially bears this title is 

the Iiiups or Appapus of the Sixth Dynasty. These bronzes de- 
thus show that from the most ancient times the com- 

Merce brought tin to Egypt. Where did this metal come from? 


He certainly did not come from India, which is excluded from con- 
cert linguistics and history, nor of Cornwall, which, at 
this date was still entirely unknown. He came from Asia, 
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as we must conclude from the tributes that the peoples of Asia 

paid to the powerful Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty 

tie, and among which are quadrangular bricks 

of ksbt, painted blue. These bricks, which were delivered to the Pha- 
raons the peoples of the Holy Land and Mesopotamia 

Assyrian, could only come from Plberia or the 

Drangiane (pp. 85-90; 101-103). 


The tin trade was at this same time in 

hands of the Midianites, who lived in the east of Arabia—Pe- 

trec and Moab. This people of pastors, who at the time of 

Joseph brought to Egypt only the produce of Gilead, 

possessed in the time of Moses great riches in gold, 

Silver, copper, tin, iron and lead1. Such 

abundance of metals in the camp of a nomadic people, 

is explained by the fact that, located at the Asian gateway to the E- 
Egypt, the Midianites enriched themselves with all the treasures of 
Arabia, Babylonia, Assyria, Aramea that the 

trade brought to the banks of the Nile. But he is very pro- 

bable than those among the Midianite tribes who possessed 

countless camels, took from this trade a 

active part and crossed in large caravans the vast 

solitudes of the Syrian desert *. Now, the caravans which, at this 
date, went from Egypt to Assyria or to Aramea 

or to Babylonia, brought among other metals the 

tin, tin from Asia, tin from the Orient. 


However, we know linguistically that, in 
first centuries of postdiluvian history, the peoples of 


Nile and earlier Asia each designated tin with a 

particular name, kesbkt, b'dil, ab'tsa, anck, abar. But at 
an unknown date prevailed among most of the secular peoples 
mitics the name of kasdir or metal of the Chaldeans. 


fn. 1031 By <*<»« rhaldépn« one can hear, or those of 
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the cradle of steel, or rather those of the Lower Euphrates, 
whose trade is very extensive, and who have been able to re- 
receive very early their tin (ab' csa) from Paropamisus 
through Oranges d’Abest (p. 87). 


The name kasdir was the only one in use among the Phoenicians 
when they brought tin from the East to the Achaeans, and they 
went to look in the depths of the West for the tin of Bri- 
tannie. 


m I. (Aininrrrr «the reinin of fftreident. 
A. PERIOD OF THE SIDONIANS. 
(From the year 1500 ;'| I year 1000?) 


Thex Sidonians at IVmlioucliure «the Ehre, in its valley Y and in Biscaitx, from where in 
Cornwall: first roll of. Ocridenl tin, Seronde road, north 

of the Pyrenees, by the Garonne, also opened by the Sidonians. Trade an- 

later than David, later than Gades, dating back to the last times of the power 

session of Sidon. 


century of the Exodus and Moses, the trade of the Egyptians 

well and the Semites already extended far and wide in all the 
directions, as can be deduced from the metallic riches 

ques of the Midianites, substances of which were composed 

the incense and the oil of the Tabernacle, and of the twelve pre-stones 
of Aaron's breastplate. One of these stones was called 

Tarshishx. Tarshish is Spain, and, as Sidon was at this 

date “the great city” \ and that its lord could not pro- 

come only from its industry and its commerce, we will say 

that the Sidonians in the sixteenth century had penetrated on their 
vessels to the eastern coast of the Iberian Peninsula 

risk \ 


On this coast the Ebro, the river of lead, flows into the sea. 
tin 101) which gave its name to the entire peninsula. Towards 


i Ex JW- 


» Jos. 11.8, and already Gen. 19, 13. C<»mn 
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its mouth was in Roman times, opposite one 

on the other: south of the river, Ibera, the city of lead, which 

was the richest city in the region, and to the north, Dertosa, 

today Tortosa, which was undoubtedly founded by the 

descendants of Tarsis or the Tartessians. However, Tortosa gave 

its name to a jasper which, says M. de I.aborde, makes “the ornament 
of all the natural history offices of Europe.” This 

jasper would therefore be the precious stone which bore the name of 
Tarshish in Hebrew, and that the Sidonians went to seek 

the mouth of the Ebro. 


But the entire Ebro basin is very rich in stone. 

res of great beauty, amethysts, topazes, agates, hy- 

plinths, as well as lead and iron, not to mention tin 

of Cinca (p. 88), silver rocks where Stesichorus placed 

the sources of Tartesse (the Ebro), and torrents of molten silver 
that a legend or a fable caused to flow on the sides 

brazed from the Pyrenees during the fire of their antiques 
forests. The Sidonians therefore had to be drawn into the 
laughing country by all this wealth, and they will have gone back 
their river of lead, which was, said Pliny, "rich in its 
commercial navigation. Navigation stops, for 

large boats in Calagurris (today Calahorra), including 

the coins have [type tower the Phoenician Astarlc under its 

form of Europe, and for light boats in Varia, which must, 

it is said, its modern name of Viana to a temple of Venus, 
another form of Astarte. From Viana we head towards the bottom of 
the Sea of Biscay by two routes which unite the Ebro and the 
Aquitaine Sea, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. One con- 

duced by the charming ürduna valley in Bilbao; the other, 


by Tolosa in San Sebastian. Tolosa is a Semitic name 

which means the place of interpreters, of matchmakers. Gold- 
duna could well be a Jordan or Jourdain. Bilbao has 

Amanum the city H»* Baal Chamman, of the sun <xe 
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Magrada or River of Melcarth. The country through which 
these two roads are Biscay, which is famous for its abundance 
dance and the excellence of his iron. The richest mines 
are those of the ortugalete in the bay of Bilbao itself. 


However, the ancients had retained a confused memory 

of a time when the river which had its sources near a city 
named Pyrene, brought tin to Tartesse. This river, 

it is the Ebro, Tartessa is Dertosax. We will therefore assume 
<pie the Sidonians, arriving on the coasts of Biscay, will have 
took possession of the Atlantic like Balboa the bed of 

the Pacific Ocean thirty centuries later, and these interesting 
some navigators will have penetrated as far as Cornwall 

and even in this mysterious Ireland full of 

legends relating to the Phoenicians of Spain. The oldest 

old route of the western tin trade would thus have 

was that of the Atlantic, Biscay and the Ebrox,. 


But this road was long and difficult, and north of 

Pyrenees the Garonne, which flows in the opposite direction to the Ebro, 
offered another shorter and easier one. We must 

without doubt admit that no legend makes this river the 

route by which in prehistoric times the tin of 


1 The name (Tartesse) was transported from Dertosa to (iadés and the Ebro 

to Batis. This is how Scymnus brings tin from Celtica by 

a river of some sort towards a fabulous town of Tartesse. located at 

two days of Gades (verses. 161-166). A Venus similarly confuses 

the Ebro, flowing east and bringing tin to the towns on its banks, and 

the Badis descending towards the west from the Argent mountains ('Or a marit., 
vers. 283-298). 


x Appian (6, 6) causes the Ebro to flow northwest into the Atlantic. 

Such an error is surprising for a historian of the second century. But she 

is even less strange than that of Stephen of Byzantium, according to whom 

the Seine would be a river of the Massilians. This type of error is encountered 
often in legends and myths, and comes from confusion 

that we made between the rivers, and the trade routes which followed 

went the valleys. The mountain ranges that formed 
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Brittany arrived on the coasts of the Mediterranean. All- 
times the presence of the Phoenicians on the northern slope 

of the Pyrenees results from Semitic names, such as Aturis 
(the Adour), Elusa, Elusio; the Tolosa de la Garonne must have 
had for founder the same people as that of Riscaie, 

and the two Hebromagus (p. 102) suppose that lead- 

tin, after stopping at the confluence of the Dordogne, pas- 
known from the Garonne basin in the Atax valley (Aude). 


This trade would explain the antiquity, the grandeur and the 

glory of Burdigala on the Atlantic, of Toulouse in the center 

of ". the isthmus,” and Narbonne on the Mediterranean. Garlic- 

their the country of the Tectosages and Aquitaine were probably- 

lies, by the abundance of their gold, the California of these centuries 
set back. 


What figures will we assign to these centuries? 


I. leaving aside Homer, whose silence would lead us here 

as elsewhere had these great errors, we opened the 

books of the kings of Israel and their chronicles, and there we see 
in the eleventh century David amassed for the construction of the 
temple of prodigious quantities of gold, silver, copper, 

and iron, without leaving his son the slightest supply of tin. 
However, the sacred vessels had to be of tin and copper, 

and Hirain mixed these two metals in different proportions. 

rents to give the bronze more or less shine. Com- 

how to explain David's forgetfulness, who had foreseen up to the 
smallest details of the work he bequeathed to Solomon? Don't know- 
Is it not true that we could do as little without tin as 

copper? and was not the staii in Judea infinitely more 

rare as the copper or iron which he had nevertheless collected 

the advance of immense clusters? Where were the Madia then? 

nites with their damaged camel crates and their trade 

tin and other metals? This trade had ceased, or 


less tin arrived in Europe in Egypt and Ju- 
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the East towards the countries of Lebanon and the Jordan, he therefore came 
from the West, from the Cassiterides, on the ships of the Ty- 

nothing, and these merchant kings had in their hands the 

monopoly. Hiram, who was Tyrian, will have asked directly 


to his hometown the tin he needed for all Ips 
temple works which were to be made of bronze 


So, in the eleventh century, the tin of oriental peoples 
was that of Britannia. But this date does not give us 
point that of the origin of this trade, and we seek it- 
let us look into the history of Phoenicia. 


Phenicia had witnessed around the year 1200 a great 

revolution: Sidon had suddenly fallen due to its 

greatness, and Tyre, who replaced him, had inaugurated a 

new era by sending its ships beyond the columns 

of Hercules and founding in the year II 00 on the banks of the A- 
Atlantic the great and illustrious city of Gadés or Cadiz. Of 
Gadés the Tyrians went to fetch tin from the islands at sea 
Cassiterides, and ancient writers agree to make them 

cross the high seas in a straight line from Galicia towards 
Brittany and Cornwall, without going along the coasts of As- 
turies and France. We were therefore justified in reporting 

to the Sidonians and not to the Tyrians the foundation of the cities 
Phoenician women of Biscay and the tin trade by 

the Ebro. But these cities were unable to compete with the 

ence of Gadés, and they will not have survived long 

their metropolis. 


The second column of the chronological table which ends 

this chapter shows that the presence of the Sidonians on the 

two slopes of the Pyrenees would have lasted five to seven centuries 
(from 1500 to 1000, or from 1600 to 900). they left little 

traces of their influence on the natives and even fewer 

of ruins. 


In this hypothesis, the tin that the Sidonians worked 


' The drunk amassed by David could be bronze: but still 
Was it necessary for ipi'IIiram to have tin at his disposal to vary the alloys? 
aged and David had left him none. 
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Inient at the temp.'A of the siege of Troy, could as well be 
that of the Cassiterides than that of Asia. This time must be 
almost the one where causes unknown to us made 


abandon the exploitation of the mines of Iberia or Georgia 

and interrupt the arrival of tin from the Paropamisus. We say- 
that the advent of Tire to thalassocracy was known 

moment of a revolution in the continental trade of 

Asia. 


We should now follow the Tyrians to Cadiz and 

(Iaditans in Britannic; but the Bronze Age, which supposes the 
tin trade, calls us towards the Alps and towards the 

central Europe, where it had replaced the Stone Age before 

the founding of Cádiz. However, it is only by studying the 
roads of amber that we can realize 

exact from those of tin which were heading towards the Alps. 


B. PERIOD OF THE CISALPINE AND TRANSALPINE BRONZE. 
(Df? 1500 to 500; island 1000;i 400?) 


I.<xt Philistines or Pelasgians h Adria; the soul*x of bronze in the Po basin; tin 
and the iimbre arriving at the ô by the Rhine. The Tyrians in French-speaking Switzerland, 
tin emif brought by the Sautons and the Caléles. 


Before Moses, at the time when the Sidonians expanded 

who carried their trade as far as the Ebro, other Semites, 
Philistines or Pelasgians, went to look for amber at the bottom 

of the Adriatic. Ave - the amber they received, in the time of De- 
dale, tin, which could only come from Cor- 

nouailles, and which reached them by the Pù and the Rhine. 


The IV basin has its prehistoric bronze age. 

We say it is older than Roman art and that art 

Etruscan, because he knows neither the currency nor the sta- 

tuettes, nor the drawings of organic beings, nor the beautiful pottery 
made on the turn. This age, which is all Semitic or Pelasgic. 


AGK DI BRONZK CISALPIN KT TRANSALPIN U; j 


through trade its bronzes and vases on the plains 
of the Po. 


The Trans—Apennine bronzes provide us, through their 

Similarity with the transalpine bronzes, the approximate period 
tive of the Bronze Age in Austria, in southern Germany, 

in French-speaking Switzerland. 


The bronzes of our Swiss lakes, like those of the Po, do not 

are never mixed with Roman, Gallic, or Mass coins. 

saliotes. They are therefore, like them, prior to Etruscan art. 

that, and the industry which produced them, ceased before the founding 
tion of Marseille and the year 600, or at least before the 


trade of this Phocaean city would have extended as far as 
Lake Geneva. 


If the Bronze Age in the Po basin owes its origin 

to the Philistines of the Adriatic, we believe that on the shores 

of the French-speaking lakes it dates from the trade that the Phoenicians, 

the Tyrians, made at the mouth of the Hhone and in its 

valley. Their Melkarth or Hercules led them into these 

lands in a very remote era, which probably pre- 

even the ruin of Sidon, and we can thus sup- 

pose that, in French-speaking Switzerland, where they will not have penetrated 
that later the Bronze Age is between the twelfth 

or eleventh century and the sixth or fifth. 


Traces of foundries and tin bars found in 

Western Switzerland demonstrate that at least part of the 

bronzes were made in the country itself. The copper of these 
objects, according to the nickel it contains, came from Arnavasso 
[pg. 93) and neighboring localities which today give 

core of copper nickel ores, and whose deposits 

were exploited at a very remote time, as proven 

wind the remains of ancient works*. But where does tin come from? 
does it go to our founders? 


It was not the Phoenicians who supplied it to them, 
because the name of kasdir did not cross the Adriatic (p. 103). 
The West does not know this metal under any other name than 


1 According to MM. will read a s el Gerlach. engineers. (Letter (M. de Fel- 
knberg). 
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the one he wears in Cymri and Irish (p. ltt). Tin 

therefore came directly from Cornwall, through the 

Gauls, on the shores of our lakes, from where he arrived with the am- 
bre by the Po basin to the great city of Adria. 


The configuration of the Gauls imposed on this trade 

tin three roads: those of the Garonne, the Loire and 

the Seine. The last one was the most direct. The first, 
which had been pioneered very early by the Phoenicians, was 
the oldest. The average road probably doesn't have 

was frequented during the Bronze Age. 


This age being entirely enveloped in the obscurities of 
prehistoric times, we will have recourse, to illuminate it, 

to the oldest information that the coins 

Loises can provide us with information on transalpine trade 

tin, and we will conclude from the third century to the twelfth. 


Western Switzerland abounds in Santon coins and 
Cal are. 


The Santons, whose name still lives in that of Saint- 

tonge, must, by their location on the right bank of the 
Gironde, having a large share in the tin trade which 

arrived to them from Brittany on the ships of the Phoenicians 
and soon after on those of the Veneti of Armorica. If at 

time of Pliny the Germans brought in person the am- 

bre of the Mord Sea in Pannonia, the Santons have 

very well, during the ten and fifteen centuries preceding 

the Christian era, transport their tin themselves to 

in Helvetia. Their currencies are so numerous that we have 
ended up assuming which were those of the Helvetians and 

not Santons. The relationships that the tin trade 

had established between these two peoples so distant, were to 
be very intimate and date back to a very remote time so that 
the Helvetians, “the most considerable people of all 

the Gauls,” when they abandoned their 

natrio may have intended to settle with their friends in 
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The Calétes, in the country of Caux, occupied on the shore 
right of the Seine and at its mouth an identical position 

tick to that of the Santons on the Gironde. Like them too, 

They made the tin trade their big business. Their 

medals are undoubtedly the most remarkable of all- 

your Gauls. They are, first of all, by their immense ex- 
tension: they are found scattered not only in Angle- 

land, in France, in Switzerland (where, near Solothurn, a field 
of two acres is as if strewn), but in Swabia, 

in Bavaria and even in Bohemia. But he leaves us 

would that, the Calétes being located a short distance from the 
Britannie, which only delivered to trade, so to speak, 

tin, tin best reflects the extraordinary difference 

merger of their currencies. We could even, without much 

of difficulties, by the direction of the mountain ranges and 
through their passages, trace the various routes by which 

this metal arrived from the Caux region, on the one hand, at the foot of 
Alps, on the other hand, to the Sudetenland. We will add that, if 
the Celtic name for tin came early from 

the Garonne to the Romans, this same name will have spread 

by the Caletes among the Germans and by the Germans among 


the Slavs (p. law). 


The symbols of Calétes also abound on the coins of 

Phoenician boles, which are very rare on the coins of the 

other Gallic peoples: the wheel, the crescent, the triangle, 

the anchor, the sacrificial knife, etc., and the figures of men 
and animals are drawn in a style that is the line 

characteristic of Babylonian cylinders. We see in 

these strange particularities the evidence of the ancients and in- 
times relationships that the ancestors of the Calétes had supported 
with the Sidonians of Biscay and the Tyrians of Cadiz. 

On the other hand, these same Calétes were very early in contact 
with the Massiliens by the Seine and the Rhône; because their mon- 


1 does the name of chirons to the piles (the hay on the mown meadows. The |iti 
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naias, which are perhaps the oldest of all Gau- 

the, have inscriptions in Greek characters of a form 
angular and archaic. These letters generally distinguish 
ral the coins of Belgian Gaul, and the Calétes were 

one of the sixteen peoples of the Belgian confederation. 


However, the Calétes were not the only Belgians who 

transported British tin to the heart of Europe. Others 

Belgians lived at the mouths of the Rhine, which is the Eridanus of 
amber myths. But amber seems inseparable from 

tin, and, as the Rhine was in the time of Strabo and already 
even during the lifetime of Pytheas one of the great routes by 
when the tin arrived in Marseille, we will assume that it 

was thus a thousand years earlier at the beginning of the age of 
bronze. It is necessary not less than the double trade of 

tin and amber going up and down the Rhine, the 

Rhone and the Po, to account for the number and ri- 

chesses from the lake stations of the Bronze Age in our 
French-speaking Switzerland. 


C. PERIOD OF THE TVRIANS AND THE GAULS. 


(From 1100 to the Christian era.) 


Trade of Tire with Tarshish. The Gaditanes and your Iberians make Galicia by 


the high seas trade with Cornwall: Himilcon, the Cempses, 

Okstry mnis, I Sacred Island. Pyllieas, and passage from Strabo giving the key to 
Eigmes of the Bronze Age. Ptolemy and Ireland. The Gaditan swords in 

Denmark. Corbilo and the Loire road. The roads of Gaul, from Pytheas to 

Christian father. 


Before returning to Gadés where we left the Ty- 
nothing, let's say a few words about the commerce of this people with 
all of Spain or Tarshish. 
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sacred to a Hebrew poet and the ships of Tarshish were 

so well known by their large dimensions that we designated 

from this name any vessel intended for long journeys 

course, as well as those who sailed on the Indian Ocean 

than those who traded with Spain x. It seems- 

very trait that Tarshish had taken on the double meaning that our 
days the name of the Indies, and indifferently designated the pe- 
Iberian island in the far West or the mainlands 

Ritimes of the Far East. 


The objects of Tire's trade with Tarshish were without 

doubt in the century of Solomon as in the century of Ezekiel * 
Silver, iron, lead and tin: the silver of the Pyrenees 

(p. 108) or the Belis basin; of these four metals it was 

by far the most important *; — iron from Biscay; — 

lead from the Ebro (p. 94) or Jaén; — the tin of Cor- 
noddles. Tin, lead and silver could reach 

Tire from Cadiz just as well as from Derlosa or Tar- 

tesse. But iron proves to us that until the sixth century 
Tire was in contact with the ports of the Ebro and the Cata- 
loge. 


However the Gaditanes, who could not ignore the com- 

thanks to which the Sidonians had made by the Ebro and the Atlantic 
tick with Cornwall, it will not take long to 

set out on the sea to discover the tin-producing region. 

We object to the length of the journey, the inhospitable coasts 


from Portugal, the storms of the Gulf of Biscay. But or or- 

blie that the Tyrian ships sometimes crossed in seven 

days and seven nights the distance which separates Carthage from the co- 
lonnes of Hercules 6. With such rapid march, from Cadiz 

they would have reached Les Sorlingues in less than twelve days. 


"Ps. 72, 10. 

1 1 Kings 10, 22. Coinp. Es. 2, 16; 60. 9. 
1 2 Cron. 9, 21; 20, 36; 1 Kings 22, 49. 

4 27, 12. 
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The Gaditanes, as we have said (p. IH), went there di- 
directly from Cape Nérium des Artabres, which is the Cape 
Finistère of Galicia. They therefore did not pass through Ama- 
num and Menosca; also one does not find, on the coast of Astu- 
ries and on that of France, no other city whose name 

either Phoenician, while from Gades to Cape Nerium are Oli- 
Sippo, Colippo, F. hromagus. This direct navigation is con- 
cludes the geographical location that ancient writers 
attributed to the Cassiterides Islands. They place them in front of the 
Nerium, opposite Celtiberia; some even, 

in front of the Promontoire-Sacré, which is Cape Saint Vincent 
of the Algarvesx. 


The history of Gadés and its trade is unknown to us. 

naked. But we know that around the year 470 to 460 B.C. 
Christ', the Carthaginians had sent one of their admirals, 
Himilcon, exploring the lands of tin or the British Isles 
niques, while Hannon sowed 30,000 colonists on the coasts 
your oceans of Mauritania. A Latin poet from the end of the 
IVm,' century, Avienus, who had at his disposal "the secret 
annals of Carthage", and which in addition to a place named 
expressly Himilcon, transmitted to us on the trade 

ocean tin very valuable information. 


Not only the Gadi- 
tains (or “Tartessians”) of Tyrian origin, but “the co- 


Carthaginian lons » established on the coasts of the Atlantic and 
“the multitude” indigenous * dwelling between the columns 
of Herculesx. » 


“The ardent Iberian traveled these parts of the Ocean on his 
light boat made of leatherx. » 


“The coast (of Galicia) sets a course towards the harsh north 
trion. » This is Cape Nerium, from where the ships launch 
towards full m«>x e* ' ' x îe 
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approach at another heading which advances (as at their meeting) 
tre), from north to south. This land is a peninsula that 

high antiquity named Estrymnis and which also bears the 

name of Ophiusa, the land of serpents. She has the size of 
Peloponnese and is inhabited by the Cempses. These Cempses, 

who can be distinguished from the Iberians, occupy the entire country in Spain 
which extends from the maritime region of Betis and Anas to 

ques at the foot of the western Pyrenees1. » Les Cempses 

appear to be the Celtiberians. GEstrymnis is certainly the 

Brittany; this name, according to Bochart, would mean in Hebrew 

the hidden, unknown people, and the antiquity of this name guarantees 
that of the Phoenician and maritime trade in tin. IS'ous 

we will see later the part taken by the Gauls of €s- 

trymnis or Armorica, the Osismians and the Veneti. 


“From there this peninsula opens the Oestrymnic Gulf 

with islands of the same name. These islands (Sorlingues and Cor- 
nouailles), scattered far away in the sea, are rich in their 

tin and lead mines. They are very populated, and their 

inhabitants have a proud heart, the skill that gives success, the 
innate passion for business. Their boats are made of leather 

(like those of the Iberians)*. » According to Dionysius, who gives 
these islands the name of Hesperides, they are inhabited by "the 
opulent race of noble Iberians. » These Iberians, who are pro- 
probably coming from Galicia, are the Silures of Tacitus, and 

it is obvious that in the distant century to which Avie transports us 
naked, they had long been established in the homeland of 

tin. 


“From there to the Sacred Island (this is how the ancients put it) 
peeled), there is a two-day navigation for a vessel. 


This island rises in the middle of the waters with its vast surface, and the na- 
Hibernian tion inhabits it far and wide x. » Where does it come from 
to Ireland this nickname of Sacred, which supposes a civilization 
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not the result of the tin trade which had attracted 
extremities of Europe the Sidonians of Biscay (p. 108] 
long before the Tyrians of (iadés? 


“Near the Sacred Island are the islands of the Alliions, the Breta- 
nests. On the (southern) coast bordered by steep rocks and 

of threatening mountains, inhabit the Ligurians4, "who are the 
Lloegrys or Logrians of Cambrian traditions. 


Avienus and Himilcon do not lead us into the sea 
from the North and towards the coasts of amber, where therefore 
not the Carthaginian ships. 


Less than a century after Himilcon, a Greek, a Massaliote, 

Pytheas, visited for the first time the two cradles of 

tin and amber (p. 90). Leaving from (Iadés, he stopped at 

the Osismians, and here is what he says about the Cassiterides Islands in 
some lines that Strabo undoubtedly borrowed from him, and 

which are in our eyes the explanation of the trans-Bronze Age 

alpine. 


“These islands are inhabited by men who wear 

black clothing. » By these black clothes we recognize 

at first sight our Iberians (p. 119), because this color is 
bre, who is foreign to the genius and customs of the race 
Celtic, is the distinctive feature of the Lusitanian costume 
and Celtiberians. — “They have talar tunics, a 

“belt on his chest and a stick in his hand; to see them 
“Walking around we would mistake them for the Furies of tragedies. 
“They live from their herds, most of them in the manner of 
"nomads." Avienus portrayed them as less barbaric: 

perhaps mainland Cornwall should be distinguished more 
civilized and the Sorlingues Islands half-lost in the Ocean. — 
"They have tin and lead which they exchange with 

"merchants, as well as furs, against po- 

“ware, salt and bronze objects..” not iron, and 

this explains how iron is never mixed with bronze 
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refutes the main objection that is made to the hypothesis of 

Mr. Nilsson and his school. We will also see that the 

Phoenicians remained faithful to bronze and neglected iron 

until the last days of their national existence. — 

“Previously,” continues Slrabon, “the Phoenicians alone did 

know this trade since Gades*. » Merchants of 

Gadés therefore went to fetch the tin of Brittany by sea, 

which they delivered to the factories of their city, and they brought back 
in Brittany this same tin mixed with copper and converted into 
bronze, to exchange it for a new load of 

this metal. This strange trade would have been impossible if the in- 
digenes themselves would have known the art of preparing the 

bronze. .But this art was completely foreign to them, because 
ancient authors tell us positively that copper 

or bronze of the Britannians came to them from outside and that their 
weapons were made of iron*. However, we find in the ancients 

tombs of England and Ireland bronze swords 

as remarkable for the beauty of the work as for the small 

handle (p. IU). They are copper and tin 

without lead or zinc, and with Assyrian, Phoenician alloy. Hence 

do they come? Slrabon tells us: from Gades. They carry 

would be engraved on the blade the name or brand of the manufacturer 
Gaditan brick that the provenance could not be more 

certain. 


Let us add that these swords, made in Gades, cannot 

be neither earlier than the year 1100, the date of the founding of this 
city, nor later than the fourth century of our era where it 

was nothing but a pile of ruinss8. 

The Gaditanes would have liked to keep the route of the 

Cassiterides. But the Romans, masters of the entire West, 

could not let them enjoy this moment in peace for long 

1 Strab. 3, 3. 7. Coinp. biod. 5, 33. 


"*l«-— sirabon, 4, 5. 2; Tacitus. Agricultural, 12. 
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nopole. On an unknown date “a ship from Italy had attempted 


“to follow the trail of the Phoenician merchants who sailed 

“towards these islands: they lured him towards reefs where he was broken 
“after theirs, and their city compensated them for the loss of 

“their goods. But after many attempts 

“the Romans finally discovered this mysterious route: 


“Publias Crassus, who was the first to find it, con- 
"to be born to everyone\" undoubtedly after 
Julius Caesar. 


The importance of the trade that the Tyrians of Cadiz carried out 
know not only with Cornwall, but with all 

the British Isles, results in a striking manner from the 
Ptolemy's geography. This scholar from Alexandria copied his 
immediate predecessor, Marin of Tyre, who had fired his 
description of the earth and its world map of phoenix sources 
ciennes. Now the map that Ptolemy draws for us of Ireland, 

is more exact than those of all other countries: the 

large crevices of the ribs are marked with a 

Surprising precision, and the most important city on the island 
is a seaport located towards the northwest. Ireland was 

on the contrary, for Slrabon, Pliny, Tacitus, a land almost 
completely unknown. 


Bronze swords, very similar to those of the tombs 
handsome British, are quite common in Denmark. 

We cannot cast doubt on their Phoenix origin. 

old; but, made in Gades and brought by the Ga- 

some in Cornwall, they were able to pass into the 
North Europe on Celles, Armorican, Venelian vessels. 
and it is not necessary to admit that the Tyrians of 
Gadés themselves carried out direct trade with 
Scandinavia. 


While the Gaditanes were trading at sea 
tin, this metal continued to flow through the Garonne, the 


e Strab.. 3, 5. 11. 
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Seine and Rhine in Narbonne, Marseille and throughout the heart 

of Europe. A new road had opened to this com- 

merce, that of the Loire; at least the Veneti and their allies, 
the Namnetes, had they founded (two Peues below 

Nantes), the town of Corbilo, which bristled in the century of Py- 
theas. But it disappeared so quickly and so completely- 

ment that we must assume that the commercial route of the 


Loire has never had the importance of those of the Garonne and 
of the Seine. 


The trade of Gaul was entirely in the hands 
natives, Since no Massaliote before Pytheas had 
visited the Cassiterides. 


From Pytheas to Christian Father, nothing has changed in the 

tin roads. This metal and the furs of Britannia, 

no doubt also its gold, its silver, its lead, attracted 

in this country the Gallic merchants from the mouths 

of the Garonne, the Loire, the Seine, and from the port 

Itius (Bissan, near Calais). Tin from the different mines of the 
Cornwall was gathered into Pile d'Ictis, which is the Mount 
Saint-Michel at the front and center of this mining district. 
This is where the merchants came to take it and trans- 

carried to the continental coast. From the port of Itius, they reached 
the mouths of the Scheldt and up the Rhine. Others (the 

Calétes no doubt) transported their provisions on the backs of 
horse, in thirty days, either in Marseille or in Narbonne. 


In the time of Strabo and under Roman domination, we 

used waterways, and land transport no longer had 

instead of sharing the large basins4. 

"Diod., 5, 22. 23. 38. — Strab. , 4, 1. 12 and 6. 11. — Fragm. hixt. 
grcfc., t. 3. Possidonius, fr. 48. 
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D. THE ROMANS. 


(From the 1st Christian era to the Middle Ages.) 

The Cornish mines exploited as far as Yerus; ignorance of scholars 
Rome. Fall of oceanic trade in the 2nd century, and exploitation of tin 
Gallic. Cornwall in the Middle Ages. 

Towards the Christian era, the inhabitants of Cornwall 


were very hospitable, and they exploited their rock mines 
tain with great skill, purified this metal with fire and 


cast it into ingots in the shape of a dez1 * x 4. These ingots 
remind us of the bluish bricks of the Thout-bas-reliefs 

mosis(p. 106). Perhaps the Semites had taught the 

Iberians to give this cubic shape to the metal. Besides the 
civilization, by softening the morals of the Silures, does not 

had not softened; for, in their valleys, their mountains 

and their peninsulas, they made themselves feared by Rome by their 


bravery and their spirit of independence, and alone they maintained- 


gained their freedom against the Anglo-Saxons. 


It is strange that Julius Caesar placed the tin mines of 
Brittany in the interior of the island, let Tacitus not say 
even a word in his Life of Agricola, and that Pliny treats of 
fables all that was told of islands in the Ocean which produced 
know tin (p. 88)x*. But so much ignorance among scientists 

did not make tin abundant enough under Nero 

(according to Arrian) so that the trade of Alexandria trans- 
carried to the Malabar coast (p. 85) x. On the other hand, 

the mines of Cornwall had not ceased to be ex- 

ploitées, since they were during the lifetime of Strabo under Au- 
taste, and that the museums of England have more than two 


1 diode. 5, 22. 

* Tacit. Agric., 13. 22. — Porbiger, t. 3, p. 288. 

* Julius Caesar, H. Gallic., 5. 12. — Tacitus, Agric., 12. — liue. 
not., 34, 47. Diaitized by Google 
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dozens of tin bars and cubes stamped with the name 

of the Roman emperors who succeeded one another from Claudius to 
Antoriin and Verus *. Finally, maritime trade between the 
Brittany and Spain were not suspended; because Pliny* himself 
even tells us that “from Gadés we sail today 

over the entire Ocean around Spain and Gaul,” and the 

Roman roads in the west of Gaul converge, between 

the Loire and the Garonne, on certain points of the coast which 
were undoubtedly seaports. We are 

therefore reduced to supposing that at Home we did not possess any 
direct information on Cornwall. 


However, after Pliny, a revolution took place in the 


Hist. 


tin merc. Appian in the second century tells us that 

the people of the Roman Empire did not sail the sea 
western and northern. The trade therefore abandons 

Gades, his ships no longer go to Britannia, tin 

from Cornwall no longer arrives in Galicia or perhaps even 
in Gaul. This would explain why Verus is the last 

emperor whose name can be read on the bricks of the shiny tin 
tone, and why Roman coins, from the beginning 

cement from the third century, no longer contain tin. We 
was limited to adding a little silver to the copper to 
increase the value of the currency. 


From the time of Claude the Goth, tin and lead reappeared 
mined in common in the coins of the empire, where we 

followed them to Constantine the Great. We would be tempted 
to establish at this time the first exploitation of the sands 


Nero's taste is alloyed with copper alone. It would appear that zinc had a 
time of favor, during which tin was neglected for him, which. 

moreover, would not have failed. From Trajan to Marcus Aurelius, zinc 

mixes with copper and tin, and it does so in a proportion which increases 

at first regularly (17. 22. 27 »/@) and which then decreases in the same way 
(19. 15. 10. 6). 


* Claude had subjugated Brittany in sixteen days. 
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Slannifers of Limousin and Brittany (p. 89), to make ve- 

to bring from these countries the tin* with which the roof of the church was covered 
of Agen in the sixth century (according to Fortunatus), and to count 

these metallic riches for something in the great 

deur of Tolente (Saint Pol de Léon), the Armorican Tire which 

covered the sea with its ships and which was destroyed in 875 

by the Normans. 


The mines of Cornwall, which we would suppose to have 

been abandoned in the third century, do not appear to have 

was taken over under the Anglo-Saxons. At least tin is not 

not mentioned once during their six-year domination 

centuries. He hasn't even been since Adelstan finally had 
subjugated the intrepid descendants or successors of the Silures. 
This metal only reappears in historical documents where 

the kings of England subject it, as well as money, to 


special regulations. But Cornwall already provided 

it alone of tin the whole of Europe when we discovered 

deposits in Bohemia in the year 1 1 40 and soon after in Saxony *. 
If we dared to trust a few analyzed currencies, tin 

would have completely failed Constantinople in the sixth 


and in the ninth centuries; because those of Justinian and Basil 
are pure copper®. 


In summary, here are what the wheels were in antiquity. 

yours of British tin: 

1° Biscay and Ebro Road; 

2° Route de la Garonne et de l'Aude; 

3° Transverse road from Saintonge to Hel Vétie; 

4° Route de la Loire et du Rhône; 

5° Route of the Seine towards Helvetia and the Po; 

* Marcellus of Bordeaux, in the 4th century, speaks of small tin blades 
inscribed yes were used as amulets. 
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Üu Route du Rhiu towards the Rhône and towards the Po; this road 
is rather that of amber; 


7° Maritime route from Gadés via Galicia and Brittany. 


The road to Gadés and that of the Ebro are Phoenician, 
one Tyrian, the other Sidonian. That of the Garonne is 
Sidonian, then Gallic. The others are only left 
Loises, at least as far as the Alps. 


Chronological chart of British tin routes. 
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Amber island trade. 


The names and myths of amber prove that Semites discovered it. — 

The Danish peninsula, the true country of amber, and not East Prussia. La Rau- 

ronie. — Amber comes from Jutland to the Philistines of Adria and to the Phoenicians 

from Liguria by the Rhine and French-speaking Switzerland; to the Sidouians of Biscay by 
the sea; to the Aulois and: ux Massaliotes by the Rhine and the Rhône; to the Phoenicians 
citizens of Pont-Euxin and the Venetes of the Adriatic, by Carnoute and by the 

Danube or by the end of the Alps. The Danube basin, Phoenician land, 

unknown to the ancient Houle from Rugen to Brenner. Roads of Ptolemy, 

Carnonte to the North Sea and the Baltic. Road from East Prussia to 

Pont-Euxin, around 1st Christian era. 


Amber was known from ancient Egypt where, according to 
Pliny, he was called sacal 


This name is found in the holy Books of the Hebrews where 

it designates in the form of schec/ieleth, one of the three aro- 
mates of which Moses was to compose the incense of the tabernaclex. 
It is very true that the Septuagint, Saint Jerome, the Vulgate, 
modern translations mean shecheleth. onyx 

sailor, the blatta byzantina, the shell that we collect 

in the marshes of India and whose fragrant scale is au- 

today still very sought after by Orientals. But the identity 

tity of schechel-eth and sacal gives a very great weight 

in the opinion of those who attribute to these two terms the same 
meaning of amber. Amber would therefore have been known to the Israelites 
el of the Egyptians from the time of Moses. 


It is quite probable that this name of schechel or sacal 


' Pliny, Hi&l. nat., 37. 11 and 12. — Redslob, Thule. — Herm. Mul- 
1st. The Greek World in the North, 18-14, eh. 4 (in German). 


* Exodus, 30, 34. 
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was not specific to the Israelites and that it was current among 
their neighbors, the Philistines, and the Canaanites or Phoenicians. 


* 


However, this same name was that of amber among the 

Scythians, sacrium (for sac'l-ium). The Scythians, like the 
Egyptians, therefore, would have learned to know succin through the 
Semites. 


Amber among the Greeks was called electron. Some do 

derive this name from Ei.EC-TOR, the sun, the radiant star. THE 
others want to recognize a Semitic word: fifk, which 

in Arabic designates the sisters ipie the sun unrolls in certain 
tain arres. 


The Aramaic verb schachai. expresses the same idea as 

flek: it means to cry, to sweat. But amber lies, fossil, in 
certain geological formations or is released by the sea 

on the coast. Or imagine or discover that this substance 

is the sweat, the tears of a tree, it is not one of these 
ideas that arise naturally and necessarily A 

all minds. As the Greeks believed that am- 

bre came from the tears that were poured into the mouths of 
dan or Po, on their brother Phaethon the metamorphosed Heliades 
phosées in poplars, we will explain the Greek myth by 

the etymological meaning of sacal, sacrium and schecheleth. 


The myth of the Heliades was mentioned in the poems 

of Hesiod. In Homer the electre designates, in the neutral and in the 
masculine (or feminine), sometimes amber, sometimes a mixture 

gold and silver which had the yellow and brilliant appearance of am- 
In the century of the Trojan War, the Phoenicians were making 
necklaces where amber alternated with gold, and the palace of 
Menelaus was adorned with gold and amber, both yellow, 

Silver and ivory, both white. 


b we came the amber which in the thirteenth century decorated in 
Greece the residences of kings, and which was already widespread in 


sixteenth century in Egypt and the Holy Land? 


Amber is found buried underground in small quantities 


1 Homer, Orf. 4, "3; 15, 460; 18, 296. F.pigr. 15. 10. 
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in Sicily, Italy, Spain, France, Belgium, Galicia, Siberia. 
But the only country ‘rich enough to have ever delivered 


to trade this precious substance, it is the one which forms 
the southern Baltic basin. 


East Prussia, between the Vistula and the Niemen, passes 

today to be the true country of amber. But he doesn't 

was not like this in antiquity. Amber is said in Scandinavian 
rav(rau), rafr, in Frisian rôv. and the Kaunotu'e x (read Raur- 
onie) designated, south of the mouth of the Elbe, the coast 
germany of the North Sea where the trade in 

amber, and this amber arrived not from East Prussia, 

but from the Danish peninsula. Indeed, the succin collects 

today still had quite great abundance on the coast 

eastern Jutland, around the Kalioé peninsula, 

from Ebeltoft to Grenaa, and on the west coast of this 

same country, from the Nissumfiord to the borders of Sles- 

wig. It is less common on this last coast, from Jut- 

land at Euler (which would be, according to Nilssun, the true Kri- 
dau), and quite rare from the Eider to the Elbe, beyond which it dis- 
appears almost completely. We also collect it in addition 

or less quantity from Ebeltoft. along the coasts 

eastern regions of Sleswig, Uolstein and Mecklenburg, up to 

ques at Pile de Rugen and at the mouth of the Vistula. 


It is also important to note here that, in all probability 
bility, we passed into the ancient times of the North Sea 

into the Baltic through the south of the Cimbrian Peninsula. Even 
at the beginning of the Middle Ages, trade followed 

core the course of the Eider and made the wealth of Hollingsledt 
and Huddébye (Sleswig) on the Sley. Later, he went to 

north towards Rippen, because the Sley had filled up. But the 
disadvantages of this new road finally decided him to 

double Cape Skagen and pass through the Sund \ The archaeo- 


* With the possible exception of Sicily; but no tradition makes 
this island is the home of succin, and we do not f- eee 
kelia, from m('rl 
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The Scandinavians are not even far from believing 

that the configuration of Denmark has undergone changes 

very considerable changes since the appearance of man; 

that thus, for example, man would have witnessed the re- 

geological evolution which would have isolated Scania or the south of 


Sweden, Danish lands and the German coasts of the 
Current Baltic. 


It is generally accepted that the Phoenicians and Greeks 

received their amber, not from Jutland, but from Prussia, 

not from the Elbe, but from the Vistnle. This error is essentially 
tially on the singular coincidence of the name of the Venetians 
whose territory touched the mouths of the Po, and named after the 
Venedes who inhabited the Prussian Amber Coast. We have 

says that the Yénédes or Wendes, of Slavic race, uniquely 

tempters of succin, had sent a colony to the bottom of the 
Adriatic Gulf where they delivered it to trading peoples 

of the Mediterranean. But nothing proves that in time 

the oldest Venetians to have traded in am- 

bre, nor especially that they were Slavs by their morals and their 
language. According to Greek tradition, they originated 

from Paphlagonia, where Homer places the people of the Henetes; 
Herodotus supposes them illyrieus like their eastern neighbors, 
and Polybius positively declares that they were not Cel- 

yours like their neighbors to the west and the Po. However, the 
Those of Armorica included a people named Ye- 

neles who would have had at least as many rights as the 

Yénédes of Prussia to claim for their sons or brothers 

res the Veneti of the Adriatic. Everything indicates that the Celts 
the Slavs, the Illyrieus, all belonging to the same family 
Japhetic languages, such of their trihus were able to take 

to have the same name in the most distant lands, without 

that it is necessary, to explain these homonyms, to have 


his Periple (2, 33) divides the banks of the Cliersonese (interlocks into seven 
portions of which he gives the extent in very precise figures. Which supposes 
that the vessels usually rounded Cape Skagen. 
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recourse to distant migrations, of which no tradition has 
would also have kept the memory. 


Which directly proves that Eastern Crusse, the 

Courland or Livonia, were not in antiquity the 

home of the amber trade, it is that the mounds which 
characterize the age of the cut stone and the polished axe, 
are almost entirely lacking in these regions, and that 

Even those of bronze are very rare there. It is obvious that, 


during the first of these two long periods, the 

second goes beyond the Christian era, these countries were inhabited 
by savage peoples who had no industry and 

did not do any business. 


Herodotus, in your description so detailed and so exact that it 
left us from Eastern Europe, does not make the slightest 

allusion to Eastern Haltic amber. The succin does not arrive 
therefore went from his time through the plains of the Dnieper to 
Greek colonies on the northern coasts of Pontus Euxine. 


Pytheas knows well in the country of amber the (let's fight 
or Gollts; but, on this date, they did not exceed around 
the east the mouths of the Vistula. 


Tacitus was the first to speak of Prussian amber 

about . Estations. But these .Estions (we come) are, 

to all appearances a branch of the great people 

Celtic of the Cimhres, and they lived south of the mouth 
Elbe river, the lowlands where the A'si and the Oost flow. 


Finally, to corroborate everything we have just said 

on the relatively recent exploitation of Prussian amber, 
let us add that among the Greek coins, few in number, 
found in East Prussia, Courland and Livonia, 

the oldest are from the times of Alexander the Great. 


1 We have indeed found Greek coins from an earlier period. 

cienne in Posnania, near Hromberg. in Naekel, between the Netze and 

the Vistula. They are from Aegina and Athens and date from the fifth or 

even from the sixth century. But they are a very difficult enigma to solve. 
encrypt. They are mixed with coins from Marseille, and, like no one 

Cirer of Pont-Euxin or Marseille had not visited the countries before Pytheas 
amber, they would have belonged to a native merchant, German, 
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We thus believe we can consider as a positive fact 

tif that the focus of the amber was really good, at least 
until around the year 300, not Prussia, but the peninsula 
Cimbricus and Rauronia. 


From the Jutlaudet of the Lower Elbe amber, in ancient times 
older, arrived, across the continent, on the coasts of 

the Mediterranean, at two points quite distant from each other 
tre: the mouths of the Po and Liguria. 


a) The mouths of i Pô passed among the Hellenes for the 

home of amber and the theater of the myth of the Heliades. THE 
river, under its name Eridanus, was the river of amber. 

In front of its mouths were, it was said, the Electric Islands. 
trides. This country of amber was also in a report 

any with that of tin (p. Il 2); because, on the islands 

bathed by Eridanus, there were seen, according to Aristotle, two 
reclining statues, one of tin, the other of bronze, represent- 
both Daedalus and Icarus; these were the works of Daedalus himself 
fleeing from Minos. The amber therefore did not arrive alone from 
northern Europe at the bottom of the Adriatic: the tin of Cor- 
nouailles joined the succin from Denmark en route, and this 

metal, in the Po Delta, was used and mixed with 

copper by artists from Crete. These artists were 

Pelasgians or Philistines who founded the famous city 

of Adria or Hatria. This city, whose Semitic name is the 

same as that of Gadir or Cadiz, enjoyed in time 

prehistoric people of such prosperity and glory 

that she bequeathed for the whole series of ages her name "to this 
narrow gulf which penetrates between the Apennines and the Haemus up to 
ques at the foot of the Eastern Alps. The greatness of Adria was 
undoubtedly due to the amber trade, and we can 

say of the Adriatic that it was the great path of amber 

between the North and the South, between the West and the East. 
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It is very true that in Homer the Plieacians, who inhabit 
were Schérie on Corfu, knew neither amber nor e- 
tain, and yet their island should have been the great warehouse 


of all the primitive trade of the Adriatic. But this poet, 

who lived more than two centuries after the founding of Cadiz 
and towards the time of Tyre's greatest glory, does not hold 

no account of the mercantile expeditions and colonies of 
Semitic nations in the western Mediterranean basin 

ranée. At the time of the Trojan War, (loz/o was, as well as 
Malta, the center of a highly developed civilization, and the 
cantor of Ulysses makes it under the name of Ogygia the residence 
deserted by Calypso. Sicily was similarly covered with cities 
Phoenician and had no Cyclo- inhabitants at all. 

pes, wild monsters, nor cannibals Lestrygons. There 

description that the Odyssey gives us of the Plieacians recalls 
also relates to a period much earlier than that 

of the siege of Troy, and it also confuses in the same ta- 

blue with ideal shapes, some vague memories of the 

oldest Semitic civilization in the sea basin 

Ionian with the confused legends of ancient metallurgy 
diluvian. 


In this regard, we will point out that Herodotus does not know 
no better than Homer the West Semitic world. It is 

“he barely names once in passing (Vadir and Carthage 

Etruria itself is already an unknown land for him. 

Darkness begins in his eyes in the West at the limits 

of the language and commerce of the Hellenes. But these dark 
bres were only the thick cloud which hid the spectacle from him 
of an immense region splendidly illuminated by the god 

solar of Tyre. 


b) The second point on the Mediterranean coast where 
was the amber of the north, it was Liguria. The amber was there so 
abundant mi'il had taken the name of linanrinm. and Theo- 
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rrrrece, (|iii had changed lingurium into ly natrium and linigu- 
rion, and who invented species of fabulous animals to 

justify childish etymologies. No more Pelasgians, 

and a city whose origins, like those of Adria, are per- 

dated in the mists of time; but Phoenician colonies- 

born at the Narrow Port (mf.n okka) of Hercules or Melcarth (today 
of today Monaco), and at the mouths of the Rhône. Besides, here 
like at the mouths of the Po. the amber trade unites 

knows with that of bronze: the Ligurians distinguished themselves from 
all their neighbors by their bronze spear points, which 

surprised the travelers of Greek race so much that they 

were tempted to take these barbarians for brothers. THE- 

sword of the Ligurians, which was of medium length, and of which we 


does not tell us the metal, was certainly also bronze. 
They also felled the trees with heavy and very heavy 
strong hammers of iron. 


By what routes did amber from Denmark first arrive? 
tively in Adria and Liguria? 


Perhaps the answer to this question would be self-evident. 
even to us if we marked on the map with a black dot 

or a pin the resorts of transalpine Europe where we 

found amber in tombs, in bogs, 

in the villages I te very. But this statistic does not 
been tried again, and here, in the meantime, is what the 
tradition. 


The Po, according to Strabo, is not the river of amber, 

Eridanus. Eridanus, Herodotus tells us, flows into the sea 

from the North. He travels, says Pausanias, the country of the Celts which 
live in the extreme west of the impassable sea. This is the 

Rhine. But if Aeschylus were to be believed, it would be the Rhône. 
Cherile makes it sink in Germany, and on its banks dies 

Edion. who appears to us to be Aéddon, the supreme divinity of 

Ligurians or Lloegrians, their Adonis, their expiring sun and 
resurrecting. Finally, according to other Greek and Latin writers, 


1 strali 1 6 Dind. 5.39. 
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from the Rypheae or the Alps, beyond Scythia, emerges Eridanus, 
which trifurcates and forms the ltliin, the Rhône and the l'ô x. 


These fabulous rivers reveal to us the primitive routes 

of the amber trade (p. 100). Amber from Jutland arrives 

went to the mouth of the Elbe, went up the Weser or perhaps 

being the Yssel and the Rhine, and left this river near Basel. There 

Two routes were offered to him: one to the west of the Jura via the 
Doubs, the Saône and the Rhône; the other to the east of the Jura by the 
lakes of French-speaking Switzerland, Savoy and Piedmont, from where it 
could either cross the Apennines and end up in Monaco, or 

ash the Po Valley to the great and illustrious city 

of Adria. 


If Alesia is Alaise in Franche-Comté, the Doubs road 


and the Rhône would have passed through this ancient metropolis of 
Celtic peoples, founded by Hercules or Melcarth, the 
Tyrian god of commerce. 


The route east of the Jura passed through the Lakes of Biel and 
of Neuchatel, where there are around thirty stations 

the Bronze Age, while none exist on the lakes 

from Eastern Switzerland *. AS we saw in Liguria and 

at the mouths of the Po, northern amber is exchanged for 
Phoenician bronze, it would not be impossible for the lakes 

of Bienne and Neuchâtel would have been the main stopover 

trade between the Baltic and the Mediterranean, between the Po 
and the Rhine. Perhaps they were even the great and unique 
market where the Tyrians of Asia exchanged their bronzes 

against the amber, which they would not have sought through 

all of Germany, and that the natives brought them food 

the Cimbrian Peninsula. It is true that these lake stations 

are as poor in amber as they are rich in bronze. But, 

not to mention the fires which destroyed them and which would have 
melted and as if destroyed every piece of amber, it is necessary 
consider that amber, being especially intended for 


' These passades were collected by Voss and reproduced by H. Mul- 
ler. 


1 The only exception is that of the small lake of Sempach. 
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civilized peoples of the South, were only crossing the country 
of our lakes, while the bronzes, Phoenicians or Indi- 

genes, piled up in stores to exchange con- 

to be the amber of the Rauronian merchants and to spread 
slowly in the surrounding area. Besides, amber does not 

is lacking in Swiss tombs from the Bronze Age, 

and we are already starting to find some pieces of it in 

our lake stationsx. 


The amber trade would therefore have been indissolubly 
united with that of bronze in the center of Europe, memo 
that the maritime trade in bronze was similar to that of 
tain on the western coasts of our continent (p. 121). If 
our hypothesis is founded, we can expect 

see the indigenous bronze foundries spread out in 


our French-speaking Switzerland on the main trade line 

amber. But it is indeed so. These foundries are ranked from 

north to south on a straight line which from ('.ranges (at the foot of the 
Jura Solenrois) and Tsrhugg (between the lakes of Bienne and 
Xenchatel), heads via Estavayer and Echallens towards Burti- 

gny and towards Morges, which was, so to speak, the lakeside city 
dn Léman. From there commerce flows, not towards Lau- 

sanne, Yevey, Villeneuve and the Great Saint-Bernard, because the 
western half of Lake Geneva has only a few 

unimportant station breakages. But he was heading by 

Geneva and Savoie towards the Little Saint-Bernard or the Moril- 
Onis, as evidenced by the numerous lakeside villages 

of eastern Lake Geneva, the Dovaine foundry near Thonon, 


1 t Cortaillod (Neuchatel). — Or has just been discovered near the lakes of 
Moral and Bienne (|a few grains of amber necklace with others 

grains in earth (Phoenician), lunar crescents (Semitic and 

terracotta vases inlaid with engraved tin leaf ornaments, 

donors, we have not yet looked for amber in our lakes: we do not 

can discern it from the hat at the bottom of the 1'>au to grab it with 
pliers, and no one thought of removing it from the holes that report 

h flirting. F.nlin, and above all, amber is also rare in the lakes of 

basin of the Po or F.ridan, than in those of French-speaking Switzerland, and it 
“is even common in the museums of Gapenhngue and Stock- 

holm. 
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and the Bourget and Auuecy lakes whose banks have 

also frequent Bronze Age stations. By Tschugg 

in Annecy we can follow from village to village, from 

derie in foundry, the middle part of the ancient road by 

which amber arrived in Liguria and towards the Adriatic. I n 

day no doubt archeology will continue this route until 

at both ends. According to Ptolemy, the trade of 

Itliin was done by the left bank of this river; because this geo- 
graph barely names three or four towns on the German bank 

Maine from Mount Adule to the sea. 


However, at a date beyond which history does not go back, the am- 

bre arrived by sea from the Elbe to the bottom of the Bay of Biscay 
(p. 108). Because certain writers claimed that this sub- 

stance was thrown back by the Ocean at the foot of the promontories of 


Western Pyrenees, and as it is not located 

nature on the coasts of the Gulf of Aquitaine, we suppose 

“here we again confused the stage and the cradle. By one 

a Similar error, Solacus thought he knew that amber de- 

flowed with electrid stones. in Brilannie, which was not 

as the warehouse between the Elbe and the Pyrenees. This road ma- 
ritime ended in our Semitic cities of Amauum and 

Menosca, and it extended on land by the Ebro until 

in Tortosa, or the ships stopped at the Santons 

and the amber arrived via the Garonne at Narbonne (p. 1 10). 


But who brought the amber from Rauro to Biscay? 

denies 1 It was the Sidonians themselves who went looking for him 
Dear; because the classical writers speak to us of colon- 

nes of Herrule-—Melkarth, located on the Germanic coasts 

of the North Sea. However, their travels in these countries 

very distant places certainly did not last long; At 

However, there are very few indications of a direct influence 
rector of the Semites in Northern Europe. 


This same motive and the silence of Aviénusip. 120) don't we 
do not allow us to admit that the Gaditanes had, in their 
mercantile travel, frequently passing Cornwall and 
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regularly visited the coasts of Jutland and 
«Norway x. 


Historical times for the country of amber begin- 

hundred with Pytheas, of Marseille, Christopher Columbus of 
northern Europe. The Danish peninsula is for him 

an island called Abalus or Basilia, a day away 

navigation of the continent. Geographic error which becomes 

would be a truth if on that date a channel united through the 
Sleswig the two opposing seas (p. 130). The island of Abalus pro- 
produced the amber that the sea threw up on the shore, and which held 
place for wood natives to shine. They sold it to 

Teuton* (the 777marses or /himarses). These brought it 

towards the mouth of the Elbe, on the coast of rough Scythia 
Ronian or Germania, where the Gnttons (Goths) lived 

and towards the Elbe the Ostions (.Estions). This is how this 
coast, which did not produce any amber, but which was the only one 


country from where it was exported to the Mediterranean, took the 
improper name for llauronia, or country of amber. From this 
region, during the Bronze Age, sticcin spread through 

maritime trade on the coasts of Gaul and the islands 

British. On the ground he could penetrate through more than one 
road in the center of Europe and as far as the Mediterranean 
ranée; but one of these roads was undoubtedly that of 

Rhine, which forked and flowed towards the mouths of the 

Rhône or towards Liguria (p. 138). 


In the times of Diodorus and Pliny, that is to say, in the first 
middle century before and after the Christian era, the great road 
the amber trade was certainly that of the Rhine 't 

of the Rhéne. “Amber,” says Diodorus, “is brought from the island of 
* Basilia on the continent, from where it then comes to us (to us, 


4 Some scientists created amber in Africa, either on the 
' ,1, |n w->.<Hrnnie. or in Numieia. either in the prrand 
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» Sicilians) through trade. >> Sea shipping 

Germanicus on the coasts of Frisians and Chauques, ap- 

took from the Romans that the great amber market was no 

on the continent itself, but on the islands bordering Bor- 
chana (Borkum) and Austrania (Gsterney). The islands received 
the name of Glossaries (from keys, amber, in old German) 

or Electrides. These were the real Elecrid Islands that the 
legend had transported more than a thousand years ago in 
facing the mouths of the Po. 


Shortly after Pliny, Tacitus tells us about (/the 

collected the .Estions. These .Estions, which are the Ostions 
of Pytheas, remained, as we have said, at the mouth of 

the Elbe (p. 132;. 


However we read in Pliny: "Amber is brought 

» (in the author's time) by the Germans in Pannonia 

" mostly. From there the Veneti put it in vogue, the 

» Veneti, neighbors of Pannonia and living around the sea 
» Adriatic. Even today, peasant women still 

» Danes wear a succin collar. as an ornament without 

» doubt, but also as a remedy against goiter. " THE 

The same writer tells us that under Nero a knight 

Roman had tried to penetrate from Carnuritum, the great 
city of Pannonia, even to the very land of amber, which he 
traveled the coast of the North Sea and the markets of the 


region, and that he brought back a prodigious quantity of suo- 
cin. It was through him that it was learned that there were six hundred miles (or 
two hundred leagues) from Carnonte to the German Sea. 


These passages from Pliny are the only ones we have 

on the German-Pannonian route of the amber trade, 

and this road dates back to great antiquity, according to him, 
Since it would be to the Veneti that succin owes its old 
celebrity. But it's never towards Hungary and Germany 

Eastern that the ancients sought the Eridanus of the fable, and 
we must, out of devotion to tradition, maintain priority 

of the Rhine, Rhône and Po road on all roads 

very routes of the amber trade. However, the words of 
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great naturalist of Rome deserve our serious attention; 

caries cities that Ptolemy places in Germany and which are not 
probably most of them only trading stations, it seems 

feels like most of them are lined up on lines starting from the sea 
from the North and the Western Baltic and heading towards 

the Middle Danube. None of these paths go from Car- 

nonteou from the Alps to East Prussia; at least it is not 

not a single one of these towns east of the Vistula. 


It follows from quotations from Pliny that, during his time in 

At least, amber reached the Veneti and the Adriatic by 

Pannonia, that is to say he did not cross the system 

of the Alps by the direct route of the Inn, the Brenner and the A- 
dige, but that he bypassed it by Vienna and by the Carin- 

thie. This immense detour would be difficult to explain if 

Vienna or Carnonte was not the crossroads from which departures 
two routes, one south towards the Adriatic, the other east 

by the Danube towards the Euxine. 


The immense and magnificent Danube basin, from the mouth 

flow of the river at its sources, was for the Greeks a land 

unknown on which dark darkness weighed. Hero- 

endowed, so abundant in information of all kinds on the 

the lands of the Dniester, the Dnieper and the Don, knows only to enumerate 
explore the tributaries of the Ister and say a few words to us 

enigmatic of the Sigynns. Other ancient writers 

know no better than Herodolus the ancient history of 

this large area which extends between Scythia and Tirace, 


between Illyria and the Carpathians, between the Alps and the North 
Germany. Had this vast region therefore remained in ar- 

rière of all the neighboring countries? did she live in a complete 
savagery? Did she have neither industry nor commerce? We don't 

we don't think so, and archaeology, which very recently has 
explored the antiquities somewhat, would demonstrate to us 

need the opposite. But the Danube trade was between 

the hands of these Phoenicians who did not exist in any way 

sort for Greek writers. 


South of the Ister Delta, on the coasts of the Tirace, 
were Salmydessus and Phinopolis, which we will compare to 
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Ailria and an Port of Hercules Momecus, and of which we drill the 
large cities of the Phoenicians or Allophyls on the banks 

European Unions of Pml—-Euxin. It was these Semites who, 

in the prehistoric times of the Argonauts expedition, 

had already explored the entire lower and middle course of the 
Danube, perhaps even the Elbe and the sea coasts 

from the North. It was they who, going up the Save, which they took- 
were born to ist it, and crossing a cabin of mountains 

tagnes, had reached the bottom of the Adriatic Gulf, where we 
believed that the river sent an arm and where they placed a little- 
ple of Istrians or Danubians. They were the ones who brought 
Transylvania and even into Mecklenburg of the minia- 

bronze vases reproducing the types of those of the 

Solomon's temple. It was they who had discovered near 

of the Dniester the empre rite of the foot of Hercules = Hersée, and visited 
countries where many centuries later barely dared 

venture the Greek ma chands. It was probably them 

who had awakened the Sigynns from their sleep and made 

this people of inedible race a nation of peddlers These 

Sigynnes touched towards the east the Agathyrses of Marosch 

(p. 33, 94), towards the southwest to the Veneles of the Adriatic, 
and they advanced from the north of the Alps to the 

Ligurians from the Middle Rhône where (according to a copyist of Herodotus1) 
their name was synonymous with merchants. It's still through 

Danube road that the great Mithridates had learned of the existence 
tence, on the shores of Germany or the North Sea, 

of an island named Oséricta (Basilia), covered with a species 

cedars from which the succin flows onto stones. Finally, the 
Phoenicians from Tbrace and the Danube alone were able to deliver 


to the Scythians amber, with the Semitic name of sacal or sa- 
crium (p. 129). We will therefore say that, in ancient times 
historical, it existed between Rauronia and Pontus Euxine, 

by the Elbe or the Oder and by the Danube, a road of amber, 
of which a branch headed from Carnonte by the ex- 

eastern edge of the Alps towards Veneto and the Adriatic. 
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This trade route will have been confused with the river 

whose valley it followed, and will have given rise to the legend of 
Danube bifurcating and pouring half of its waters into 

the Adriatic and the other half in the Pontus Euxine. 


To these two roads, the knowledge of which we owe to 

history and to the fable, archeology adds a third 

he from Rugen went south towards the Brenner and the Adige. 

We are restoring it through bronze foundries. THE 

archaeologists once counted thirteen in Germany, 

six of which formed a straight line from north to south, leaving 
from Rugen. Rugen, which is still covered today 

of megaliths, must have been a great religious center; all 
religious festival attracts merchants, and merchants who 

brought bronzes to this island, found there and 

brought back amber (p. IB6). We will therefore say that 

Rugen was, with the mouth of the Elbe or Borklmm, a 

large amber market, a second Rauronia. However, to the south 

de nie, is a first foundry, that of Plecllin, on the 

Pain, between Demmin and Loiz. The second is in Strélitz. Eu 
crossing in the desired direction the plains of Branden- 

hourg, we arrive in the country of Anhalt and in the valley 
beyond Saale, both of which are extremely rich in 

antiques; we pass through Halle, Ptolemy's Calagia 

or the city of the salt works, which is surrounded by vast mounds, 
and by .Mersebourg, located in the middle of a multitude of hills 
dummy lines, and we encounter the third foundry at 

Naumburg, at the confluence of the Saale and the Unstrut. Then 
come Zapfendorf, north of Bamberg; Hersbruck, on 

the Pegnitz, east of Nuremberg; and south of the Danube, 
Landshut. By continuing this line towards the south, we 

let us find the gorges through which the Inn leaves the Alps and which 
lead to the foot of Brenner, and this passage of the Alps is 


of a journey too easy not to have been frequented by the 
trade in amber and bronze, to which he also offered 
the shortest route between the Baltic and the Adriatic. 


Further research may establish the existence 
of secondary roads linking that of Brenner to that of 
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Pannonia and its French-speaking lakes. Towards the east, between 
Hersbruck and Vienna, is the Frevstadt foundry, located without 
doubt about one of the roads which from Rauronia crossed 
obliquely Germania and ended in Pannonia. Towards 

the west, the Homberg foundry (near Heiligenberg, 

Baden) seems to indicate a road which from Landshutse carried 
towards Lake Constance. To the west of this lake and in the same 
direction east the Wulflingen foundry (near Winterthur, 

Zurich), where the bronze station on Lake Sempacb gives us 

leads to the lakes of Bienne and Neuchatel, the large 

Tyrian amber and bronze markets. 


The other five foundries in Germany are: in the west, 

those of Bulzbach or Braunfels, in the valley of the 

Lahn, where Lumulus trees abound, and Thiede, near Bruns- 

wick. It looks like a road leading on the one hand to Lubeck, 

on the other to Coblentz, and bringing towards the Rhine the succin of 
the southwest corner of the Baltic. This road would pass through 

south Cassel island, by .Mattium, today Maderhaide, which 

is one of the regions richest in antiquities. 

maines*. 


To the east are the foundries of Schlieben, between Halle and Cotl- 
bus; from Cottbus, on the Spree, and from Massel, in Silesia, to 
east of the Oder, near Œls and Trebnitz. 


Between Schlieben, Jessen and Ubigau, on both banks of 

Black Elster, are three vast places of sacrifice which 

surround high ramparts, and which are believed to have been located 
in the Sacred Forest of Semnons. The entire valley of 

Elster contains such a large number of tombs that it has been 


1 The amber necklaces found in many of the countless tombs 
beautiful which cover the entire Hessian canton of Grabfold (east of 
Rhæn), led J. -H. to suppose, already forty years ago. Hartman 


(Kruse, German Antiquities, vol. 2, cah. 4 and 5. in German) that a 
Amber Road crossed this region so remarkable for its anti- 
nnities This road nnrlirait from Mattium nrt would meet perhaps the atu- 
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named: “Egypt in Germany”. She must have thought- 
during the Bronze Age its foundry and its share in the trade of 
amber. 


From Coltbns to Massel we have: Gerlitz, where we have 

found eleven hundred and twenty-three medals of Roman emperors 

of the first three centuries; — Liegnitz, which rivals the 
Maderhaide, — and the Zobberg, where large 

crudely sculpted statues, and of which Busching makes the 

Mous Asciburgicus par excellence, the Fortress of the Aesir, which 
would have given its name to all the towns of the Sudetenland. A Mas- 
salt, a single archaeologist has found ten thousand funeral urns 

hthe Slavic origin?). Massel and Cottbus are the milestones of a 
amber road that we will find in Ptolemy. 


.We will say only a few words about the Germania of Pto- 
lémé, the in-depth study of which would throw us into intermittent 
nable discussions. 


It is very extraordinary that this geographer does not place 
a town along the Elbe, between Mesuium or Magdeburg 

and Treva or Hamburg; and yet the valley of this river 

is strewn with megaliths and tombs. 


It seems that the great amber road spoke of the islands 

Glessaires and the mouth of the Ems, passed into the valley 

lee of the Weser and headed towards Calagia or Halle. From there she 
was heading towards Garnote through Bohemia. We won't- 

ser by Podmokl, on the Mies (west of Prague), where we 

found a few thousand iridescent gold coins (Regenbo- 
genschusselcheu) and where there are laundries of this metal pre- 
heavens. 


But of the different amber routes that we can follow 

on Ptolemy's map, the one which is for us the most im- 

bearing and which seems to us the least hypothetical, tends to 

Carnonte to the Baltic lying west of the Vistula. 

The river which bears this name in Ptolemy, flows in a line 

straight from south to north, and it is formed from the lower course of 
the true Vistula and the upper course of the Warlhe. Of 

Carnonte this trade route crosses Moravia, French 
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ch it (via the county of Glatz) the Sudetenland, and descends (via the 
Zobberg) in the Silesian plains. There she branches off- 

that. To the right it follows the fertile valley of the Oder where Lugi- 
dugum (l.iegnitz)), crosses Luzatia via Gerlitz or Colan- 

rorurn, and ends in the Baltic opposite Hugen (which Pto- 

Lémée does not name). On the left, it crosses the Sile- 

sie (by Masscl) and heads towards Calisia, which is Kalisch. 

I)e there she does not go towards In Vistula to go to Koe- 

nigsberg nor even in Danzig to look for Prussian amber 

eastern. On the contrary, it is turning towards the West 

and reached the Baltic at Rugium, which is a short distance away 

east of the Oder. This port was undoubtedly the large scale, 

the thriving colony of the Rugen Islanders. 


The Gerlitz medals, the oldest of which are 

Nero, attest that the Romans made since Carnonle 

by the Oder the amber trade for at least two 

hundred years, probably until the great invasions of the 
Goths in Pannonia. 


Finally, before the Christian era (according to the testimony of 
medals, p. 132), the Greek settlers of Scythia made their way 

a route by the Dnieper and the Pripel towards the eastern region and 
Prussian amber. This road remained open for 

for several centuries, judging from Greek coins 

ques and romans found in Kiew, the imperial coins 

of the Pripet marshes, the Byzantine coins of the Bal- 

tick. It is through this oriental route of amber that ar- 

Greek tists brought ancient metallurgy to the Slavs, 

and which penetrated among the savages, of Finnish race, of the 
Livonia, the Roman art of preparing brass. Livonian brass 

connects antiquity to the Middle Ages. It follows the magnificent 
bronzes from Denmark and Mecklenburg, and the height in 

the north the gap that separates the industry of the Greeks and the 
Latins that of the Mohammedan Arabs. 


In summary, the amber trade routes in the an- 
tiquity were as follows: 
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I" From Jutland (Ahalus or Bnsilia) to the so-called Hauovrian el 
North Sea Frisians (land of the Astians, Rauronia) and 
to the coastal islands (Glessaires Islands); hence 


Ile Doubs and the Rhône (Eridan) near Mé- 
diterranea. 


I Piedmont, Apen- 

— -, the Jura, the Ro-j nin lakes. towards the gulf 
m 'n an'' j mands and the Alps i of Genoa (Liguria). 
| from Savoy, to the Po (Eridan) towards 

" the Adriatic. 

via the Danube, towards the Black Sea. 


by the eastern foot of the Alps, 

towards Veneto and the Adriatic. 

(c) at sea, by the coasts of the Netherlands, England, 

France, towards Biscay. 

i° From the Germanic coasts of the Baltic: 

a) From Lubeck via Mattium towards the Rhine To Coblentz (road 
very hypothetical). 


b) From Rugen directly south towards the Brenner, from where 
by the Adige to the Adriatic; with a double branch 
problematic towards Carnonte and towards Switzerland. 

r) From Rugen and Rugium via Silesia towards Carnonte. 

3° From East Prussia by the Dnieper towards the Black Sea. 


Chronological table of the amber trade 
in antiquity. 


Before 1500. The Philistines went to Adria to look for the am- 
ber of the Baltic, which reaches them by the 
Rhine and the Po. 


? The Semites of Pontus-Euxine receive by 
the Danube amber from Jutland, one of which 


part heads from the region of Carnonte 
towards the Veneti of the Adriatic. 


M300 to 1000). The Sidonians of Biscay go by sea 
look for amber in Rauronia. 


bj speaks Weser, Halle, ^ 
Bohemia, towards Carnonte, 
hence 
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(Around H @@). The Tyrians receive in Liguria and the 
mouths of the Rhéne amber from Jutland 

During the German Bronze Age opens 

the route from Rugen to Brenner. 


Christian era. Amber arrives in Rome from Rauronia and 
from the Baltic by the Rhine and the Rhône, or to 
across Germany via Carnonte and Veneto 

tie, perhaps also by the Brenner. - A 

new road opened by the Dnieper 

between East Prussia and the Black Sea. 
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Bronze is the people of the Anrlen River 
world. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Primitive metallurgy. — Peoples without a Stone Age and peoples with 

stone age. — Age of pure copper and age of copper and bronze. — Age of 

iron swords in the north of the Alps and the Iron and Bronze Age in the south. — The ber- 
those of Tader. The Age of Steel Swords. — Money and currency. — THE 

lead. — Bronze and its alloys. — Bronze and lead. — Brass. — Periods 

of the history of copper and its mixtures. — Traditions on the origins of 

bronze. — The two Japhetic and Semitic cradles of metallurgy. 


The metallurgy of modern times is separated from that 

from antiquity by the flood of barbarians which had carried away 

in its bloody waves the processes of purification 

metals, the secrets of their alloy and the art of exploiting the 
mines by digging galleries and exhausting the groundwater 

ground using the Archimedes screw, as is done 

practiced in Spain around the Christian era. But the industry 

of antiquity had already been isolated from that of the primitive world 
by a flood of another nature, by the immense cataclysm 

which had destroyed antediluvian humanity. She had had 

its times of high civilization and glory. Tubalcain, in 

working with meteoric iron (p. 8) and copper, had put an end to 

in the first age of stone or flint axe, and inau- 

gured that of metals or the sword. If we believed the law- 

gende, from the workshops that he had created, would have come out of 
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masterpieces of all kinds, statues, even auto- 

mates whose memory was preserved among the Chinese, the 

Aryas of the Indus and Iran, the Phoenicians, the Khodieos and 

the Greeks x. It is very likely that by carrying out excavations in 
East in the diluvian terrains, we will find with bones- 

ments of extinct species of animals, not like 

Abbeville crude stone tools, but vases and 

weapons, of very beautiful work, in iron, in copper, perhaps 

even in bronze. 


When nature after the cataclysm had regained its place 

and the earth is populated again, the great family of 

Aryas or Japhetites knew gold, ar- 

gent, iron, copper, lead, tin (p. 98), and possessed 

the sickle, the harrow, the knife and the sword* This is the result 
to which the comparison of Indo-Celtic languages leads, and 

There is no doubt that we would arrive at the same result for the 
family of the Semites. Linguistics cannot therefore admit 

for the Semites and the Japhethites a stone age that in 


1 Primitive people, t. 2, p. 143 et seq. :t. 3. p. 119. 192. 293. 306. 
311. 349. 355 457. 471 et seq., 482. 515 As for the Greek legends, 
Vuleain's servants are golden maidens who are intelligent, 

voices and forces, and its golden tripods, which were carried on wheels 


{like the vase of Pecratel and those of the temple of Solomon), go to their 
place and return there of their own accord (Hom. II. 18. v. 369 

et seq.). The Telehines, true Tubalcainites, destroyed by a flood 

tion of the sea. surpassed all men in skill: they had 

the first to use iron (according to a Cypriot tradition) and 

with iron and copper; their roads or streets had openings- 

ges (statues or machines, we do not know), which seemed to be animated beings 
(Pindar. Olymp., 7). The Phoenicians have Alcinoiis as king, rear-pe- 
tit-son of Eurymedon who perished (in the flood) with the proud race 

and criminal of the giants. The palace of AlcinoUs with its golden dogs and 
of silver who guard the entrance, and its young men of gold who hold 
torches in their hands, belongs to a civilization which is not 
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assuming that once dispersed, they would have unlearned in 

their new homes the difficult art of the blacksmith, without 
However, forget the names of the metals or those of the weapons or 
tools, and that later they would have discovered new 

calf metallurgical processes The comparative study of 

idioms also leaves us in complete ignorance 

on the primitive civilization of the peoples of the Finnish race or 
Louranian, which we suppose to have occupied the first 

northern and western Europe. 


If we consult history and archaeology, we see 

the Celtic peoples of transalpine Europe, Finnish or 

aryas, each have their own stone age, while all 

Japhetic, Semitic, Camilic peoples, without relis, have 
from their origins manufactured instruments of all kinds in 
metal (p. il). 


The civilization of Egypt linked, like Minerva, army 

from scratch: its oldest monuments are not only 

built, like the pyramids, of immense stones 

its, carved with the greatest care, but, like the caves, 

tombs, palaces, decorated with bas-reliefs and covered 
inscriptions of admirable clarity. Or found in 

some tombs of the points of (stone licks: but 

they were mixed with metal objects of very high workmanship. 

neat. To establish that the Egyptians would have had an age 

of stone before Menés (who is Adam x), it would be necessary to discover 
flint axes under the foundations of their oldest 

these monuments. Mr. Horner did indeed find, at 39 feet from 
depth, near the obelisk of Heliopolis, a fragment 

earthenware vase to which he attributes 13,000 years of antiquity. 


But his calculations are based on highly contested assumptions. 
tables, and an isolated fact, which is susceptible of more than one ex- 
plication, does not prove to oneself alone against a thousand others. 


Abraham was very rich in gold and silver, and these metals 
precious metallurgical work or relationships 
commercial operations incompatible with the savagery of the age 


1 Ad. Pictet. t. 2.p. 450, 


"Primitive people, t. 3, p. -287 -271. 258 
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of stone. The servants of the Father of believers, when they 
gave battle to the kings of the East, had certainly 

weapons other than celts, and "the sword from which to live 
Esaii,” could only be made of metalx. 


What if the Egyptians, in certain reli- 

activities such as the preparation of mummies, made use 

of flint and granite knives until recent times 

of paganism; if Abraham, Moses and Joshuax practiced 
circumcision of their family and their people with in- 

stone instruments as all still do today 

the Jews, or if the Wales, following the example of their god Atys, 
mutilated with a stone knife, these facts simply prove 

plement that all the peoples of antiquity, even the most 
civilized, had sharp stone tools alongside 

of those made of metal, and which the first had in their eyes 

a degree of simplicity and holiness that could not have been 
the others, melted, forged, polished, sharpened, worked and re- 
worked with pain and sweat by man. 


It is true that on the very borders of Egypt, there were 

barbarian tribes, Ethiopians, Cuscbites, who 

still know how to use armed arrows in the time of Xerxes 

stones, and spears whose tips were made of horn3. But 

no one will claim that these savages of Nubia are the an- 

ancestors of the Egyptians. Likewise the book of Job, which 
transported to a time not far removed from the flood, describes to us 
the miserable life of real Bosjemansx. But these Bosjemaus 

are the aborigines dispossessed by the children of Esaii and 
relegated to the confines of the desert. 


The Chaldeans or Babylonians counted (according to the le- 
gende) among the number of their king a Samir, contemporary of the 


"Gen. 13, 2, 14: 27. 40: 48. 22. 
* Gen. 17; Ex. 4. 25; Jos. 5, 2. 


1 Herod. 7, 09. Conip. Diodorus 3, 25 and 20. The Megabarians (3, 33) 
had clubs topped with iron nail heads. In Persia 3. 15). 
the fish eaters of Caramania and Gedrosia fought the 
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patriarch Réhu, who was considered the inventor of the system 

metric that the Egyptians, the 

Phoenicians, Hebrews, Greeks and Latins. To a civi- 

reading as advanced and as backward, that we add what 

the story or fable told of iNemrod, the Chomasbelus 

of Berosusx, of Kédor—-Lahomer, of Ninus and Semiramis, and 

we will be convinced that the peoples of the Euphrates and the Tigris 
could not pass through an age where they would not have worked and handled 
than flint. If Mr. Taylor, in the excavations he made in 

1860 in the ruins of Babylon, found axes, 

knives and other flint objects differing very little from those 

of transalpine Europe, we cannot conclude otherwise 

thing that existence in the deserts of the Euphrates of Bos- 

jemans similar to those of Idumea. 


Mr. the Duke of Luvnes also very recently discovered 

in the caves of Lebanon knives, scrapers 

flint roofs, similar to those of our Europex. But they don't 
prove that the more or less wild life of the ancient inhabitants 
so many of these mountains, which were certainly not the 
founders of Sidou or Damascus. Along the shores of the lake 

of Apamea are huts on stilts similar to those of 

our lake stations: will we conclude that Aramea had 

its stone age like our Helvetia? But these huts 

are the work of Christian sinners! 


Asia Minor has not kept, like Semitic Asia and E- 
Egypt, no memory of a stone age, and archeology 
has so far collected no facts that contradict tradition. 


The Greeks placed at the origins of humanity an age 
of gold and not of stone; the third age, that of copper, 
corresponds to that of <* Tubalcain and the Nephilim, to which puts 


x Primitive people, t. 3. p. 56 cl 77. 
x Archaeological receipt. April 18(54, p 301. The fact was moreover 
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end of the flood, and immediately after comes that of the heroes 
Homeric, which replaces the Iron Age in which Hesiod* lives. Hey- 
Rodotes and Thucydides do not speak any more of a time when 

the Greeks would not yet have known the use of copper and 

iron, gold and silver. In the myth of Prometheus, 

it is about primitive humanity receiving from a genius, god 

or demon, all the artsx*, and not of the Hellenes and times 
postdiluvian. 


What Plato tells us about an age of pottery (p. 7), could 

well be only the first germ of these philosophical speculations- 
sophistry on the primitive savagery of humanity, which 
flourished in full bloom in the subsequent centuries of 
rationalism and disbelief, and which have been transformed into 
historical accounts by Euripides, by Lucretia, by Diodorus, 

by Lucien and by the innumerable crowd of their successors. 


To establish that the Greeks had their Stone Age, one would say- 
in the most ancient times their only idols 

were crude pillars and their citadels or enclosures 

sacred walls of Cyelopean shapeless blocks? But the 

Cydopes were blacksmiths (p. 75), and the pillars were 

roughly squared (p. 52). — The Arcadians, older 

that the moon 3, told that their first ancestors did not 

fed only on acorns. But their brothers from Tiryns 

or Amydée had they, like them, forgotten the art of Yul- 

Cain? — Herodotus tells us about lake dwellings at the lake 

the rasias on the continents of Macedonia and Illyria? But 

still today the sinners of this same lake remain 

in wooden huts built on the waters x, and 

Carefully carried out excavations would reveal a stone age 
alone, that we would still not have the right to conclude 

these rough and savage mountain people to their brothers from the coasts 


and maritime plains. — Morea, Boeotia, Thes- 
soiled, Epirus, the countries of Hemus are covered with tumulus 


x Primitive people, t. 2, p. 380 et seq. 
* Ibid., p. 600. 
x Ibid., p 245. 


* l.ubbock. p. 123. 
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of various sizes, which by their sepulchral chambers 
reminiscent of those from the Scandinavian stone age. But no one 
cannot say what objects these tombs contained, which 

belong to a fairly advanced civilization. - THE 

stone arrowheads on the battlefield of Ma- 

rathon, came from some barbarian tribe of the 

Persian mea, and, if it is true, as Mr. Worsaaé* says, that 
all Greece be strewn with similar arrowheads 

and flakes of flint, which would be found even in very 

ancient tombs perhaps predating the Hellenes, still 

Is it certain that the flint ax is lacking everywhere, without 
which there is no stone age. 


Italy (except the Po basin) does not offer us, like the 

Greece, no incontestable proof that she was her age 

the stone. Cyclopean constructions are very numerous 

in several of these countries, attest t most of the use 

of the chisel (p. 73). Homer says in all 'pttres that the walls 
of Circe's palace were made of polished stone, and if the Cyclo- 
These pes were true savages, the Lestrygons, all canni- 

bales that they were, lived in a strong city*. The axes and 
flint hammers are very rare everywhere (except in Emi- 

lie), and there are perforated ones that can be attributed to the age of the 
bronze. The stone arrowheads are undoubtedly 

quite numerous in the various parts of the peninsula; 

but most of them are cut with enough care to 

date, like those of Egypt, from the centuries when we possessed 
said metals. 


It is only beyond Italy that the region of 
peoples who had their Stone Age. We conclude that 


for the Atlas of the description that Herodotus gives us of 
Libyan tribes, for the Iberian Peninsula of a few 

facts collected by archaeology. We know this very positively 
vement of the Po basin, Gaul, the British Islands, 

dp Gprnania pt of Scandinavia»»'x*» 
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This is how our division of the bronze empire into 
two worlds: the civilized world without Celts, and the world 
barbarian to celts (p. il). 


If, in the ancient civilized world, bronze was not pre- 
yielded by the stone, was it not by the copper? 


Copper is so common and tin so rare that we 

must admit some time, during which the 

peoples, metallurgists from their cradle, worked the 

pure copper. But the copper age alone was certainly 

very short-lived, because the metal trade dates back to 

an antiquity that astonishes us. So money abounded in 

Egypt and in the Holy Land at the time of Abraham, and this 
meanwhile he is found neither in these two countries nor in Arabia, 
nor in Babylonia and Assyria, and the nearest mines 

in the ancient civilized world are those of Pontus in Asia- 
Minor x. 


There is also no doubt that the copper industry has 

survived the discovery of bronze. Copper scissors 

found at Thebes are later than the bronze nose of the ear. 

— In the ruins of Assyria, copper objects are not drunk 

no less numerous than those in bronze, and in Nineveh they 
apparently used these two metals indifferently 

same uses (which, to say in passing, should 

make one very circumspect in determining the technical meaning 
nique of Hebrew n’choscheth). — In Greece, the meek in 

bronze from the Treasury of Atreus establish that the tin was indeed 
known in Greece in the thirteenth or twelfth century BC. 

Christ, and we must place at an earlier date if this 

are the figurines and other objects of art made of pure copper only 
concealed the so-called tumulus of Achilles or the copper swords 


e there are silver and galena mines in the Sennaar and in the 

Kordofan; but they are very poor, and there is nothing to indicate that they have 
been exploited very anciently. It was assumed that there had been 

Egypt's southern borders with rich silver mines that the 

Pharaohs would have been exhausted by the hour and whose memory would 


would be completely lost. But this is a completely gratuitous hypothesis. 


' Mmm. of the Antiq. from France. 1844, p. 1 et seq. 
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hardened found in very ancient tombs, at least 

the surgical tools that other tombs contained, 

mixed with musical instruments, mirrors, 

lamps, all in copper without tin or lead. — Lack of 

positive information, we will pass over in silence the cooking 
Etruscans. But we have copper coins from Augustus, 

of Caligula, of Vespasian, not to mention those of 

Justinian and Basil. — The Naples Museum contains 

vases of copper as well as bronze, and if the first 

are older than the latter, still it is impossible 

to suppose them to predate the first Italian bronzes. 

— The Gauls did leave us a small number of ob- 

copper jets. But there is no doubt about many of them 

them that they are from the Iron Age and even from the Gallo- 
Roman: such coins which cannot be earlier 

res to the third century BC: like bracelets 

and fibulas which contained, with iron weapons, a tomb 
beautiful in Vézélise (Meurthe): like rings that we found- 
ved in a Gallo-Roman cemetery with staples in 

bronze damascened with silver, spear points, 

puzzles, iron chains, and pearl necklaces 

glass and yellow tree. — Finally, the Scandinavian museums 
have, according to Rafn, some copper swords. But nothing 

does not indicate that they are tests of metallurgy indicated 
gene, and that they go back beyond the first bronzes 

brought by Phoenician trade. 


We will therefore say: 1° that objects made of pure copper are, 

at least until now, so rare in trans-—Europe 

alpine that we can ignore it in the study of its ci- 

primordial vilization; 2° that in the south of Europe and 

the East, the Copper Age alone eludes the attention due to its brevity 
research by the historian, and 3° that that of the hronze is 
everything, at least, a composite period of bronze and 

copper. 


North of the Alps, iron, unsteeled iron, principle and 
symbol of a new Civilization, makes its appearance, 
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less in Helvetia and Scandinavia, in the form of a sword 
and a long time after the first bronze swords. He 
It is not the same in Greece, in the Orient, in Egypt. 


Weapons and other items made of iron are extremely rare 

in Egyptian tombs, whether rust has damaged them 

completely consumed, or because they were considered too little for the 
to lay with the dead, or that in reality much was done 

little use. But this metal was already known and used during- 

in the first kingdom, before the Hycsos; because a bas-relief 

of the Twelfth Dynasty shows us a butcher sharpening 

his knife on an object that can only be iron or 

of steelx. Later Moses compares Egypt where the Hebrews 

had been captive, at a furnace used to smelt iron. 


In the Holy Land, before Joshua and Moses, people made 

magnificent vases, some in iron, others in copper- 

bronze. The Israelites themselves had on this same date 

copper—-bronze weapons and iron tools, and silence 

accidental accident of Genesis on these tools, does not prove that they 
were unknown to the Hebrew patriarchs. 


The iron industry went back very far among the Assyrians, 
whose ruins date from the eleventh century, and which were 
Simultaneously a great use of copper, bronze and 

iron. They used the latter metal for plowshares. 

street, picks, hammers, picks, grappling hooks, 

chains, whose extremely fine grain indicates a 

very advanced manufacturing; for scaled breastplates 

fish, helmets, which were sometimes inlaid with copper, 
spear points, but not for swords5. 


In Greece, the same Dactyls discovered or brought 
the art of working iron and copper-bronze, and, here as in 
Judea and Assyria, iron, at least until around the time 


x On Hit ifnrriin.iirp * Haeier and not iron island. But uu Hebrew proverb 
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Homeric, served only as instruments of agi iculture 
and domestic industry. 


From these facts it results for the history of the ancient world 
civilized: 


1° that the origins of the iron industry predate 

in the age of Moses and Joshua, and that all things considered, he 
would not be impossible that the metallurgy of the world posl- 
divulian rested, like that of the Tubalcainides, on the 

double base of copper and iron: 


2° that the Bronze Age is a composite age, not only 
ment of bronze and copper (p. 157), but also of iron; 


3° that during this age, iron was used for tools, bronze 
to cutting weapons, both to defensive weapons 
and vases. 


(Regarding iron swords, it does not appear that they ever 

but was of soft iron among the civilized nations of antiquity, 
nor steel among the Celts of Gaul and Britannia, among 

the Teutons of Germany and Scandinavial. 


Steel is necessarily later than iron. In our 

bronze empire, it was discovered by the Chalybes of 

Bridge and by the Iberians of Spain. The Chalybes had for 
students of the Lydians and the Greeks, very probably also the 
Assyrians and perhaps the Norics. There are some 

dices of a third cradle of steel in Egypt or more 

early in the Holy Land. 


The oldest steel known to archeology (that of 

Egyptian butchers excepted), dates from the reign of Ramses III, 
in the twelfth century. On its bas-reliefs we can distinguish the 
copper—bronze weapons painted red, and others, painted 

in blue, which can only be made of steel. The first 

only those of the Egyptians; the others are those of 
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foreign and auxiliary troops, the Schairitana, the rhi- 


listins. 


This blue color explains Homer's kyanos, and 

as this blue-black metal seems to have been known at the time 
of the Trojan War, the origin of steel goes back beyond 

the thirteenth century. 


The steel sword (except that of the Schairitana) is neither Egyptian nor 
yours nor Semitic. The people of the Pharaohs did not have 

sword or dagger of any kind. As for the Semites, the books 

of the Hebrews do not mention soft iron swords nor 

soaked. We will also see that these swords were 

unknown to the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the people of Cadiz, 
and this point is of extreme importance for the explanation 
transalpine bronze. We also know very positively that 

the Assyrians, who steeled their tools with a rare per- 

fection and who armed their javelins with iron points, 

disappeared from the world scene before having exchanged their 
bronze swords versus steel ones. Finally, the Etruscans 

remained faithful to the Jtlsque bronze swords after their 
subjugation to the Romans. 


The steel sword made its appearance: in Greece around the 

th century under the influence of Chalvbes metallurgy: 

around the same date among the Romans; at the latest 

around the fourth century among the Norics and the Iberians. There 
Greece, Magna Graecia, Lazio, the Eastern Alps and 

northern Spain form the region of the steel sword. 


A very remarkable fact is the complete absence of the ar- 

gent north of the Alps during the Bronze Age, and the high 

antiquity of this same metal in the Orient. Already during A-’s lifetime 
braham “were current among the merchants of shekels of ar- 

gent”, that we weighed’. The name of money was synonymous with 

currency in Hebrew, Egyptian, Greek, as it is in 

French. Indeed, the money was in Asia before'x*1»* ' 


HISTOIKK EU CURRENCY ltil 


.111 eighth century, and to the darics of the kings of Erse in 
fifth. 


This is not the normal course of the history of the world. 

naie, which starts from copper and the exchange of objects of little 
of value to gradually rise through money until 

to gold. This is how in China and India the oldest 

currency has been copper, and today it is still silver and 

gold are, after all, just simple commodities. 

In Greece Y obole or obole, and undoubtedly also the underpants in 
Italy were small copper-bronze needles or bars. 

The stips gave way to Vas grime of the Etruscans, which were weighed 


approximately by hand, and 1Vp.v engraved on coins 

stamped and cast by Servius Tullius; then, at the mon- 

bronze plates were added, after the capture of Taranto, those 
Silver, bigates, quadrigates, and a little later 

those of gold. While Italy thus traveled through all the phases 

its regular development: copper, bronze (with lead), 

Silver, gold, Greece was violently diverted from its orbit 

by the action of the East. The obele disappeared in front of the currency 
of silver that Phedon, king of Argos, struck at the eighth 

century in imitation of the Lydian staters; the first mon- 

The gold coins were those that the kings issued after the year - 400 
of Macedonia, and it was only towards this very late date that 
copper coins began to circulate in Greece, 

tin and lead, in imitation of those of Italy and 

Greater Greecex. 


However, ancient Egypt had currencies of an- 

rings of silver and gold, and this annular form was produced 
spread not only in Africa, but in the West and the 

Northern Europe. The West or Gaul also imitated 

in all kinds of metals the Phoenician coins, 

Greek or Roman. 


* We indicate, following the example of Mr. Biol, the years prior to 
1st Christian by the algebraic sign — and later years ù 
Celtic era by +. 


*Renner. The origins of currency in antiquity (in foreign language) 
Vienna, 1864. 
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The history of money is therefore closely linked to 
that of the transalpine bronze age, and that of the bronze 
even among the historic nations of antiquity. 


If we are surprised to see a metal as rare as 

money abounded in the Holy Land from the century of Abraham, 
the little use that was made of lead throughout the high 
antiquity causes us even greater astonishment. In 

In fact, silver is usually mixed with lead in the breast of 
the earth, these mines of Asia Minor which were "the cradle 


money", according to Homer's expression (p. 169), are 

mines of galena, silver-lead. We could therefore not 

extract one of the metals without the other, and lead is not 

there is no metal so base that no one takes any notice of it and the 
left lying on the ground. However, it was only very late 

thoroughly mixed with copper with tin or instead of tin, 

and I don't know if we found anywhere in the ruins or 

the tombs of our bronze empire other objects in 

pure lead than a few statuettes, some of which come from 

Lake Copais and others from Italy. Lead is well mentioned 

among the spoils of the Midianites (p. 1 06); but he is no longer 
in the enumeration of the riches of Reuben, Gad and Manasseh', 

nor in that of the treasures of David (p. 1 10) and it is hardly so 
his name is read seven to eight times throughout the Old Testament. 
In Greece Vulcan did not melt in his workshop, according to 

Homer, that gold, silver, copper and tin, without lead 

nor iron, and the Rometheus of Aeschylus made known to the 

mortals than copper, iron, silver and gold, without tin or 

lead. There is an enigma there to which I do not have the key. 


The oldest bronze is lead-free copper and tin. 


Unfortunately, we have not yet done the chemical analysis. 
than Pepi's cylinder. But a very old chisel from The 

bes gave 94 copper, 5.9 tin, 0.1 iron; a tip of arrow 

che: 77.60 copper, 22.20 tin; a dagger: 85 copper, 


"Jos. 22, 8. 
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14 tin, I accidental metal. Egyptian bronzes are 
of variable alloys; but the most ordinary proportion 
appears to have been 10 to 20% tin. 


English chemists found Assyrian bronzes 

composed of y to H tin and 80 to 91 copper for a 

cup, a hook, a furniture ornament, and 14.10 pewter, 

81.79 copper for a bell, which, in fact, required a 

higher proportion of tin; moreover neither zinc nor lead. 
These bronzes are, it is true, later than the year 1000 B.C. 
Jesus Christ. But the Assyrians had the custom of wearing 
shot some of their rooms with metal plates fixed in 

the walls by soft ones. Now we found at Mycenae, in the 


treasure of Atreus, of the sweets which had served for the same purpose, 
and whose composition is 1 2 tin, 88 copper. This treasure, which 
generally considered to predate the Trojan War, 

had certainly been built by workers from Asia, by 

of the Semites, with the Phoenician rule (p. 75). It is therefore 
infinitely probable that from the thirteenth century, bronze 

was among the Semites of Asia with the alloy of 10 °/®@ tin. 


This alloy is, among other things, that of the beautiful swords of 
Brilon, Irish, Scandinavian tombs. These swords are 

Gaditanes (p. 121), and Mr. Gosse is struck by their resemblance 
white with those of Assyrian bas-reliefs: same blade 

straight two-edged; same length of thirty inches, 

rarely three feet; same style in the ornaments of 

the handle1. Now, the Caditans are Phoenicians, and we tell- 

that the Sidouians and the Tyrians mixed copper with 

tin in the same proportions as their brothers in Assyria 

and their sons of Gadesh. 


But the Phoenicians were Canaanites like the Hebrews. 

thians of the Holy Land. The Hittites and their neighbors the 
Peresians were (see below) the oldest metallurgists 

gists of the Orient, and their bronze cannot have been from another 
be an alloy than that of the Tyrians and Assyrians. 


1 Atsyria, bind manners, etc., 1852, p. 260. 
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We find this same alloy in Greek bronzes 

which is for us the normal alloy, and on ancient vases 
Greeks as on Etruscan monuments, the swords have the 
same bulge at two-thirds of their length and at the 
handle the same scrolls as the Gaditan swords of the 
North. Greek metallurgy must therefore be Semitic by 
its origins, and this is also what teaches us 

history directly. 


Transalpine bronzes are, among the Scandinavians, for 

so to say all at the 10 and 15% alloy. Among the Celts, in 
In Gaul and in Helvetia, we find this same alloy, but 

with numerous exceptions which amount to 24 and 

are lowered to I °/u. 


However, Civilized nations added to the bronze of 
lead. 


Greece, according to its coins (p. 161), only did so 


date from the fourth century, and until proven otherwise 
we will consider all bronze to be after this date 
Greek containing lead. 


This alloy was not unknown to the Egyptians, but 
we do not know the time of its origin \ 


It seems to us to be the distinctive character of Italian bronze, 
and goes back through the coins of Magna Graecia to the 

seventh century. But archaeology knows a bronze ter- 

much older naire encorp: it is a contained fibula 

in one of the famous Albano urns that some say 

antediluvian and the others prior to at least the 

foundation of Rome. This fibula, analyzed by M. de Fel- 

leriberg, gave 84.93 copper, 9.63 tin, according to the proportion 


1 Three bronzes of the F.ubée are formed: of 87.07 copper. 0.91 tin, 
” x x fx1 4 * ''lanib « 
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Phoenician lion, 2.15 lead and 3.39 iron. Iron is very- 
probably a simple accidental impurity. 


Finally, civilized nations made use of zinc and 

sold the brass. Brass was known to the Hebrews since the 

sixth century at least and, perhaps already in the time of Ho- 
mother, of the Orientals, of the Egyptians. In Greece, the most an- 
The most zinc that has been discovered so far is of the sixth 
century. But brass, in southern Europe, does not date 

properly that of Home and of the last century of the republic- 
blique. 


If we summarize the facts we have just collected 

and group, we will see that the periods of history 

bronze are measured in our historical world, as 

in China (p. 27), by the increasing number of metals that are 
ally. 


First, pure copper; for such a short time that 
this first period is everywhere very hypothetical. 


Flee, copper and tin: with variable alloys in Egypt; 


to the normal alloy of 10 to 15 °/@ of tin in Assyria, Phoeni- 
cie and Greece, in northern Europe; to this same alloy, 
but with large differences, among the Celts. 


Then, copper, tin and lead, since a date 
unknown in Egypt, in Italy, since the fourth century in 
Greece. 


Finally, copper, tin, lead and zinc, for a 

date unknown in the East, since the sixth century in Greece, 
Since the Christian era in Rome, and, we might add, since 
the third or fourth century CE in Livonia, where 

Brass was still being produced long after the advent of 

on the Baltic coasts of the first Arab coins 

and Mohammedans. Digitizeoby Google 
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Phoenician, bronze with lead is Italian, brass or 

zinc is Roman, or that the objects formed of these various 
substances were brought directly from their places of 
manufacturing among the Barbarians of the West and the North, i.e. 
that mercantile relations introduced among these peoples 

the very art of alloying, melting, hammering these metals. 


It remains to be determined the cradle of bronze metallurgy. 


First of all, let us question the traditions relating to the origins 
metals. 


These traditions are all of Greek origin and must 
understand the history of metallurgy in Greece and 
Asia-.M dies. 


They reported: to Cadmus the discovery of the mines 

gold from Pangea and the art of casting this metal; — to Erichthonius 
that of silver from Mount Laurius, in Attica; — the one 

iron in Crete or Troas to the Dactyls; the art of working 

iron to the Cyclops; that of soaking it in Chalybes and 

Norics; — in Cinyras the discovery of copper mines in 

Cyprus and the invention of pliers, the hammer, the lever and 

from the anvil; the art of working copper to the Dactyls, to the 
Cyclops, to the Chalybes, to the Noropes or Norics; — the art of 

cast copper and alloy it with tin at Scythians (according to Hé- 
siode), which was Lydian (according to Aristotle), or (according to Theo- 
phrase) to Delas the Phrygian, who is also called the Idean 

like the Dactyls. Let us add that Scythés was also considered 


the inventor of the bow and arrow, who according to other 
were invented by Perses, son of Perseus; that the trump 
This piece of brass was given to the Lydians or the Etruscans; there 


breastplate at Midias of Messene: the helmet, the sword and the spear 


to the Lacedaemonians, and the harpe or curved dagger to the 
Th racesx. 


"Pliny, Hist. nat.. 7, 57. — Kusébe, Prepar. pond.. 10, 6 da- 
near Clement of Alexander, St rom., 1. 
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Let's leave aside gold and silver. What do the au- 
very traditions? 


That the Semitic brotherhood of architects and masons of 
mythical name of Cyclops, also possessed the secret of 
working with iron and copper (p. 154); 


than other Semites, the Dactyls of Crete and Troad or 
Plirygia, had implanted among Japhetic peoples the 
metallurgy of iron, copper and bronze; 


that in the world known to the Greeks, steel would have had two 
homelands: one among the Chalybes; the other among the Norics, 
and that both of them also worked with copper; 


that the island of Cyprus with its inexhaustible copper mines 
was the birthplace of the pure copper industry; 


that bronze had been invented either by an Idean, that is to say 
said by one of the Semitic Dactyls of Phrygia, or by 

a Lydian, by the name of Scythians or Persians. This Scythian is 
for us the personification of the Chethi or Hittites who 

had mingled in the Holy Land with the Loten or Ludim, 

l.ydians. These Lydians in Genesis are called Phe- 

Resians or Persians. 


Thus are outlined before our eyes in the darkness of 
ancient times, two cradles of metallurgy: 

one Semitic, the Holy Land with its Hittites and its 
Lydians, to whom the Dactyls, the Cyclops, the 
Cypriots, all Semites; it is the cradle of copper, iron 
and bronze; 


the other, Japhetic, the land of the Chalybes, which became 

that of the Chaldeans, and which cannot separate itself from Iberia, 
Colrrhida and the Caucasus; cradle of steel and silver, 

perhaps also the second homeland of bronze. 


But the Semitic Holy Land and the Japhetic Caucasus 


from 


are already for us the two cradles of the dolmens, and the history 
The history of metallurgy works like this from its first steps 
in remarkable agreement with that of the megaliths (p. 66). 
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Iberia, Pontus and the Caucasus. 


A pair of silver, steel and perhaps boreal bromine, the Tubalides. Icx 

Cltalybes with silver and copper; Tcboudes, Arimaspes, Agathyrses. I.es Chalybrs 
with iron and steel; Amaroues and Colchiens; bipenna and chainmail. Los Clial- 
deens and Cltalybes with bromine; Choudes, Massa freezes Steel of Assyria, of 
Lydia, from Crécc. of Transylvania and Nitrica. Caucasian Damascusers. 


Except for the island of Cyprus, the only country in Western Asia 
dental which abounds in metals, precious or otherwise, it is 

Iberia or the land of lead-tin, and Pontus or Chaldea 

from the north. This is, according to pagan tradition, the homeland of 
Cltalybes or Clialdeans blacksmiths; there is, according to the ancient 
Genesis, the home of the blacksmith Tubal. This is where we 

let's place one of the oldest and most important hearths 

of postdiluvian metallurgy. But, to reconstitute 

history, we must draw our information from the sources 

these are the most diverse. 


Legend makes us known in these regions, by the 

myths of Hercules and Theseus, the Amazons, and, by that 

of the Argonauts, the king of the Colehide Aétés. These myths 
relate to the same period, which historians fix 

usually in the fourteenth century. 


The Colehide, located at the foot of the Moschiques Mountains, which 


unite the plateaus of Iberia and the Caucasus, is watered 
nar of* river* nui roll in their sands oailleties 
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and a plow share which was not made of diamond, but 
made of steel, according to the ancient meaning of the word adarnas. One of his 
Their name was Chalciope, with a copper-bronze face, and 


Medea had “a silver table covered with baskets 
gold. » 


The Amazons of the Thermodoon had as weapons: a 

short sword of which no one tells us the metal, the bow, the jave- 
line, a corselet made of small iron scales, and the safa- 

laugh, iron ax that their queen Penthesilea had invented, 

and which on the monuments is a bipinna. 


Physical geography corroborates what tradition tells us 
reports of the metallurgy of the Chalybes who inhabited, 
like the Amazons, the land of Thermodoon. 


Homer1 makes Alybéx, which is the city of Chalybes, “the 
cradle of money >* It exists in fact towards the coast, near 
of Taraboli (the ancient Tripolis, neighbor of Argyria), a 
Silver mine, very anciently exploited as proven 

wind from foundry debris; once very productive, it has 

been abandoned for more than a generation. Others 

mines of the same metal and lead, much more important 

aunts, are located further south in the same valley at Gu- 
mischkana. They are still today the cradle of 

money for the Turkish empire and provide miners 

all of Anatolia. Sixty villages are included in their distribution 
trict. 


However, the Chalybes had within their reach iron and 


1 Iliad, 2. v. 8T>7. 


x Alybé is, in Japhetic alb-ls, the white metal (ai.p. the monlagnp 
snow white; alphos in Greek, white); in Semitic, chalab, to be 
white; chalab. milk; ciielbon, egg white; elphos. butter, 

in Cyprus (H.vsychius). However, in Semitic, white, chalab, is 
synonymous with fat, fertility. The Vrabs say: All that is 

white is not fat (as we say: All that glitters, is not 
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copper as well as silver. This same country of Tara- 

boli has copper and iron mines, and Trebizond 

manufactures and exports an immense quantity of copper objects. 

Further west, at Unieli, the ancient Œnoë, the ground, which is ar- 
gilious, conceals excellent iron at a very small depth, 

that are melted on site by the simplest processes 

nomadic workers. All coal burners, they emigrate from a 

place to the other when they have exhausted the neighboring woods. Their 
semi-wild life is undoubtedly a faithful image of that 


of the Chalybes which in the time of Xenophon only existed 
of their iron mines, and who, true barbarians, cut the 
head to their enemies x. 


These same Chalybes had discovered the art of soaking 

steel, and their name had become the usual and vulgar term 

which designated steel among the Greeks. This word is not read in- 
core in Homer. 


History tells us that three countries were famous 

to the Greeks for their steel: Sinope; Lydia, where one 
mainly manufactured files, daggers, razors and 

scrapers, and Laconia, which was considered particularly 

ment stone cutting tools *. We just saw 

that tradition attributed to the Lacedaemonians the invention 
of several weapons (p. Ififi). 


According to a passage from Ammianus Marcellinus *, the Agalhyrses 

of Transylvania possessed "a great abundance of 

adamant stone, that is to say steel, according to the most knowledgeable 
before commentators. 


If we pass from secular history to the holy books of 

Hebrews, we see two sons of .lapheth, Tubal and Meshech, 

populate Beria and the neighboring region. Mésec, the one who reads 

the bow or who wanders from place to place, the nomadic archer, the scytlia, 
gave his name to the Mosnues and the Mnschiaues mountains, and 
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Chalybes the nickname of Scythians. Tubal is the man with the sco- 
laughs. the copper man *, the heir to the science of Tubal- 

Cain, and the Tubalides were certainly, like their 

grandfather, blacksmiths. 


In the time of Ezekielx, the descendants of Tubal or the 
Iberians supplied the markets with copper-bronze vases 

of Tyre. As Iberia has deposits of tin, and as objects 

of pure copper would probably have been little sought after 
in this great city where arts and crafts flourished, 

we must admit that Tubal. in the seventh century, knew 

and practiced bronze processes. 


The metallurgical peoples of the Tubal family are: 

the Iberians, who are for the Semites of Aramea the ha- 
bitants from the lead-tin country; 

the Chalybes, who gave their name to Varier, from the Greeks; 


the Mosyneques or the people of zinc (p. 9'>); 
the Tibarenians or the people of brass; 

the Taoches or the people of lead; 

the Béhires or the copper people (p. 101). 


The descendants of these last four peoples and 

Mosques today speak Laze. Laze is an idiom 

related to Georgian, which is modern Liberian. The Geor- 
giens, according to Bopp, are part of the great Indo- 
Celtic or Japhetic, and linguistics? therefore confirms the 
Genesis, which makes Tubal a son of Japheth. 


To these peoples, who extend from Halys to the Caucasus between 
the Black Sea and Armenia, are added, in various capacities, 
others more famous in history. 


Ethnography, relying on certain extra-ordinary customs 
ordinary and characteristic, connects the Tibarenians to the ha- 
non-Arya bitants of Ghilan and Mazandéran and to these 
the Massagetes of Touran. I.es Massagetes, all of whom 
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Amazons, and covered the chests of their horses with a 
breastplate, that is to say undoubtedly a coat of mail. 

These nomads of Oxus and Jaxarte, these Scythians of Asia, 
touched towards the north at the Issédons, which were probably 
their brothers V 


Tubal and Meshech are in Ezekiel * the Scythians who under 

Cyaxares had ruled earlier Asia. The Scythians have 

their cradle in Iberian Scythia. But the Scythians 

of Europe had forgotten their origins, and their traditions 

did not go back beyond the time when they were established 

in the Urals. Their first age was not an age of 

iron, like that of the Finns and the Tarlars (p. 30), but 

a golden age. They began their story with a legend 

various gold objects that had fallen from the sky to the ground. 
Gold is only found on the surface of the ground on the slope 

eastern Urals, in the region whose waters flow 

in the Tobol, the river of Tubal, ancestor of the Scythians, and the 
Tobol receives Vfsset, whose beautiful and fertile valleys have been 
the homeland of the Issédons, who by their morals are true 

brothers of the Scythians of Europe and Asia. — The Scythians of Europe 
armed their arrows with copper-bronze tips. Their 

precious vessels were of gold, and they knew as little 

money than the Massagetes. They worshiped an old scimitar 

made of iron, symbol of their great god of battles x. 


The Georgian tradition, which linguistics has not covered 

core controlled, declares brothers of the Georgians the inhabitants 
of the immense Caucasus chain, rich in all kinds of 

metals. The Lesghis in the east, the Circassians in the west, 

are nowadays famous for their metallurgical talents, 

in particular by their iron coats of mail which we 

reminiscent of those of the Amazons (p. IC!)). The Circassians tra- 
are worth gold and silver better than they are in Persia and 
Asia-Mi neure, and not only manufacture very- 


1 Herod. 1, 215. 
*32.20. 


* Herodotus 4, 1-N3. 71 must be explained by 81. 
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sought after, but excellent wire rifle island cannons 
spirally twisted and damascened in silver. Their god 
fire, whose priests are the most famous blacksmiths, 

name Tleps. If Vulcan is contracted from Tubalcain, Tleps 
may well be an alteration of Tubal. 


However, we have already seen that the ancient idols of 
Circassians are all similar to those of the Ostiacs mo- 

derns, and that both resemble one another in a ma- 

striking contrast to the copper plaques of the Chudes (p. 34). 
The Chudes had copper-bronze weapons like the 

Massagetae and the Scythians. Like them too, the Tchoudes 
were rich in gold and did not know money. THE 

Chudes exploited the mines of the portion of the Urals where 
we place the second homeland of the Scythians. Also the Chu- 
are they, in our opinion, neither Turks nor Finns, 

but of the brothers of the Scythians and the Chalybes, but of the Japlié- 
tithes of the race of the blacksmith Tubal or Tobol. 


From the peaks of the Caucasus Tleps—Tubal reigns over our 

vast Scythian province (p. 35) which, expanding towards 

the south, changes its name and becomes the world of the Tubalides. 
This race extends from the Halys and the Middle Danube to the Amur, 
from Mazandéran and Oxus to the glacial plains 

of Russia and Siberia, and these are the peoples of 

gerons which have, through metallurgy, placed in hy- 

Perboreans the foundations of a civilization that it alone 

could give birth and develop in such a hostile nature 

tile to man. 


Let us try to reconstruct with these heterogeneous materials 
the history of Tubalid metallurgy. 


The country of the Chalybes was “the homeland of money” since 
the origins of postdiluvian civilization up to the century 

key to the Trojan War or that of Homer. From Alybé this 

metal was transported towards the south, following a route which 
had to necessarily pass through Aleppo or Chalébon, which is 
another Alybe, and it spread from there throughout all of 

Mitica and Egypt, as we already know from history 
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loire (the Abraham (p. ICO). These same Chalybes exploited 
their copper mines and worked this metal without alloying it 
with tin from Iberia. 


The Chudes crossed the Caucasus, taking with them 

the art of working pure copper and precious metals. Ari- 

maspes, they stole the gold of the Urals from the griffins, that is to say 
tell the antediluvian monsters whose strange bones 

covered him; no doubt they also exploited copper 

of this same mountain range, and it is they who li- 

to the Massagetae and the Scythians the copper of their 

weapons, and the gold with which they adorned themselves. Under unknown names 
Greeks, other Chudes drew from the heart of the earth the 

copper and gold from Siberia, which trade transported 

towards the south. They neglected the art by unknown causes. 

people of Dauria, Altai and the Urals. In Hungary, the 

Agalhyrses, whom tradition made brothers of the Scythians, and who 

in the time of Herodotus, possessed very great wealth 

in gold and silver, are, in our opinion, the people of the trans- 
Sylvanian and Hungarian pure copper. Enlin, in the plains 

devoid of metals the Scythians wandered with their flocks, 

or they plowed very fertile soil in southern Russia. 


In the fourteenth century, Colchis was famous for gold 

which were collected in its rivers using fleeces; THE 

bulls that Yulcan had given to King Aéles, were, said 

Mr. Fournet, “some metallurgical device whose blast 

flerie imitated the bellowing of the animals in question,” 
and the steel plow share indicates that at that time 

the Chalybes had already made the discovery of steel and com- 
began the exploitation of their iron mines. 


These Chalybes had provided the Amazons with their bipennae 

of iron and their breastplates made of fish scales. The bipinna, 

in the times of Xerxes and Xenophon, was still, with the 

sword of the Amazons, the weapon of the peoples of Pontus as well as 
that of the Chaldeans of Armenia. The chain mail and 

bipeune appear to us to have a certain ethnographic value 

phical and mark from age to age the extension of the family or 

of the Tubalides industry. Both spread 
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owed among the Assyrians, among the Persians and, later, among 
the Parthians, among the Massagéles and the Saces. But they 

did not reach Egypt; at least we don't have them 

found on no bas-relief. The bipen without the coat of arms 

mail had found the way to (Vrece, and she was the ha- 

che of Roman lictors. Chain mail was the armor 

of predilection of the Sarmatians at the northern foot of the Water- 
box, and in the last centuries of the ancient world, where Home 
welcomed into its bosom all customs as well as 

all beliefs, its officers or its soldiers carried it 

in bronze in the time of Polybius, in iron under the Caesars. 


After the mythical times of the Amazons and 

of the Argonauts, the Assyrians pushed their victorious weapons 
laughing all the way to the Bridge, and we suppose that their con- 
quests resulted in the establishment of the Chal- 

deans in the neighborhood of the Chalybes, with whom they 

are later confused. These Chaldeans were undoubtedly 

also blacksmiths, but Semitic blacksmiths, 

members of this people who had given their name (casdi) to 

tin. They are the ones who will have implanted among the Tubalides 
the bronze industry, whose products in the seventh century 

were transported to Tyre. 


As the Chudes had after their copper age a 

Bronze Age, and that their antiquities offer the same 

symbolic animals than those of the Assyrians, we could 

be tempted to admit that the bronze processes are their 

arrived from Iberia and Pontus. But the people of these con- 

They worked and tempered the iron, which was not done 

not the Tchoudes, and it is certain that they received 

another way is tin and the art of mixing it with copper. However, the 


Assyrian symbols had been adopted by the Medes and the 
Bactrians; the Bactrians had on their borders or in their 
possession of the tin mines of Paropamisus, and the Massa- 
Getae, who were neighbors of the Bactrians, got their gold 
Arimaspes or Chudes of the Urals. Maybe this gold 

was it exchanged for the tin of Bamiara, and the weapons in heat 
kos of the Massagetae were they bronze weapons. 
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If the Chalybes owed the Semites of Clialdée the con- 
birth of bronze, the Semites of Assyria will have owed to 
Chalybes that of steel. From an unknown century, but 
which is prior to the tenth or ninth, the Ass\ riens 
excelled in steeling their tools and weapons (p. 160). 


Towards the West, the tempering of iron spread from the land of 
Chalybes between the Trojan War where all weapons were 

of bronze, and the century of Homer where the process of steel- 
tion was well known to all Greeks 


Chalybes will have crossed the Halys, and will have established themselves 
in the region where Sinope was later founded. From the Paphla- 

gony their industry will have penetrated into Lydia, which, in the eighth 
century, became one of the great centers of commerce and one of the 

major centers of metallurgy. Lydia was in relationships 

direct links with the Peloponnese, as demonstrated among other things 

the ancient legends of the elopides and in historical times 

rics the presence in Sparta of the Lydian poet Alcman. We 

let us therefore say that the Messenian Midias, who passed for the in- 
winder of the breastplate, was a native of the country, Phrygia 

or Lydia, which had Midas as king, and the weapons of- 

fensive and defensive weapons that the Lacedaemonians had made 

which were the first (p. 166), were undoubtedly made of iron from the Tay- 
freezes and iron transformed into steel, chalybs, according to the pro- 
ceded from Chalybes. 


However, these methods would have reached, by the great 

mercantile route of the Danube, to the miner and blacksmith people 
of the Agalhyrses in Transylvania, and in the Eastern Alps 

Noric tales, famous in Rome in the third century for 

their excellent swords of sharp iron. The borics would be 
therefore the pupils of the Agathyrses like these of the Chalybes. 


The Danube route would explain to us how, during 

Bronze Age, the arid reduce the metal into blades by means 
of cylinders was both known on the shores of our lakes Ro- 
mands and Crimea. Crimea with its Cimmerians, its 

Taures, its Scythians, was never a metallurgical land. 


"Od. 9. v. 391. 
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The rolling mill, which the Greeks did not possess, was without 
“Joule an invention of our Chalybes. 


Another much more important discovery, that we 

we are tempted to attribute to them, is that of embedding in 
steel, gold and silver, or damascene. This is not 

the generally accepted opinion (p. 37). But Mr. Layard 
believes he has found objects in the Assyrian ruins 
damascened. Now, as the Assyrians were too harsh 

warriors and too clever politicians to have the genius of 
industry, and that they had received from the Chalybes the temper of 
iron, we can only bring to them the glory 

of this new discovery. It is also difficult to ex- 

explain how the Greeks, before them the Phoenicians, after 
they, the Romans, knew as little about damascene as 

the rolling mill. 


Towards the Christian era there was a revolution in the great 
trade routes, and the Caucasus became the main 

country of passage between Asia and Europe. So maybe na- 

left or at least grew and developed the metallurgy of 

peoples of the Caucasus. We assume they made 

chain mail and for the Sarmatians and for the Parthians. 

But here our studies end. We will not say how 

the same copper plates are found in these mounts 

gnards and in the tombs of the Chudes. We are not looking for- 
nor do we inquire whether the metallurgy of the Circassians or the 
Lesghis did not extend his influence to Siberia 

to the northeast and Scandinavia to the northwest. He is strong 
strange that the Buriets and Kalmyks make 

belt plates and other ornaments in damascus iron 

quiné of silver, and that plates all the same in iron or 

in bronze, are one of the essential pieces of the costume 

Frank and Burgundian, which is neither Roman nor Greek. He is not 
less surprising that the same animal drawings interplay 
devouring are seen on the antiquities of the Siberian Chudes 
and on those of the Scandinavians and the Franks—Merovingians. 
We can also hardly bring these Germans from Siberia 


that send them from the Elbe and the Rhine to colonize Daouria, 
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and the Caucasus would be a very convenient center to make 
radiate in opposite directions the same processes and the same 
ornamental patterns. But animal struggles symbolize 

ques, who are of Assyrian and Babylonian origin, are not 

would they not be one of these numerous borrowings that the West 
what was done in the East under the Roman emperors? The da- 
wouldn't masquinure have followed the same path? And the 

Would not Gaul, instead of the Caucasus, be the feature 

of union between Asia on the one hand, and Germany or Scan- 
dinavie on the other hand? The Caucasus, in this hypothesis, would not 
would have been a metallurgical center only for the Chudes of 
Middle Ages and for the Bourietes. 
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Added pure copper. Bronze Age and several other mixtures of metals. 
Age dis iron weapons. 


Little-known Japlietites from Iberia, who have in the si- 
lence extended their beneficial action over almost half 

from the Old World, we are suddenly transported 

among the Camites of the Nile, the illustrious Sons of the Sunl. THE 
Egyptians focused on themselves. They have, by 

their cities, their monuments, their canals, made of their 
narrow valley a land of wonders; but they have no 

swarmed, they did not send colonies outside. They 

made distant expeditions, but not conquests 

sustainable, and Nubia is the only country they transformed 
in their image. The caravans arrived at their homes from all 


points of the horizon; but they did not visit the countries 
foreigners and even had a horror of the sea. The wise men of 
Greece came to learn from their priests: never 

these priests would not have abandoned their temples to travel 
ger in Greece. Also their metallurgy, despite its antiquity 
she degree of perfection that she had reached very good 

hour, has she not crossed the limits of their homeland, or if 
she did it, they are foreigners, the Hycsos, the Semites 

of the Delta, which, in ancient times, took with them 

them the processes. 


Egypt's isolation stands out starkly 
names of its metals, which are found nowhere else 


1 Milsraim; put, son; ra, sun, in Egyptian; im, semi ending 
plural tick. 
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theirs: gold, n«;b; money, hat; copper, mfk; iron, be- 
nipe(?); lead, taht; tin, ksbt; brass, kasabkl, 


KAKHL 


The Egyptians, who had no Stone Age (p. 131), 

have possessed from the highest antiquity the art of melting 
vases and statuettes of gold and silver, to inlay the gold in 
Silver and to give by tempering to the copper an extreme 
hardness (p. 8). 


The copper mines of Sinai (p. 91) were exploited 
by the Pharaohs of the fourth dynasty (Chufu), of the 
fifth (Uenu) and sixth (Pépi). 


With Pépi would begin the Bronze Age, of which tin was 

would have arrived from Iran (p. 99). Some bronze scarabs, 
bearing the names of the Pharaohs of the ancient kingdom, are 
inlaid in gold and silver. The bronze weapons are of a 
astonishing elasticity. These bronzes prove by their differences 
rent alloys, which Egyptian metallurgy does not remember 

was a slave to a single rule, indigenous or 

foreign (p. 163). 


The Egyptians drew from Nubia, from the earliest times 


old, their gold*, whose mines were still exploited 

by the Arabs in the Middle Ages, their copper, their iron and their 
lead, as well as their emeralds. During their eighteen- 

th dynasty, they received Ethiopian tributary peoples 

keep a little silver and a lot of gold, in rings (p. 17) 

or powder; of the peoples of earlier Asia, gold 

in rings or ingots, silver (from Alybé?), copper 

(from Armenia, from Pontus, from Cyprus?), tin bricks (from 

Iran?), iron bricks, not to mention magnificent vases 


"Egypt produces neither sulfur nor antimony. The Egyptian name of 

first, tex, is Semitic, tax, ti x: the tiiriox of the Greeks. The stibi, 
stihmi of the Greeks and Latins is the Egyptian stm. antimony. But from where 
come and the ore and its name? According to Mr. Oppert, Salmanas-— 

sar lit (- 899 to 870) received siibiuin from a Mérodac-Baladan with 
bdcllium, gold and silver. — It is strange that steel should say 

çtali, in Coptic, stahl in German, statir, staluix in Celtic. THE 

copper barot in Coptic is beuethk, brass, in Ethiopian. 


*Diode. 3, 12-14. 
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in copper-bronze and iron, gold and silver dishes, 
iapis-lazzuli, precious stones, ivory and ebony. 


The Egyptians, who did not like to fight at close range and 
melee, had as main weapons the bow and the ja- 

velot; then came the mace and the axe, and no swords. 

They borrowed from the Asians the scaled armor under the 
eighteenth dynasty; later, the triangular sword or 

concave edges, and a kind of sickle whose edge 

is exterior. 


The Egyptians added lead to copper and tin 

(p. 164), gave copper and zinc or brass the name 

Kasabel, made of copper and silver a so-called brass 

from Corinth, which they used for mirrors, and 

composed of copper and gold another metal for 

pes of the most brilliant brilliance. But Wilkinson, who brought together 
a wealth of valuable information on metallurgy 

Egyptian, leaves us in complete ignorance about its 

history. 


We hesitate to make Egypt succeed the Bronze Age 

an iron age. Herodotus* tells us that under Psammeti- 

that, around 650, the weapons of the Egyptians were not in 

bronze, like those of the Ionians and Carians, and it sup- 

laid as they were in iron. We also observed in 

the bas-reliefs of the Pharaohs that the bronze weapons make 

instead of those made of iron and steel. But the sword is lacking, and 
our iron age is precisely the age of soft iron swords 

or steel. 


* 2, 152. 
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The Semites of Earlier Asia. 


I. The Hittites and Peresians* of the Holy Land. 


Cradle of Semitic metallurgy: bronze, iron, precious metals. Welding ? — 


The vessels of Jericho. — The Kenites and the Keuizians in the south of the Earth- 
Sainte, and the towns of mines, forges and foundries in the rest of the country. 

— Hypothetical birthplace of steel, brass and electre. — The armor of 

Goliath. 


Long before Moses and Joshua, the Egyptians gave 

to Palestine, for unknown reasons1, the very extra- 

ordinary of the Holy Land, ta-neter. It was then inhabited 

by two peoples, the Chéta and the Loutennou, who are said to 

to have been understood under the common term Aamou. THE 

Cheta, who was first taken for the Scythians or for the 
Chaideans, ultimately found themselves to be very close 
neighbors of the Egyptians, the Hittites, from Canaan, came 

your Semitized people, rivals in power and glory of their brothers 
of Sidon. The Loutennou are Ludim These Semites des- 

descended from Lud, who, according to Arab traditions, had 

for sons Djordjan and Pharis. We recognize in Pharis 

the father of the Perizzites who, in the time of Abrahamx, lived 
together with the Canaanites the Holy Land; in Djor- 


1 V. however Primitive people, l. 3, p. 43-18. Coinp. Ezech. 28.2. 
13. 14. 


x Just as we add the s of the French plural to the ending- 
its Semitic of this same number in tm (cherub-im-s, Ilénak-in-s). 


Similarly the Egyptians added to this same ending in im or 
in the syllable "ou. Loutennou is properly Lout-im-nou, or the Lou- 
sun, Ludim of the Old Testament. 


* Gen, 13. 7. 
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djan, the representative of the tribes and cities of the Jordan; 
in both the ancestors of the Amalekites, of the Ke- 

nians, Kenizzites, Cadmonians and other people 

non—Canaanite plades which formed the oldest 

ethnographic layer of the Holy Land. The Amalekites 

are, according to Arab writers, the Hycsos, and, the Hycsos 
having become Egyptian, we find them among the sons of Mits- 
raim under the Semitic name of Ludim, or rather the Phere- 
his Ludites from Palestine have contributed to several re- 
taken from the Nile lowland and formed in the Delta a 

mixed population that Diodorus rightly calls 

of Allophyles x. 


The Chéta and the Louten stand out from all the 

people with whom the Pharaohs are at war, by vases 

in metal, “made in the Divine Land. » Despite their 

strangeness, these vases, such as they are represented in the bas- 
reliefs, are truly admirable for the grandeur of their 

dimensions, by the diversity and elegance of their shapes, 

by the richness of their ornaments and by the degree of skill 
technique they assume. The Egyptians never have anything 

product of the same. One of these vases was, according to archaeo- 
logs, made up of interlocking and probed iron plates. Gold, 

the art of welding is a chemical process that cannot be invented 
only after having used simple nails for a long time. Besides 

three vessels were of bronze; for of the peoples to whom the Ma- 
dianites brought tin (p. 106), no longer worked 

pure copper. Their bronze was undoubtedly the same alloy 

than that of all other Semites (p. 163). By examining 

their vases on the monuments of the Pharaohs, we can 

somehow see with our own eyes those of bronze and 

of iron that Joshua found in Jerico, and which he dedicated to the E- 
eternal with all the gold and silver of this rich and strong city. 
In addition, the Chéta and Louten made statuettes 

of silver, ivory and ebony, chariots decorated with gold and silver 
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The Old Testament indirectly confirms what the 

hieroglyphic annals of the Pharaohs tell us of the 

high civilization of the Holy Land at the time of Joshua. 
One of its cities, Kirjath Sepher or Débir, was the city of 
Books and sacred Words, oracles and saints 

writingsl. Other proper names, in very large numbers, 
assume that, in certain countries, mining work 

and metals was the main occupation of the inhabitants. 

I will not speak of the Cadmonians or Orientals whose 

name is that of Cadmus, one of the founders of metal- 
Greek lurgy. But towards the south of Judea remained 

the Kenites or Blacksmiths, and the Kenizians. The territory 
occupied by these two sister tribes, entered the 

lots of Judah and Simeon, and we find among the cities 

of these two tribes: 


Kajin, the city of forges, perhaps the ancient capital of 
Kenites; in Judah 


Scharuhen, the place where luxury vases were founded, 
according to the Talmudic meaning of scharah, to dissolve, to melt; in 
Simeon' ; 


Ziph, the city of foundries, from zouph, to flow; near Hey- 
bron ; in Judea x; 


Nibschan, perhaps the city of furnaces where metals 
shine with a dark glow; from nabasch; in Judah, in the south- 
is, in the desert, near Henguédi and the City of Salt; 


Schilhim, the city of weapons; in Judah 5; 

Beth-marcaboth, in Simeon, the house of the chariots of 

war, or the chariots of the sun that we undoubtedly adored 

in the neighboring town of Hatzar-susa, the court of the horse, and some 
tainment in Beth-shemesh, the house of the sun, in Judah x; 

1 Josh. 15, 15. 

"I summarize here in a few lines the long work that Mr. 

Sister Neumann had the extreme courage to undertake on my behalf 


order. 


"Jos. 15, 57. 


"Jos. 19, 6. 
m Id. 15, 24. 62. 32. 


"Josh. 19, 5; 21, 16. — I would have believed that Ziklag, Ziklag, in Judah 
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Hether, the city of metallic riches; in Simeonl. 


It seems very probable to us that the mountains of Judah and 
of Simeon, or of the Kenizeans and Kenites, who support 

to the south the plateau of Hebron and Judea, are still rich 
or were formerly made of copper and iron, whose deposits were 
very anciently exploited (p. 91). Samaria and the Pe- 

real, on the contrary, do not offer us, in the long lists 

of cities in the book of Joshua, only one name that relates to the 
metals: that of Betser, the city of mines * in the tribe 

by Ruben. But entering into Galilee and approaching 

song of Lebanon, we see the cities of mines and mines reappear 
forges. 


Asser, whose “bolts are of iron and copper-bronzex,” 

included in its narrow territory three towns, neighboring one 
on the other, which were called Hamhad, the city of minerals; 
Mishaal, the city of deep pits; Beten, the city of 

caves. wells. Perhaps the district of Caboul must 

sterility to its metallic riches. In this same tribe 

flowed the Si hor-libnath, the famous stream where we had 
accidentally melted the first glass; it is properly 

black water that produces something white *. 


North of Asser, in Phoenicia, was Zarephath, the great city 
forges. 


To the east of Asher is Naphtali with Hukkok, which seems 
to be the city of hollows, of mines. 


South of Nephtali and Asher is Issachar, where we find 
let's get together: 


Beth-patsets, the home of those who with their hammer 
(mepets) split the mountain and broke it into pieces 


metalliferous rock; 


"Jot. 15, 31) came from tsocq, to melt, and log, basin, dish. But 
he. Neumann writes to me that this town is named in Joséphc Itxa.a. 
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Schion, the city of piles of debris, heaps of rubbish 
ries; 


Anaharath, the city of caves, perhaps mines; 


And Ebets, who with the etymology of Gesenius would have been, on 
the great caravan route, the V étain warehouse between 
Damascus and Memphis (p. 99)'. 


We conclude from all these city names that the Earth- 

Saint who, according to pagan traditions, was the homeland 

of wheat and vines *, was also that of metallurgy 

ancient. By attributing to the Hittites and the Ludites the inven- 
bronze, we are only returning by a detour 

turned to the tradition of Hesiod and Aristotle, who honor 

neur of this discovery to the Lydian Scythians (p. 167). 


The metallurgy of Chéta and Louten will have survived 

their period of freedom and glory, and will have been maintained in 
particularly among the Philistines, that the Hebrews had not been able 
submit. 


The mercenary soldiers of Ramesses III were Philis- 

tins, and as their weapons are the oldest weapons 

of steel figured on Egyptian monuments (p. 160), we 

is naturally led to think that the heirs of the 

such advanced metallurgy of the Chéta and Louten had made 

the discovery of iron tempering. They would have made it to a 
time quite close to that in which we place the first 

first steel of the Chalybes. Which would give some weight to 
this hypothesis is the armor that the Semite Cinyras gives 

to Agamemnon, and whose blue-black metal (p. 160) made with 

tin the main ornament*x. The Ta-Néter industry, rich 

in iron, would have spread among people of the same race who 
lived in the Isle of Copper, Cyprus, of which Cinyras was king. 
We would distinguish kyanos and chalybs: one would be the steel of 


"Jos. 19, 19-21. 


1 Primitive people t. 3, p. 45. 


1 II. 11, v. 24 et seq. Comp in the realm of myths, II. 18, 
v. 564 and Od. 7, v. 87; in that of real life, II. 11.v. 629 (table 
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the Holy Land, of the Semites and of the south; the other would be steel 
of Pontus, of the Japhethites and of the north. But, by causes in- 
known, the first could not have triumphed over bronze, which 

would have remained among all the Semites the metal of the swords, while 
that the second would have brought about a real revolution in the me- 
European metallurgy. 


The existence of a Semitic center of metallurgy, whose 
wonderful products arrived from the south to the Greeks and 
filled with admiration, seems to us to also result from the 
name of oreichalkos, which is read for the first time in 

a Homeric hymn in honor of the Venus of Cyprus1. 

This word means as little mountain copper as acri- 

chalcum is copper alloyed with gold. These two terms are 

a compound of a Semitic noun, gold, light, and the noun 

Greek for copper, and designate a certain copper, brass, which 
has the dazzling brilliance of light. 


We will finally give the same Semitic and Me- 

ridional to the third of Homer's fabulous metals and 

of Hesiod, Velecre, a mixture of gold and silver which has the color 
their yellow is amber, and which received its namex. 


If we enter the realm of hypotheses, 

of history, we find in the Aneien-Testament a 

detailed description of the armor of the Philistine giant Goliathl. 
His helmet, his leggings, his shield were made of copper- 

bronze. The flame of his halberd appears to have been of iron 

like the heads of arrows and spears to which Job made 

allusionx. His fish-scale breastplate was made of iron 

judge by those of the Assyrians and the Amazons (p. 174). THE 
metal of the sword is unfortunately not indicated x. 


1 Hymn. 5, v, 9. 


x Epif/r. hom. 15, v. 10. In the passages of the epics where the 
name A electra, we hear amber everywhere (p. 129). 


x 1 Sara. 17, 5-7. 45. — ‘Job 20. 25. 


x Egyptian bas-reliefs leave us in uncertainty, the swords 
triangular shapes of the Schairitani being painted sometimes in blue, sometimes 


in 


red, sometimes gone red, partly green. (I should add that I 
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The Semitic bronze industry, which began so brilliantly 

ment among the Lydians of the Holy Land, arrives eight centuries 
later to its highest degree of perfection among the Ly- 

dians of Asia Minor, who transmitted it to Greek artists 

and with whom the history of Semitic currency ends. 

We will end this chapter with the Lydians of Sardis, and 

we will collect and group the information little 

numerous and incomplete that we have on metallurgy 

gy of other Semitic peoples: the Hebrews, who ex- 

forced or enslaved the inhabitants of Ta-Néter; the Babylonians, 
who alone could contest the Lydians of the Jordan 

glory of having invented bronze; the Assyrians, that we 

we know that we learned the processes of steelmaking from the Chalybes; 
the Philistines, whose tribes were scattered far and wide under 
the name of Pelasgians; the Phoenicians, brothers and heirs of the 
Cheta, who will take us in their footsteps to the 

shores of the Atlantic and in time until the Christian era 

yours. 


II. The Hebrews'. 


tx First age of gold, silver and copper or bromine. — 2“ Learned metallurgy 

of the Hebrews at the time of Moses, which was enriched with tools and vases in 
iron of the Periesians and Canaanites. — Under the Judges, shortage of weapons, 
dance of iron tools; Lod and the Valley of the smiths. — Solomon and Hirain; the 
vases and columns of the temple in shiny and cast bronze. — Progress, 

Solomon to Fzechicl. — Brass and electricity — 5* No steel swords, no age 

iron. 


The age of the patriarchs is an age of gold and silver, not 

of stone or cells (p. lot), and the two main weapons 

were the bow and the swordx. The sword, which the Egyptians did not possess- 
do not dread, is in the entire Old Testament the weapon par excellence 
lence, that which represents all the others and which is syno- 
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note that the same word chereb, which means / lenetrant, 
sharp, pointed, designates both the sword and the long dagger 
of a cubit', the stone-cutting chisel®, and the knife 

of circumcision, which receives an epithet whose meaning is 
highly contested (sharp or stone) x. 


Under Moses, the Hebrews took from Goscen the procedures 
metallurgical and perhaps chemical dicex of the Egyptians 
and Hycsos, with a very large quantity of mirrors found- 
copper-bronze dues and gold and silver vasesx. Bethsa- 

it melted, undoubtedly all in one piece, the vases, the 
basements, pillars, hooks and rings in copper- 

bronze, silver or gold; he shaped with a hammer the 

mercy seat, the cherubim and the candlestick of pure gold, and he 
covered all wooden works with gold or copper-bronze 

of the tabernaclex. — Iron was used not for weapons, but for 
tools (p. 159) 7. 


At the end of forty years spent in the desert and 

on the borders of the Kenian and Kenizian blacksmiths (p. 184), 

the Hebrews had enriched themselves with iron tools which had given them 
been hitherto unknown. They are in possession of scissors 

iron, iron axes and iron yokes, and they find 

among their enemies, the Hittites and the Ludites, vessels of 

iron, iron war chariots and iron bedsx. 


"Judge. 3, 16, two-edged dagger like all swords or 
like certain swords, Prov. 5, 4; Ps, 149.6. 


x Ex. 20. 22. 
"Jos. 5, 2. 3. 
' Fx 32. 20. 


e ld. 12, 36; 38, 8. CompJob 37, 18. 


x Ex. 36 et seq. — Beckmann (t. 4, p 560 et seq.) believes that the do- 

The rure was made of ground gold and not of gold leaf, because the twenty- 
nine talents of gold (38, 24) would not have been enough, that applied leaves- 
on wooden sculptures would have reproduced them too crudely. 

ment the drawing, that the ark would have been too heavy to be carried 

backs of men, and which the Egyptians at the time of Moses knew 

already the gilding in ground gold. 


1 Nornb. 35, 16. 


e heh. 3, 11; 19.5: 27.5; 28, 48. Josh. 6, 19; 17, 18. Judgment. 1.9:4. 
3 the frequent mention of iron in Deuteronomy is the consequence 
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The Hebrews, nomads and shepherds, did not become 

in their new homeland a metallurgical people like 

their predecessors and their enemies. However Kenaz, who 

was the father of Caleb and Hotlmiel, and who seems to have been 
a Kenian or Kenizian, had a descendant who settled in 

a valley located between Ono and Lod (today Lydda), on 

the road from Jerusalem to Japho (Jaffa), and who became the father there 
from a tribe of metal workers. Their valley was called the 

Valley of the blacksmiths’. It was undoubtedly they who provided- 
know all Israel with arms, and as Lod' was on the borders 

of the Philistines, it was not difficult for them “to prevent the 
The Hebrews made themselves swords and spears. Throughout 

the period of the Judges, the Israelites were in a real 

shortage of “halberds, swords and shields”. Their 

only weapons seem to have been the bow and the sling. But they 
were all the richer in tools: “plowshares, 

hoes, axes, spades, tridents, goads”5. These tools 

were very likely made of iron like those which 

mentioned in Deuteronomy, and like the iron ax 

which one of the disciples of Elisha* later borrowed. 


David, in his wars against all his neighbors, had re- 

gathered a prodigious quantity of gold, silver, copper- 

bronze and iron. The bronze came from the cities of Lebanon, Bero- 
Thai and Livestock (p. 92). We are not told the origin of the iron, 
which was only used in the construction of the temple for 

nails (or tenons)5. 


natural and necessary of the relationships which were established during the 

40 years of the desert between the Israelites and the metalworking peoples of 
Ta-Neter. There is here an indirect and in any case very unexpected proof of 

the historical truth and authenticity of Deuteronomy. But the ratio- 

nalism saw in the passages of this book where iron is named, the de- 

showing that it had been written under King Josiah. 


1 Chron. 4, 14; Neh. 11, 36. We say: smiths, for lack of a word 
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Salomon had several artists in his estate 

skilled in the art of working metals; however he did not dare 

not entrust them with the undertaking of the metallurgical works of the 
temple of Jerusalem, and he delivered it to Hiram, a Lyrian by his 
father, and whose mother was of the tribe of Dan or of the 

area rich in mines of Hasbeya' and the sources of the Jordanl. 


Hiram did not shape with a hammer nor form 

pieces assembled by nails the immense sea of bronze and 

the two columns Jachin and Boaz. All the temple vases 

were melted, as those had already been in the desert 

of the tabernacle. But bronze-copper (n’choscheth) is desired 
generated by two new epithets, m'morat and marouq, which 

are synonymous and mean polished, shiny' This shine supposes 

a particular alloy which was new to the Hebrews. There 

Vulgate means brass, Yaurichalcum. But some rec- 

whatever the origin may be (p. 187), the brass seems to have no 
see was practically of no use before the Christian era. 

The polished bronze of Hiram would therefore again have had only one 
more or less large quantity of tin. 


Among these vases, there were ten basins whose bases were 
ments were supported by four bronze wheels8. There 
description of these strange pools caused the despair of 
commentators. Analogues have recently been found, 

but in miniature, in Transylvania, in Mecklenburg 

and in Denmark. The tins and the others are a creation 

of Phoenician industry. 


From Solomon or from the year 1000 to the sixth century, which is 
that of Ezekiel, metallurgy remains more or less stationary 

and in the Holy Land and neighboring countries. welding, 

assuming that it had really been known to the Chéta and 

of the Louten, and that the secret was lost, is not re- 

found*. As in the time of Moses, the carved statues 

wooden were covered with thin sheets of gold or silver 


(TPnf rjii'nn f ;iicnit tpn»»* avoi> Hoc; H Ali S nu rriAvon A.» — 
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We are trying hard to reproduce the human figure in metal, 

which is that which was given to the false gods; but these idols 
were made of attached parts that were joined and consolidated 
dait with simple nails. However, these parts were 

due and not hammered. It would also be said that “the founder in 


gold (tsorf.ph b'zaab) spread "ground gold" on the statue 

made of metal that the worker had melted” (charasch)* We notice 
as well as some progress in the art of handling iron. 

the use of which becomes at the same time more general. The real 
blacksmith (charasch barezf.l) makes a statue having a 

human form "with the pliers and the hammer" in the presence 

of his companions (chaberim)V The strong cities, whose 
copper-bronze doors had bars of the same metal 

under Joshua and even under Solomon, in the time of Isaiah 
their iron bars*x. The chains, which were of copper—-bronze 

among the Philistines during the lifetime of Samson', are still 
time of Jeremiah; but already in one of Nebu- 

cadnesar they are of copper-bronze and iron, and they do not 
are more than iron for the last of the psalmists5. Jéré- 

mie makes the first mention of “northern iron”, which 

can only be the steel of the Chalybes@. 


With Ezekiel, whose century is that of immense re- 

political, religious and moral evolution, from China to 

in Greece and Italy, two medicines appear in Judea. 

new rates: the chaschmal1, which I believe to be the kasabel 

of the Egyptians, brass, and resplendent copper-bronze, 

n'choscheth galal8, which corresponds to the chalcolibanon of saint 
Jean, and which perhaps does not differ from tinned copper-bronze 
cant, n'choschesth muts'hab, which Ezra says is more precious 

than gold9. The chalcolibanon, a barbaric, half-Greek expression, 
mid-Semitic, like that of orcichalkos (p. 187), is the cooking 
white book of the Hellenes, the album of the Comines. Suidas in fact 


1 Isa. 40, 19. — “Isa. 44. 11, 12.— * 1 Kings 4, 13; Es. 45, 2; 107. 
16. — © 1 Sam. 31, 10. — ¢ 2 Chron. 23, 11; 36.6; Jer. 39.7; 52, 11. 
Dan. 4, 15. (The book of Daniel is therefore much earlier than the most 
recent psalms.) Ps. 149, 8 — 8 Jer. 15, 12. — 1 Ez. 1, 4. 27; 8, 2. 

— ¢ Id. 1, 7; Dan. 10, 6; Rev. 1, 15. — * 8. 27. 
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a kind of eiectre more precious than gold. But the electrc isl 

an alloy of V, silver, '/* gold, without copper, and we can explain 
It's hard to call it white copper. At 

remains electre and brass, which are much older than 

Homer (p. 187), were still, in the times of Ezekiel and 

of Esdras, very rare metals, whose beauty was considered 


wonderful. 


The Old Testament ends before the Jews 
wielded a sword of sharp iron, even of soft iron, they who 
yet already had iron axes in the time of Joshua 


(p. 160). 


III. The Babylonians. 


Elain of* Chaldeans. Particular design of the cylinders. Representations of men 
in very small dimensions. — Digression on the ring. 


Babylonia, Sennaar, the land of the Cushites of Nem- 

rodet of the Kasdim or Sages from Arphacsad, was the most 

ancient center of post-diluvian civilization, and in particular- 
link the cradle of astronomy and a system of weights and 

measures which became that of all antiquity. I don't know 

nothing of their coppers, their bronzes, their irons. But 

as they lived in a land of alluvium which did not contain any 

cun metal, they probably took only a small part in 

the metallurgical industry of ancient times. However this 

They are the ones who, from the most ancient times, received from A- 
beste tin, to which they gave their name, and that the 

Midianites brought to the people of Ta-Neter and the Nile, and 

it would not be impossible that they had alloyed it with the copper of 
very early hour. 


Babylonian cylinders, made of clay, offer a kind of 

very extraordinary drawing, which we will find in the 
Gauls: the joints of the limbs and the salient features 
of the face are indicated by round dots or globules. 

At Warka, the great necropolis of Babylonia, are 

layers of countless coffins, decorated with small figures 


of men, of a fairly correct design. They have a very large 
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hat, fists at the sides, legs apart and 


usually with a cane in his hand. The same style of ornament- 
tation will be offered to us in Etruria, at Hallstadt in Sweden. 


Herodotus* tells us that in his time every Babylon 

Nien bore a seal and a staff. Thirteen centuries ago 

Before, the Hebrew Judah, living in the Holy Land, had inhabited 
always in his hand a stick and on it a seal x. This 

seal was not a ring; for the custom of the Orientals 

was to hang it on a cord passed around the neck. There 

ring is of relatively recent date. Those of which he is 

question in our versions of the Pentateuch, are an- 

earrings that women hung from their noses, or earrings 

of ears worn by men5. The Assyrians, according to 

their bas-reliefs, had earrings having the 

shape of rosette, Maltese cross, crescent, wheel 

solar, but not rings or nose rings. There 

ring is unknown to Homer. It appears in the laws of 

Zaleucus, around the year 700x. At the same time, according to the 
legend of Tarpéia, the Sabines wore on the left arm of 

heavy gold bracelets and left hand rings 

great price5. The ring and the bracelet were part of the gold 
Etruscan traditions. At Home every citizen wore on his finger 

a ring, but of iron, and it remained of iron until the last 

late times of the republic. We noticed one like this 

in iron with the statues of N'uma and Servius Tullius. The sta- 
The murders of Romulus and the Tarquins had none. This 

usage passed to Home to be of Greek origin ®. The ba- 

gue has a certain archaeological value for North Eu- 

rope, because it is found in several tombs, and its pre- 

sence is enough to establish that they are later than the seventh 
century. Moreover, we usually find, in Rugen for example, 

with rings, glassware, bronze objects and 
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IV. The Assyrians. 


For the benefit of the metallurgy of all Western Asia. Incomplete story. 


Pure copper and bronze; iron and steel. No steel sword, nor iron age. — Cross- 
health. — Ornamentation. 


Ashur was brother of Arphacsad or the Chaldeans of the Ba- 

bjionie, brother of Lud or the Lydians of the Holy Land and 

Lydians of Asia Minor. Despite the assertions 

milkers of Mr. Renan, the Assyrians were one of the branches 

of the great Semitic tree. Their language, according to Mr. Upperl, 
is closely related to Chaldean and Syriac. Their 

political constitution was that of the kingdoms of Israel and 
Damascus. Their palaces explain the description that Josephus 

makes us of that of Solomon. The ornaments of their vases 

and their furniture borrows several of their motifs 

to the Phoenicians, sometimes also to the Egyptians. Their splendor 
their clothes and their war chariots look like a 

strikingly similar to those of the Louten and Chéta. Their 
metallurgy therefore does not differ much from that of others 

very Semitic peoples. 


It also appears that, masters by right of conquest of 

all the peoples of Western Asia, they were in industry 

the students of their subjects, or rather that, like SNe- 
hucadnesar1, They transported from a subject country his best 
their workers in Assyria. Their famous Semiramis passed, 

I don't know in what capacity, for having been the first to discover the 
metals; but she had entrusted the work, it was said, to her 
prisoners of war *. We would therefore say that the armors 
Assyrians in iron scales (p. 175), their iron helmets 

inlaid with copper, their tools made of excellent steelx 

(p. 158), their steel objects that look like they were damascened 


1 Jer. 24, 1. 
‘Suidas, un mol Sémiramis. 


"Assyrian steel is mentioned under the name phalhah (Arabic 
poclad), in the prophet Nahum (2, 4), who lived in the 8th century and who 
> probably wrote his book in Assyria. 
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(p. 177), were in any capacity the products of in- 

dustry of the Clialybes (p. 17G). Likewise the majority 

objects made of gold and silver, copper, bronze, glass, 

in ivory, found in Assyrian ruins, would come from 

by deportation or simply by trade, or- 

foreign ships, probably Phoenicians. Antiques 

of Nineveh would thus make us acquainted much more with civilization. 


tion of Western Asia that the industry of the Assy- 
nothing, and as such they would have for us only one 
even greater importance. 


We only know the metallurgy of the Assyrians 

time of their greatest splendor and their decline: for 

the ruins of their cities which have been excavated so far, have not 
not delivered antiquities older than the year 1000, and they do not include 
brew only a period of three to four centuries, Nineveh 

having been destroyed in G25. During this period of time, we 

used all the metals on the banks of the Tigris. Home 

very rarely used lead, and iron was less 

used as copper. The copper undoubtedly came from 

mines of Argana Maaden (p. 92) and tin, on this date, 

of Cornwall (p. III). 


Pure copper was worked with a hammer. The bronze was 

sometimes hammered, sometimes melted. We flowed all in one piece 
massive lions of quite large dimensions, one of which has four 
thirty centimeters in length, and which compete for the 

beauty of forms with the best works of Greece. 

Bronze lion paws had been cast in hollow 

to serve as feet to some throne. The alloy was 

rate that we call normal, of 10 and 15 °/c of tin 

(p. 164). Arabesques, figures of men, animals 

on the bronze vases were rarely traced with a chisel: 

they are usually printed on the metal using a 

obtuse instrument and hammer. Sometimes the artist produces 
with three or four lines the resembling image of an animal. 
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weapons and cutting tools; for various utensils; for 
mirrors; for the bells, whose clapper was made of iron; 
for furniture ornaments; for harnesses; for the 

nails, the like of which were found at Mycenae (p. 163); 
for the tenons (the temple of Jerusalem had its tenons and 
its iron nails). 


We have said that the bronze bulging sword of the Assyrians 

is the same as that of the Greeks, the Gaditanes, the Celts, 
Scandinavians, and that the Assyrians, despite their skill 

to steel iron, have, as little as the Hebrews, manufactured and 
wielded iron swords (p. 160). 


Among the bronze objects from the Assyrian ruins is a 

crescent with handle, reminiscent of those in our homes 
lacustrinex. Is it an image of the moon, an object of worship, 
an amulet? is it a simple utensil for in- 

known? We don't know; but this resemblance cannot be 
accidental, and, to explain it, we must here again resort to 


to the Phoenicians. 


The ornamentation of Assyrian objects in bronze and 
ivory, as well as clothing, calls especially 

our attention by its resemblance to that of antiques 
Bronze Age transalpines. It includes the rosette, 

the chevron, the zigzag and the diamond; the wavy line, the 
lute, the spiral and the twist; the chained rings and the 
traceries; garnet; the palm; then, winged sphinxes, 
griffins, heads of lions and bulls; finally, small 
figures of quadrupeds and birds, winged gods and 

of men, whose design recalls Babylonian antiquities- 

nes of Warka (p. 193). 


Among the bracelets there are simple ones which feature a 
snake. This form, which can easily be developed in 
wrapping the snake several times around the arm, we 

led from Assyria through Greece and Etruria in the North 
Europe, through Persia and India to East Africa (p. 17). 


The Assyrians had diadems of silver or gold, or- 


1 Bouomi Xineieh and they palaces, 1857. p. 447. 
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born from rubies or blue stones; earrings 
and necklaces; no rings, no nose rings or an- 
leg muscles (p. 194). 


V. The Philistines1. 


Palestine rl Paltiochides. The Pelasgians. The Cretans, the Curetes, the Dactyls. 


Troad with its Dactyls and its Corybanles; Leinnos and the Sintiens. The Tel- 
lines of Rhodes. The Carians. Carseoles. Adria and the Philistine Trenches. 


The Philistines, whose weapons and metallurgy are 

known (p. 186), were a people with emigrants and travelers, 
Péléschet, Pléthi. At their first origin they had emigrated 

from the land of the Casluchim. from Mizraim, that is to say from 
the southeast corner of the Mediterranean where are Mount Casius and 
the town of Pelusium. Some of them had settled on 


The 


along the coast of the Holy Land to Jaffa. I don't 

other part had established its residence in the north of Lebanon in the 
maritime region which bore the land names of the Pléthi 

or Paltiochide, and Casiotide or land of Mount Casius 

IP-75). 


The history of their bronze and their metallurgy is that 
of their migrations. 


The Pelesheth spread, under the name of Pelasgians, 

on the coasts of Greece and Italy, where they found par- 

all of the descendants of Javan with whom they mixed 

(p. 76). Hence the Semitic element in the idiom and reli- 
region of Greeks and Latins. From there in particular the con- 
pelasgic and cyclopean structures of Greece, Italy 

lie, from Spain, whose cradle was Paltiochides, 

and which supposed the chisel made of copper or bronze. 


In the Old Testament the Philistines sometimes take the 
name of Kréthi, the expelled, or Cretans. They are the ones who 
formed the oldest population of Crete, the Eteocretans, 


"Our main sources on the Philistines are: Knobel, Ed. Roeth. 
Movers and Nightingale. 
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that is to say Ait Kréthi. They were arriving from Ta-Néter, where 
knows metallurgy and especially that of iron. Also 

the Cretans, whose island is particularly celebrated for its mines 
of gold and possesses iron and tin, were believed to have 

invented (in their new homeland) the art of working the 

metals, and their Island became for the entire basin of the sea 
Aegean a center of industry, civilization and religion. 


The Curetes, whom Herodotus takes for Phoenicians at the 
continuation of Cadmus, are they not rather Krethi? These loans 
three of Baal—Zeus, in their festivals, danced the pyrrhic 

to the sound of bronze cymbals and the clanging of swords, 
struck on shields of the same metal. Talos, the giant 

of bronze, was a Baal-Moloc. But he was also a nephew 

of Daedalus or rather his namesake, and he had in- 

sold the iron saw, the lathe and other instruments’. 


These Curetes from Crete colonized the district of Euboea 

where Chalcis was with its copper mines. There, according to Stra- 
good *, they were the first to clad themselves with copper weapons- 
bronze, from which they owe their name of Chalcidians. 


They said the Curétes, sometimes sons of Danatis, which is the earth 
lower Nile, sometimes son of the Cretan Dactyls. According to the Mar- 
Bres of Paros, these Dactyls would have discovered and worked the 

iron under the reign of Minos almost a century after the founda- 

tion of Thebes by Cadmus. We see from this how high 

antiquity the Greeks traced back their Iron Age. 


According to another tradition, the Dactyls came in 

Troad Crete. The Troad, on the borders of Asia and 

Europe, had gold mines in Astyra, iron mines in Mt. 

Ida. copper in Cistliéne, zinc in Andéra. Allophyls, 

who came by land from Ta-Neter or by sea from Egypt, had 

made their home and introduced the cult of a Great Mother. 
Cybele The priests of Cybele were called Dactyls and Co- 
rybantes. The Dactyls had “discovered the nature of copper 

and iron and the art of working them”; a forest fire 

Ida had revealed to them the secret of melting and handling this 


e Diode. 4, 76. — x 10, 3. 19. 
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last metal. The Corybantes were the first to extend a 
leather on a bronze circle and accompanied by this drum 
their sacred dances x. 


Opposite the Troad, towards the south, was the island of Lemnos, 
whose oldest inhabitants were the Sinliens, who tra- 

were worth the iron. As they spoke, according to Homer, 

“a wild language”, we consider them Semites, 

who came from the Troad either directly or after an establishment 
short-lived settlement in Thrace 8. 


To the Corybantes, to the Dactyls, to the Curetes are linked in- 
timally the Telchines of Rhodes, who were the most ha- 

biles and the most illustrious metallurgists of mythical times. 
They Knew how to give all shapes to metals and they 

had made the first statues of the gods (p. 150). 


Returning to the Philistines, we find, with Ed. Roeth, 


one of their branches had Caria. Indeed, the Carians are, 

in Homer, a people with a barbaric language, and kahi means 
fie, like Pélésheth and Krétlii, the Fugitives. These Carians, 
excellent sailors and brave warriors, but who put themselves 
in the service of others and who provided the first soldiers 
mercenaries, spread from the Aegean islands to 

south to Egypt, north to Salmydessus, 

west to beyond the columns (the Hercules, along the 

coasts of Mauritaniax,. 


Finally, Philistines or Pelasgians had founded in the heart 
of Italy Carséoles, the City of the Fox, and at the bottom of the A- 
driatic, near the Philistine Trenches, the famous city of Adria. 


As for Homer's Phaeacians, if we set aside all the 
myths which envelop them (p. 134), we will recognize in 
them Semites who, at a very distant date, had established themselves 


first lived in Sicily and were chased out by the Indians. 
genes with barbaric morals5. 


'We refer to the work of Mr. Rossignol for the quotes. 
"II. 1, v. 594; Od. 8, v. 204. 

1 Kruse. Relias (in German), t. 1, p. 333. 

4 Movers, t. 2, p. 18 et seq. 


4 Od. 6, v 4 et seq. 
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Wherever we meet Pelisges, Carians, 

Telchines, Corybantes, Dactyls, Curetes, 

Cretans, Sintiens, Cyclops architects, we know 
we read Semites in them, we suspect Philistines, 
and we admit that they make use of normal bronze. 


IT. The Phoenicians'. 
Phoenicians tx| Allophyles of mythical times: Cad nus, Phi née, Dana iis. 


Phoenicians of historical times: 1 @ Sidonians; their bronze works 
beaten, had gold, silver, amber; origin of their copper and their tin, 


their colonies in the Aegean Sea. Libyan Allopoliylfe with Malta as center. 

Pyrenean and Alpine Phenicia. — 2# The Tyrians. These cast bronze vases. 

Their currency deprived of money. Steel, ivory, ebony from southern countries. Swords of 
broniçft not of steel. — Carthage, its mines, its leather belt. — Lades. 


south of Paltiochides, north of Philistia lived 
the Phoenicians, who were Canaanites like the Flethians, 
the famous metallurgists of Ta-Néter. 


The Phoenicians of mythical times are Semites to 
half-Egyptianized, Allophyles, as indicated by their so- 
saying genealogy, where Baal and his worshipers unite with 
personifications of Libya and the Nile We will not speak 
here as Cadmus, Phineus and Danaus. 


Cadmus or the Oriental has for wife 1 ermione, who is said to 
would come from Hermon where we place the: Cadmonians. He is 

a Sidonian, but it is from the Nile Delta that he will settle in 
Thebesen Boeotia. He founded colonies in Rhodes, Thera, 

Thasos, in Samothrace, in Thrace, where he opened the gold mines 
from Mount Pangea. He shares with the Curetes of Crete and the 
Dactyls of Ida the honor of having brought medicine to the Greeks 
Asian metallurgy (p. Itifi). He was made the founder who 

was the first to work on a large scale, purified, allied, thrown into 
mold metals, and we even called the 

fine cadmium (p. 93). In his old age he had to seek 


"Sovers; Nilsson; Kenner (p. 161). 
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an asylum in Illyria, towards the Adriatic, the amber sea. 
It was also said that he had founded a hundred colonies on the banks 
of the Sirtes. 


Phineus was king at Salmydessus (p. 141) and father of the Pa- 
Phlagonians and Bilhynians. Bilhynia had 

silver mines, and perhaps there were also some in Chalybé 

(p. 169), capital of the Astian Thracians who inhabited the coasts 
steep slopes of the Black Sea between Salmydessus and Byzantium. Gold 
the myth says that Phineus buried his sons half-deep and 

lashed out to the death. His sons were mid-level workers. 

neurs, and Phinée is the oldest slave master with the whip 


pitiless whose memory has been preserved by tradition x, 


Danaiis is an Allophyl from Egypt to Argolis. THE 
monuments of Mycenae from the Achaean period offer us 
three very remarkable features: 


the interior cladding of a building in metal plates 

which were fixed to the walls with bronze nails, according to the method 
construction of the Assyrians (p. 197), which, according to Homerx, 
would also have been that of the Phaeacians; 


the Egyptian and Phoenician corbelled vault 
(p- 


on the columns, spiral ornaments, zigzags, 

in circles, in waves, which are not foreign to Assyria 
ip. 197) and Egypt, and which we will find in the west 
and northern Europe. 


The Phoenicians of historical times, squeezed between the 
Lebanon and the sea, were called by their sea ports to 
dedicated to navigation and trade. For them as 

for all of antiquity5, wealth par excellence, these were 
metals, and they did not ask foreign peoples 

to whom their ships carried them, only gold, silver, 
copper and tin *ke»*« — * x ' x - Otgf 
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have offered, as Homer said, "ten thousand objects of 

great price", and these objects were, with beads, 

these same metals transformed by industry, some into 

necklaces and luxury vases, others in weapons and utensils 

siles*. 121). The Phoenicians did not take long to 

establish themselves in foreign countries, and their colonies, which of 
coast extended their relationships to unknown distances in 

inland, were all located, or ina dis- 

trict of mines, or on the route of a trade supplied by 

metals. 


In Homer, Sidon is the city "rich in copper-bronze", 

and the Sidonians are very skilled metallurgists. On their 
black ships, they brought golden necklaces to the Greeks 
adorned with amber, and vases of gold and silver which were, no 
melted like those of the Hebrews in the desert of Sinai, but 
struck with a hammerx. They were admired by their greatness- 
ration of foreigners, one of their silver craters contained 


six measures*. These vases were undoubtedly similar to those 

that the Louten sent as tribute to the kings of Egypt, to those 
which Joshua found in Jericho (p. 183), to those of whom more 

bacon the Aramaic king of Hamalh made a present to David (p. 92). 
They were artistically chiseled, or more roughly carved. 

vaillés to the repoussoir (p. 190). Gold was used to adorn the vases 
silver (p. 180) and shields, as well as to cover with 

thin leaves the sacred bronze vases and the statues of 

gods (p. 189). Similar gold leaves have been found 

in the ruins of Nineveh. 


Sidon got its tin first from the East (p. 105), then from 

the West (p. 111), and its copper from Cyprus (p. 93). the king 
mythical of this island, Cinyras, had, at the time of the war 

of Troy, brought about a revolution in the exploitation of mines 
and in the work of the forge (p. 166). It's this same Cinyras 
who gave the great Agamemnon a breastplate adorned with gold 


"Od. 15, v. 416. 


1 There is a discrepancy here which calls for serious examination and which I 
cannot account for it. 


x © d 15. v. 416. 424 460; II. 23, v. 740. 
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tin el. Wasn't this tin a mixture of tin and silver? 

gent offering greater resistance to enemy weapons 

that pure tin, and the cassitcros of the Greeks does not mean 

like their chalkos, sometimes the pure metal, sometimes this same metal 
allied with others? Moreover, if the armor of Cinyras attests 

that trade brought tin to the Cypriots, nothing in- 

indicates that their island was, as Mr. Philips supposes, the 

home of bronze would have been spread by the Phoenicians 

throughout the Old World. 


Of the nine kingdoms which shared the Copper Island, 

five had been founded by Sidonians. These Phoenicians 

dominated in the same way at Rhodes, which was distinguished by its me- 
tallurgy. They had sent colonies to the island of Crete. 

They exploited excellent alum and natural mines at Melos. 

sulfur. But above all they flocked to the bottom 

from the Aegean Sea where the gold of Thasos and Pangea attracted them. 


Thasos seems to us to have been the center of a New-Phe- 
nicie or rather a northern New Allophyly, which 

embraced the mysterious Samothrace, Pangea with its 
Cadmeans, Lemnos and its Sintian barbarians, the Troad and its 
Dactyls, Salmydess and Bilhynia with Phineus and her sons. 
From Thasos, according to Movers, a trade route, mar- 
bordered by Semitic colonies, ended at Buthoé on 

the sea of amber. Towards the north, the Semites of Thrace, 
as we said (p. 141), were in mercantile relations 

with the Danube, where they brought their bronze works. 

So we will go back to the twelfth or thirteenth 

century the Bronze Age which in Hungary succeeded the Age 
pure copper (p. 33). 


This northern New Allophyly corresponded 

to the south a similar land whose center was Malta. Malta 

had been colonized by the Sidonians, who had also 

founded Old Carthage and civilized Sicily. The small island of 
Malta, like that of Gozzo, is singularly rich in 

ruins of a half-Semilic, half-Libyan style. In the time of Dio- 
dore4 it was still a completely Phoenician land, famous 


* 5, 1. 
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by her business, to which her situation and her circumstances invited her 
excellent ports, by its cotton canvases 1 2 and by its large 

riches. Malta is for us the home of a civilization 

Libyan-Semitic which spread over the Atlas plateaus, 

in Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, Spain and even Ireland 

heath. 


Finally, the Sidonians, withdrawing from the scene of the world, 
had bequeathed to the Tyrians towards the northwest a third 
Semitic land, which we already know, and which included 

the Pyrenees, the Ebro, Biscay and the Garonne, as well as the 
Southern Alps. At a very early date the mines of 

Dauphiné were exploited by Semites who worshiped 

not the Baal of Sidon nor the Melcarth of Tyre, but the goddess 
Supreme Court of Cyprus. In the Rousses chain is a 

crowd of very old mines of gray copper, galena and gold 

which are not the subject of any legend whatsoever. We de- 
recently covered the ruins of a metallurgical establishment 
gic, of a fort where some Phinée lived, and of a penal colony. 
Nearby is a chapel of Saint Nicholas where young people 
daughters and widows come to say their prayers kneeling on 

a sharp and conical stone very similar to the symbol of As- 


tarté that we loved in Paplios *. — Between the Alps and the Pyrenees 
born the coasts of the Gulf of Lion are rich in murex that the 

ships from Tire came to fish for its manufactures of 

purple from the first days of its thalassocracy. 


Around 1200 BC Sidon was destroyed by a 
king of Ascalon, and Tire succeeded his mother in the empire of 
seas. 


Tire received its tin from the Cassiterides, first through the 
1 They are mentioned for the first time in the history of Jehu, 
2 Kings 10, 22; according to Movers. 


1 For Mr. Chevalier G. des Mousseaux, Malta is the point where con- 
converge and meet in a late period all civilizations 

of the Mediterranean. It is for us the point from which, on a very 
anciently, they diverged and radiated. 


* Fournet, p. 428. 
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roads of the Pyrenees which the Sidonians had already opened, 
and later by (ladés, founded around the year 1100, eighty 
years after the capture of Troy. 


With the advent of Tire there appears to have been a revolution. 
lution not only in the tin trade routes 

(p. II I), but also in bronze metallurgy. THE 

The Sidonians made their vases from hammered and struck plates. 
swords: Hiram, the Tyrian artist of Solomon, throws into 

molds all the metal vases in the temple, and even the 

mense sea of bronce, which was decorated all around with figures 
in relief and carried by twelve oxen of the same metal. 


The Tyrians were praised for inventing money, 

divided the monetary unit into its fractions and marked the parts 
these metals of the sign of their value. But their currency 

was, so to speak, a private currency: the merchants 

each had their own, the course of which depended on the credit 

of their house. It was also made of silver, not gold or 

of bronze. Tire did not exploit the gold mines of Spain; 

but she drew on it with both hands the money, which became the 


source of its wealth, its greatness and its power. 

With this precious metal she was able to pay for the goods of 

all species brought to him from Asia, Africa and 

Greece, and for the exchange of which it could not have sufficed with 
the products of a very restricted soil, nor even with those of 

its industry, moreover very active. This explains how 

ment, in the prophecy of Isaiah (in chapter 23''), Tarshish is in 
somehow the aller ego of Tyre, and the ships of Tarshish 
representatives of all its business 


Among the goods that Tire saw flowing into its 

markets in the seventh century, where it already leaned towards its 
decline, we will note, with the four metals of Tarshish 

(p. 1 17) and the copper-bronze vases, from Tubal and Mésec 

(p. 171), the goods which arrived from the South, from Arabia, 

from East Africa, India, Ceylon *. They were a 


1 Kenner, p. 59. 


*Ez. 27. 
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shiny iron which we suppose to be steel, and which, if it is not 

not the famous steel of India, M.'oofs(p. 37), betrays the existence 
presence in Yemen of a very advanced metallurgy whose history 

toire would have kept no memories; ivory, the composition of which 
merce, according to linguistics, dates back to a very high 
antiquity; and ebony, which Egypt already knew under its 

eighteenth dynasty (p. 181) and which is claimed, but by 

error, having found in our Swiss pile dwellings. 


Tire had been supplanted in the West by her daughter Car- 

thage, when it was conquered by Nebuchadnesar in 585. 

Destroyed a second time by Alexander in 319, it dis- 

appears from history without leaving us the slightest sample 

of its bronzes and its weapons. But Carthage comes to us 

help by the bronze swords that his soldiers left behind 

the battlefield of Cannes*x, and which Mr. Wilde judged 

all similar to those of the ancient tombs of the islands 

British. It therefore appears that in the year 216 the Phoenicians 
of Carthage had not yet exchanged the bronze sword 

against that of steel. But this steel sword has never been known 
neither of the Assyrians nor of the Hebrews (pp. 197 and 193), and we 
let us conclude from this triple coincidence that the semi- 


ticks and especially the Phoenicians of Carthage and 
Gadés used bronze swords at a time when the 

Greeks, Romans, Gauls had already for several 
centuries of iron or steel swords. 


Carthage is known, in the history of industry, not 
by its bronzes and in general by its metallurgy, nor, as 


"Elephant, in Sanskrit ibha; in Hebr. habbim; in Egyptian ebc; in 
Latin (iroirej ebcr; in Greek elephas, as if the Sanskrit ibha were 
arrived to the Hellenes through the Semites who would have done so 
precede with their article al. The Hebrew and Ethiopian term nage is 
isolated. 


*11 should however be noted that Polybius (3, 34) says: “The Africans 

< were armed in the Roman style, Hannibal having given them the found weapons 
seen among the remains of the last battle. » But Livy 

ii. 46) restricts the fact: “...armed largely in the Roman style. » 

lessors the Romans, long before the Punic Wars, did not 

know more about the use of bronze swords. 
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Sillon, by its glassworks, but, like Malta, by its fabrics 
and undoubtedly also, like Tyre, by its purples. She doesn't 
does not appear to have ever done the business herself 

tin, which, on the ground, was in the hands of the Gauls, 
Etruscans, Rhodians of Iberia, Massaliotes, and, 

by sea, between those of the Gaditanes. Moreover, Carthage ex- 
mined gold, silver, 

lead and copper. She had invented a currency in 

skins, which in some way preluded paper money, and 

of which Mr. Nilsson believes he found debris in Scania 

in Bronze Age tombs. 


Gadés, whose foundation had preceded by a few years- 

born that of Utica and almost three centuries that of 

New Carthage, survived the great river by five centuries. 

vale of Rome. She attracted to herself the metallic treasures of 
Iberia to visit them in the heart of Tyre, its metropolis. 

Tyrif merchants, sailing along the Mediterranean coasts 

regions of Spain, had learned that the silver mines 

The richest people were located beyond the Sierra-Né- 

vada, in the basin of a great river, the Betis, and they 


sought the mouth, where Gadés soon arose. The 

sailors from Gadés neglected the Atlantic coasts of Mau- 
ritanie, probably poor in metals; it's barely if its 

Sinners advanced as far as the Lixus on their boats, 

whose prow was decorated with the effigy of a horse x. Also the 
three hundred Phoenician and Carthaginian cities on these shores 
were they already nothing more than ruins in the third century 
before Jesus Christ. The great maritime trade of Gadés 

was done, to the east with the Mediterranean, and to the north with the 
Brittany, where the bullion from its factories was exchanged 
against tin and pelts (p. 121). 


"2. 3. 4, 
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TII and TIII. The Lydians and the Tyrrhenians. 


First currency U'F.lat. Hevululion in Asian trade. I.es l.ydieus 
Masters of Greek artists in the art of alloying, melting and welding metals. 


From Vades we return to Tyre; from Tyre we cross 

without stopping anywhere the Aramea, the (Vappadocia, the Ci- 
licia and the country of the Solymes, which however are as many 
Semitic lands, and we only stop in Lydia. 


The Lydians are in Genesis the brothers of Ashur, and the 

secular writers closely connect them, on the one hand, to 

Assyrians, on the other hand, to the inhabitants of the Holy Land, whom 
we know to have been other Lydians (p. 182). The people 

who settled in Tmole and in the Hermus valley, 

arrived from the Tigris and the Euphrates, and he was accompanied 

by the Tyrrhenians, whom we believe (with Mr. Hamilton, 

the Christopher Columbus of Asia Minor) to be from Tharé, 

the father of Abraham, and whom we will find in Etruria. 


In the history of metallurgy, the Lydians of Sardis 

are known to have, according to the Greeks, invented the art 
(the alloy of copper and tin (p. 160). This glory belonged 
rather to their brothers in the Holy Land (p. 180), of whom they 
were the rest of the heirs. 


These same Lydians had, around the year 800, the first of 

the whole earth, no longer melted and molded, but struck the 
currency, issued a currency of gold or rather of electre, and mar- 
qué their states of the official sign of their value. This is how 
that the Phoenician system of private money was gradually 

replaced by that of the state currency, which was soon to 

to be introduced by Phidon (700) in the Peloponnese and by 
Syracuse (700) in Greater Greece. 


However, the enterprising and warlike dynasty of 

Mermnades, contemporary of the dynasty no less ambi- 

leader and conqueror of Sargonides in Nineveh, turned away from 
Tire and attracted the Asian trade routes to Sardis, 
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exploited the riches, then unknown, of Phrygia 

and Lydia, whose gold replaced that of Ophir', and im- 

prima to the metallurgical arts a new impulse We 

we do not know positively if the Lydians had kept, with 

the secret of the normal bronze alloy, that of welding 

that the Ludites of the Holy Land possessed (p. 183). 

But certainly Sardis was the school where the Ionians, Glau- 
cus, Rhecus and Théodore, learned to handle, to probe, to 
melt copper, tin and iron. Besides, they did not take long 
not to surpass their masters, and it is to Glaucus that the king 
of Sardis Alyattes II (610-559) addressed to execute 

a vase made of welded iron pieces, which reminds us of vases 
of the Loulen, and which was of all the offerings of Delphi 
the most beautiful and famous V 


' According to the excellent pamphlet by M Rentier 
' Pausanins 10, lb. 
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The Japheliles of Greece and Italy. 


Greece and Italy had as their first inhabitants 

brother peoples belonging to the great Arya or Ja- family 

plitile. Among these peoples we will name: in Greece, the 

Ionians, who are hardly distinguishable from the Pelasgians or Philis-— 


tins; the Achaeans, who had Semites as architects, 

philistines named Cyclops; the Dorions, of all 

The purest Greeks of any Semitic alloy. Italy matters 

among the Latins, who also had their Cyclops, 

and the Etruscans, whom we venture to connect to the 

Javanides, and who populated, as Petit Radel solidified it- 

ly established’, the eastern coasts of Spain. — All these 
Javanese had learned from the Semites the art of alloying copper 
and tin, with that of building walls in im- 

menses, raw or cut. 


I. lit” Créfe. 


A. ACHEAN PERIOD. 


Indigenous Metallurgy; myth of Vulcan, his four metals; neither iron nor lead; 
bronze, i" Semitic metallurgy; bronze weapons from Chalcis; iron tools from 
Sinticns. — In Lemnos union of the two metallurgies. — The three fabu metals - 
them. 


Greek metallurgy has two distinct cradles: one 
national and Japhelic; the other foreign and Semitic. 


1 memory on the origins of the oldest wrinkles in Spain 
gene. Acad, inscriptions, t. 6. 
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I" Hephaeslos possesses four metals, the most important of which 
bearing is copper (the god is a chalkkus, a worker 
(copper). Then comes gold, then silver, and finally tin. 


The Greek language is in perfect agreement with the myth 

of Vulcan: in Homer, chalkeus means the worker in 

copper, the gold worker, the iron worker, in a word the metal- 
lurgist; However there is a special term for the goldsmith, this- 
he of a gold founder, chrcsorriioos. 


Vulcan, which represents the oldest Greek metallurgy 

that, his copper from Chalcis in Euboea would no doubt read, his 

gold from Tlirace, its silver from Alybé, and finally from the Casdim 
from the Euphrates its tin, cassit-kros. 


The Greeks, who had a myth about the origins of am- 

bre, did not have any on those of their four members. 

rate, not even on those of tin. Without doubt these metals, 
being known to them at all times, had not awakened their 
curiosity as did amber, which was for them a 

great and wonderful novelty (p. 129). 


Vulcan, in Homer, melts the four at the same time 

metals in its workshops. But does he mix them? does it unite copper 
and tin? Does he know bronze? Mr. Rossignol doesn't think so 

point. In fact, tin is only used pure and for 

Simple ornaments: so rare and precious is it. Likewise 

Hesiod describes to us "the melting tin, heated by young 

"workers in a furnace where a carefully arranged 

opening '" and do not place another stove next to it which 

would contain the copper intended to form bronze. 


We would therefore say that the first age of metallurgy 

Greek and Achaeanbe was an age of pure copper, and this 
assumption would be confirmed by certain copper swords 
hardened, and by the pure copper figurines of the lumulus of A- 
chille (p. 1 06). 


But an age of pure copper with great abundance 
of tin would be such an extraordinary phenomenon that, for 
to admit the reality, something other than a few anliqui- 


' II. 18, v. 474 et seq. 


xII. 11, v. 19 et seq. — Hesiod. Ilourlier v. 508. Théoy. v. 802 
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isolated places and the simple silence of Hesiod and Homer 
(p. 156). 


2° The foreign source of primitive Greek metallurgy 

thatx, it is, on the very soil of Greece, the industry of Cu- 
retes, Dactyls, Cadmeans, not to mention the Telchines 

and Corybantes (p. 109). 


These Semites worked bronze, and their bronze was 

the Assyrian alloy: this is what establishes in an irrefutable manner 

gable this bronze nail from the Treasure of Atreus, which reappears without 
ceases in our studies (p. 197). 


Tin was probably not supplied to them by the Heni. 


citizens, who were too well advised to hand over to rivals 

such a precious raw material, and that Homer 

shows bringing into the sides of their ships only 

manufactured objects. But the trade of Meditate- 

The eastern kingdom was not entirely in the hands of the 
Sidonians, and moreover, from the time of Daedalus, tin ar- 

from the Cassiterides to the mouths of the Po and in the Adriatic- 
that (p. 133). 


The Curetes at Chalcis had become true Greeks. Chal- 

cis has certainly been for many centuries 

the main arms factory of Greece, because, according to Al- 
eee, every sword is Chalcidian. But the Semites who make 
made of bronze with simple nails, had to use the 

bronze for swords, as well as for all other weapons. 

my. The Achaeans of Homer, with chalky tunics, wear 

were therefore bronze breastplates. 


This explains: the Semitic alloy of all bronzes 


"The influence of the metallurgy of the Semites and the Allophlians on 
that of the Greeks is attested by the language of the latter: 


mktallois' (unknown to Homer): matai, forge, Semitic jack. 
KASSITBROS: KASDIH. 

tvmpanox, cymbal: tup-im, Semitic. 

chrusim, or: charoi ts, Hebrew (?). 


xiphos. m «a (Vi/vntieii 
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Greeks (p. I lit); the Semitic form of Greek coins (p. 197); 

the helmets, the breastplates, the swords, all in bronze, which we 
found in Greek tombs, and which, by the beauty of their 

work, can only have been the weapons of the leaders and 

kings' ; ordinary swords, spear and arrow tips, 

arm and foot rings, rings, needles 

hair and other objects of adornment, all in bronze, without 

lead, nor zinc, and without iron objects, which contain 

Greek tombs of unknown date. 


We will therefore say that during the Achaean period, the 
tin was mixed with copper for the manufacture of weapons and 


for that of nails and other tools, and that pure tin 
or mixed with silver was used to adorn expensive weapons 
(p. 204). 


However, at this same time, the Greeks used 

already iron tools, among others a sickle or pruning hook 
sharp teeth', as found in deposits 

of our lake dwellings. 


The Achaeans did not work these tools themselves, 

Since their Vulcan was apparently unaware of the existence 

iron strength. So they bought them from foreigners, and these 
foreigners (p. 158), they were still the Curetes, the Dactyls; 
it was especially the Sintiens of Lemnos, “who exchanged 
exchanged their iron and copper-bronze objects against the wine 
of the Greeks” 5 (p. 200). 


But the day Vulcan was thrown from the sky, he was 

fell at Lemnos, and these same Sintiens, experts in the art 

to work iron, had received it kindly. This myth does not 
Doesn't that mean that it was in Lemnos that ancient metallurgy 
Greek, which used only copperx, learned from 

barbarians, Semites, to tame iron? 


1 The Neuchatel museum has an Ithaca dagger, which, due to its 
perfect resemblance to those of the North, is of Phoenician origin. 


"Hesiod, Theo<jv 161. 
* Homer. II. 1, v. 594, 


x The Taphians {Od. 1, v. 180), Greek people, exchanged their mine- 
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At a fairly remote period, which we will place in hesitation 

both towards the end of the Achaean period and before the great in- 
Dorian invasion, the Greeks heard of three 

wonderful rates, which existed somewhere on earth or 

in the sky, and from which it only reached them from far and away 
some samples: electra, orichalcum and blue 

black (cyanos). The latter was remarkable for its hardness, which 
had earned him the name of the indomitable Y, adamas. We believe 
that these three metals originate from the Holy Land, and 
subsequent to the emigrations of the Philistines, the Curetes, the 
Dactyls, Sintians, who did not know them (p. 187). 


B. HELLENIC PERIOD. 


Around 730, the first coin of the State, in silver. — From 650 to 600, the awakening of ge 
Greek; discovery of the road to Gadés; statues in beaten and welded metal, then in 


molten metal; era of artistic bronze. — From 600 to 300, era of iron weapons 
steel, coming from Laconia. — From 500 to A00, century of Pericles. — From MO, 
Macedonian period of lead. — Brass hardly known. 


Seythian Greece. 


The Achaean world is collapsing; its peoples are moving and 
disperse in all directions; a new era begins with 

the invasion and conquests of the Dorians. But metallurgy 
bronze and iron goes through this revolution without even 
to modify. 


More than two centuries passed before the peoples 

Greeks have returned to their plates. The restoration of gold 
dre is marked by 1st of the Olympiads (776). To that 

date, Phidon, king of Argos (775-745)x, who had attempted to 
unite all Peloponnese under his scepter, struck on iron, 
following the example of the Lydians, the first Greek currency 
(p. 161). It was of silver, like that of the Orientals, and 
its type recalled the scarabs of Egypt; because civilization— 


iron ray from which they did not know how to make any use, against objects in 
copper—-bronze which came out of the Semitic foundries of Temesa in 
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lion of Argus and the neighboring island of Aegius had developed, 
from the most ancient times, under the double influence of 

Egypt and Asia Minor. This silver coin reads little 

gradually disappear and the copper-bronze obels which were 

in use throughout Greece, and the iron coins of the La- 

conie, to which Cliilon returned to react against the pro- 
sandstone of luxury and softening of morals. 


Soon the Greek genius awakens. This is the time when in Lydia 
Gyges brings the Alyattes dynasty to the throne (708) 

and Croesus, and where Psammetichus opens (670) Egypt to 
foreigners. The Ionians cover the coasts with their colonies 


of Pont-Euxin, the Dorians populate those of Sicily and 

southern Italy. Corinth built (around 700) the first 

first triremes, and a samian, Coleos, pushed by the tempor- 

pastures, crosses the Strait of Gibraltar and discovers Gadés el 
Bétiquc (639). While lyric poetry flourishes under 

twenty diverse forms, the architecture which is reborn, imitates in- 
core (around 630) the Achaean style of the Cyclopean Treasures, which we 
double in copper according to Assyrian fashion. But the genius 

of the Hellenes emancipates itself from the yoke of old ideas, approaches 
pray by transforming them the Assyrian order of the Ionic column- 
that, the Egyptian order of the Doric column, and invented the 
peripterous temples At the same time the sculpture, on the island 
Homeric of Chios, abandons wood for marble (c. 

630), and she erects colossal statues of pieces of metal 

beaten with a hammer and connected to each other by 

nails. The statue of Zens, at Olympia, was made of gold; that of 

same god in Sparta in bronze. Coleos, on his return from Ga- 

dice and with the tithe of his earnings, dedicated to Samos in the 
magnificent temple of Hera, which was barely completed, a cra- 

immense bronze terre, decorated with heads of griffins and sup- 
carried by kneeling figures three meters high. 

It was then that Glaucos de Chics, who undoubtedly had some 

that knowledge of the processes of ancient metallurgy ly- 

dienne and ludite (p. 210), invented or rather rediscovered the art of 
welding. had some time later, around the year 600, the statuary 
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metallurgy shows immense progress: in Samos, in Celtic 

island which was located opposite Lydia, and which, by its com- 
merce, was in intimate relations with Egypt and Pheni- 

company, the two architects of the Heroon, Rhecus and his son 
Théodore, replace hammering and welding with the art of 

throw the molten bronze into a mold, which they regulated 

the alloy with an accuracy unknown until then', and they 

thus form the statue in a single throw. This art had been practiced 
qué, if not for figures of men, at least for 

lions, by the Assyrians (p. 196), including Nebuchadnesar 

was born to overthrow the empire. Rhoecus was therefore simply 
the first of the Greeks who attempted to carry out what was known 
been practiced for a more or less long time by the 

Semites of the East. The casting of statues opened an era 

new and an unlimited career to the artistic genius of 

Hellenes. The Aegina school immediately lil its profilex, 

and the entire Greek nation became the nation par excellence 
lence of artistic bronze, as the Phoenicians were that 

usual bronze; because she was able to throw into the mold all the 
statues, all the tripods, all the candelabra, all the 


vases, all the ornaments that his inexhaustible fan invented 
Silence. 


The century of Rhoecus and Theodore, the sixth century, 
was the one where bronze weapons gave way to weapons 
hell. 


This date results, on the one hand, from a story by Herodotus who 
teaches us that at the time of Psainmeticus, around 670, the 

Ionians and Carians still had, like the Greeks of Ho- 

mother, all their weapons in bronze (p. 181), and a verse 

of Alcaea, which flourished around the year 6105 and which gives swords 
the epithet Chalcidian or bronze. On the other hand, for 


1 Pausanias 10, 38. 


rliae (34, 4) says that the bronze from Delos was the most ancient 
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Aeschylus and Pindar, born 525 and 521, the iron word is syno- 
nyme of sword and weapons, as proven by several of their 

compound words. After them, Bachylides, around 470', says that the 
copper-bronze is the metal of trumpets, and supposes that 
double-edged swords and spears or axes with 

long ears are made of iron. In Thucydides*, carrying iron 

means to be armed; but this testimony is of little importance 
tance after those of Pindar and Aeschylus. Xenophon does 

first mention of iron workers (sidereis), who are not 

no longer confused with those made of copper, and which have finally conquered 
an independent position. 


We will be presented with two verses from Homer and the Iron Age 
of Hesiod. 


But Hesiod's thought is simply that after the age 

of brass where iron was unknown, and after that of the heroes of 
the legend has come the historical age when we make a very-fre- 
use of iron objects, while still having weapons 

of bronze. There is not, in the works of this poet, the least 
dre allusion to a sword of iron or steel. 


As for Homerx, it is true that in two passages he ex- 

prime as Thucydides or Thucydides could have done in his place 
Aeschylus. But, or these verses are retouches of the sixth 
century, or the revolution which replaced the bronze sword with 


the iron sword, would predate Alcaeus, Psammetichus, 
Rhecus, to Hesiod, to Homer, and perhaps goes back to 
the invasion of the Dorians. 


But archeology proves Homer's current text wrong and 

right to Alcaeus and Aeschylus. The tombs of Magna Graecia 
are those of Dorians and Ionians, the oldest of which co- 
lonie (CumesYxcepté) is 738. This date is more than one 
century later than Homer, and the weapons of these tombs 
are all in bronze. 


1 On this same date Théognis only speaks of gold and silver 
where we enrnnvft nnr the fnn m» mr 
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There is more: in Pestum, colony of the Sybarites founded in 
510, we found helmets, breastplates, spears, 

bronze swords. Now we could well admit that weapons 

in bronze would have remained in the far-flung colonies 
tains, fifty and a hundred years after they had ceased 

to be in use in the mother country, but not three and four 
centuries after Homer and the Ionians of Greater Asia 
learned to say iron for sword. 


This same city of Paestum has provided the most important museums 
ancient iron weapons known to this day. 

As they were buried under the foundations of the temple 

of Neptune, and that Patstum was already in the fourth century in 
complete decadence, the date of these precious relics is 

the fifth century. They are a sword, spearheads, 

a pertuisane, a billhook and an iron bit. These weapons 

bear a striking resemblance to those of the age 

iron in transalpine Europe. They are undoubtedly in 

steel iron x, 


What if we were asked which is the region where the 

Steel weapons of the Hellenes were invented and where did they come from 
spread throughout Greece, we would call the 

Laconia (p. 166, 170). 


The sixth century would open the Iron Age of the Hellenes, if 
their civilization was not too intellectual for it to be 
possible to designate the periods by the metals. 


In the time of Pericles, bronze artists were not con- 
astonished as craftsmen, and we do not see that the 


"The oldest iron weapons mentioned in writers 
Greeks are: at the siege of Troy, the club of Areithots (which reminds us 
shovel the copper-bronze one of Periphétes, a bandit put to death by 


Theseus, and the iron one of Feridoun, the Iranian hero); — and the arrow 
of Pandarus, which was, like the club, a gift from the gods, i.e. 
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metallurgy of gold nor silver, copper nor iron has 
made no appreciable progress in the fifth century. 


Lead, which Vulcan did not possess, does not appear 

rition in Greek industry that shortly before Phi- 

Lippe of Macedonia, the father of Alexander; it was then that 
it was discussed to issue copper coins in Greece, 

tin and lead in imitation of those of Italy (p. 161). THE 
proportions of these three metals varied greatly under the 
successors of Alexander. The Ptoles are particularly accused of 
ashamed of having brazenly altered the currencies and of being the 
inventors of gossip. The Macedonian era would therefore be that 
copper coinage and the habitual use of lead, 

as it is also that of colossal statues and full 

development of binary bronze statuary. 


The zinc and orichalcum remained somehow foreign 

gers to Greece, despite its geographical location between 

Egypt and Syria which had their kasabel or chaschma! 

ip. 192), and Italy where we find them under the Caesars. 

The oldest zinc object encountered in Greecex, 

comes from Camiros, a Homeric city on the island of Rhodes which was 
destroyed five centuries before our era, and whose ruins have 

been recently discovered. It's a hellish Pompeii- 

where we can follow all the transformations by the 

which Asian or Semitic art was stripped of its 

primitive characters and took those of the Greek genius. In these 
debris was a hollow silver ring, which was filled no 

no tin as one might expect, but zinc, 

very rare metal, which came from the Orient. Theophrastus, born 374, 
is also the first Greek writer who makes mention of 

historic orichalcum or brass. 


The metallurgy of the Hellenes had its h'ar M es/ or rather 
its .Xorland, as we have seen the Caucasus have its own. 


1 archaeological llent, 1801. 
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Through the Greek colonies it spread to Crimea and 

in southern Russia, where she met with the 

Caucasian metallurgy bringing its rolling mills there (p. 177). 
We will only mention here the tumulus of Panticapaea, a tomb 
of a Scytlian king of the fifth or fourth century BC 

Jesus Christ. It contained, not to mention this art twenty books 
weight of gold: a golden crown; flints with which we 

had made incisions; bronze rings; idols 

in élertre; an iron sword and strigil. These bronzes of 
southern Russia are most at alloy 10 to 12 

e/, of tin; those which contain lead, are according to us 

more recent than the others. But we won't stop 

not to study this subdivision of our Javanic province 

bronze. We will only recall that it is through 

these regions that around the Christian era the trade of am- 
bre caused Greek coins to flow from Pontus Euxine to 

the southeastern shores of the Baltic Sea. These medals are 
copper and tin, or copper, tin and lead, without zinc. 


II. Italy. 


A. AGE DK IA PIERRE. 


Ag«' liyi>ol h cliche or at least very short (p. 135). 


As civilization started from the Euphrates and the Nile, 

Italy more distant from the primitive home than Greece and less 
far away as Gaul, made its appearance on the scene of 

history several centuries after one and before the other. The in- 
fance of its peoples having continued for a very long time 

long series of generations, we should expect to see its 

various regions covered with monuments from the age of 

rock. However, this is not the case: not only are we 

knows neither cave, nor peat bog, nor deposit of the quater- 
nary of Abbeville or that of the reindeer; but the only sta- 
tions of the Celtic age are, at this time, the cave of Lu- 
mignano in Vieentin and the mariére of Castelnovo di Sotto 
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in the Reggianese. The pile dwellings of Lake Varese and those 
of Lake Fimon in Vicentin are on the borders of 

flint and bronze. Arrowheads and rare axes 

in local stones suffice as little as the constructions 
cyclopean to establish that Italy had its age of the 

stone, and this age in any case will not have lasted long. 


A fact worthy of note is that the only large workshop 
manufacturing of flint objects that were discovered in the 
peninsula, is located near Ruvo, the ancient Rubi, in 

la Fouille, and la Fouille is the only country in this same 
peninsula where a large number of celts were found in 
bronze. 


B. ANTEHISTORICAL AGE. BRONZE. THE SEMITES. 


Semites on the cAlcs cl in the interior of the peninsula. — Puglia, cradle 
bromine celts. — The Philistines in Adria. The Age of Bromine among the Natives- 
nes (Etruscans?) Trans-Apennines, its products and its history. Lake resort 

from Peschiera. The terramarrx. 


We have no evidence that Italy had, 

like Greece, its indigenous metallurgy. We believe 

rather than the Bronze Age began for the various 

parts of the peninsula on different dates with the arrival 
of Semitic colonies coming directly from Asia. 


Semites, skilled in metallurgy, established themselves on 
the coasts of Brutium, as indicated by the names of Hip- 
pon or Vibo, of Medma, of Malaca, of the Sabbath, of Temesa. 
Temesa or Tempsa, well known to Homer (p. 31;i), is a 

town of foundries. like Tamasus in Cyprus, and there 

melted the copper produced by Brutium itselfx. 


* G. de Mortillet. The terra mares of Reggianais, in Renie 
' xe ' — ISR!” 
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On the western shore of Italy we recognize the presence 

from the Semites to the fables of the Sirens and Circe', and to the ports 
of Hercules—Melcarth, located one between Medma and Hippo, 

the other at Cosa near Mount Argentarius, a third at 

place occupied today by Livorno, and the last in Mo- 

naco or the narrow port (p. 135); not to mention the three cities 

of Hercules, near Sagrns, at the foot of Vesuvius and in Sar- 

deign. 


In the very heart of the Apennines was the Philistine city of 
foxes, Carséoles (p. 200), we had born a party 

religious in which foxes were running, holding attack- 
burning torches* at their tails. At Mount So- 

racte the Hirpins worshiped Apollo-Baal by jumping across 

the flames of a pyre. 


At the entrance to the Adriatic, the Sea of Amber (p. 133), is 

located in Puglia. The bronze celts that were recently discovered there 
covered, are identical in shape and alloy with those 

of >North Europe. This country is the first where, in our 

As we walked towards the West we encountered both Celts 

in bronze and a stone celt workshop. However, we assume 

sounds like the Semites who worked the copper of Brutium, 

and who went to Adria to look for Cornish tin with 

amber from Denmark, founded colonies on the coasts 

of Apulia, among the Japyges, and that, seeing the race indi- 

gene to work the flint with great difficulty, they had 

the thought of imitating his little axes and scissors with 

the tin and copper they had on hand. Apulia se- 

would therefore be the place where the Semitic brotherhoods of workers 
in bronze, skilled in grasping the needs of foreign peoples 

and to open up new markets, would have created an industry 

sort which would have spread from its cradle throughout Eu- 


bySalmydessus. It is not without interest to note that the Sorting Islands, 
which were torn from Cornwall, are also called Seilly, the 


transalpine rope4. This hypothesis would at the same time explain 
time how the Japanese city of Brundise was one of the 

main centers of metallurgy in antiquity. Its manufacturers 

which supplied copper and tin mirrors to the trade 

who were considered the best in the whole world, and whose 

the reputation was preserved until the appearance of mirrors 
money. 


North of Apulia, on the same eastern coast of Italy- 
lie, was the Semitic city of Gadir or Hatria, equally dis- 
tance of Brindes and the Gadir du Po. Between these two Adrias 


was Cupra maritima, a very ancient Pelasgian or phi- 
listine whose name is that of the Copper Island or the great 
goddess of the Etruscans, Gupra. 


At the bottom of this gulf lived the Veneti who, alone on 

the whole earth, shared with the Babylonians the 

tumes to marry off their young daughters at the auction s. On their foreheads 
Eastern regions, a Semitic Minerva was worshiped in Aquileia 
named after Bélisama, the queen of heaven. To their west, 
Philistines, Pelasgians had founded near the Phi-Fosses 
Listines, the famous city of Adria, which was for many centuries 
keys the Cadiz of the Mediterranean. She was the city of amber 
as Adria of Baetica was the city of tin, and one 

extended its trade into the dark regions of Eu- 

transalpine rope like the other in regions no less 

unknown to oceanic Europe. 


Who were the indigenous peoples in the Po basin? 

when the trade in amber and tin attracted Phi- 

listins towards the mouths of this river? The first hab- 

so many of these rich plains4 were Sicanes or Sicules, 

who are called Ligurians, Iberians, Libyans, and which would be the race 
brachycephalic to which certain skulls of 
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Northern Italy. They were driven out by the Umbrians, who 

were in turn by the Etruscans, and these were ex- 

launched in the sixth century by the Gauls. Let us admit that these 
Etruscans occupied the eastern plain of the Po during the 
foundation of Adria or that they settled there a few centuries 
afterwards, and that they were civilized by the Pelasgians. 


Historians have long attributed to the Etruscans 

the oldest hydraulic works in the Trans-Apennines 

undertaken to contain the waters of the Lower Po. But 

very recent discoveries completed by archeology 

the vague traditions of history, and demonstrated the existence 
of a Bronze Age in the vast region between the 

Apennines and the Alps. 


This age was of a very long duration according to the terra- 

ponds of Emilia. Between the Réno and the Arda, the Po and the Apen- 
nins are masses of clayey soil which have from one to six 

meters in height, some of which cover up to 


four hectares and which are buried up to four meters 

by the alluvium of the rivers. These masses are simple piles 

kitchen debris, kjukkenmudding from the Bronze Age. 

It took many centuries to produce such an accumulation. 

lation, and near Parma, piles prove that the population 

lation of a lakeside village has changed its homes three times. 

These centuries are for us included between the arrival of the Phi- 
listins at the bottom of the Adriatic before Moses 

(p. 147) and the invasion of the Gauls from 387 to 521. The age of 
transapennine bronze therefore includes a period of one thousand 

years at least. It gives way to an Iron Age, which lasted for a long time 
short time, and which corresponds according to us to the two centuries 
during which the Cisalpine Gauls, with iron swords and 

with very rustic and barbaric customs, made incursions 

sions in Cisapennine Italy or resisted the power 

ever growing of Rome. But the war was interrupted 

stinks of frequent truces which allowed the Gauls 

and the Cisapennine Etruscans to exchange their products, and 

the conquest of the plains of the 6 by the Romans opened this 

rich country with Etruscan and Latin civilization. Thus ex- 
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explain how, to the superlicy of the terrarnares and in the 
tombs, rare iron objects are mixed with pottery 

Etruscans, Etruscan statuettes, Etruscan coins 

finally, to Roman antiquities. 


During their Bronze Age4, the trans—Apennine peoples 

possessed different bronze fishing instruments, cul- 
cultivated rye and vines, raised several species 

of domestic animals, cut stone with excellent 

bronze scissors, melted and cast their own 

bronze objects and smoothed their clothes with the loom. i.a 
vines had undoubtedly been brought to them from Asia by the Pe- 
lasges, who long before Homer had planted it on the 

coasts of the Tlirace. The scissors were perhaps used for tra- 
value of the damming of the Po. (%>as for the rye that the Ko- 
hands had received from the Gauls, its culture in Lombardy 
before the Gallic invasion, is for us an enigma without 
solution. 


The Trans—Apennine bronzes are made of copper and tin “al- 
normal binding which attests to its immediate Semitic origin 
or mediated. Those with the tint of gold have 10.78 °/0 
tain. Others, of a darker color, have only 3°/0. 

line sickle which appeared to be of pure copper, however 
given on chemical analysis 1.23 tin. Like objects 

of identical shape offer different alloys, we have 
concluded that “this difference in alloy simply came from 
of the greater or lesser abundance of tin than the or- 
vriers had at their disposal, or the redesign of tools 
worn out and copper added to it. » 


Among the hronzes found in Peschiéra, we will note: 

harvesters' sickles, just like those of 

the East, and which authorize us to say that our Philistines in 
had introduced the use among the aborigines. We find- 


we will see these same sickles in transalpine Europe; 
dp* hook*x loncrs of three nonce*x similar to cpux 
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of the lakes of Bienne and Neuchâtel and harpoons, clean 
in the Po basin; 


daggers whose swollen shape is that of the swords of 

the Bronze Age, and which also have a very small handle. 

This weapon is found in French-speaking Switzerland and the South- 
Germany; it is very rare in northern Europe; 


instruments made up of two knives leaning against each other 

the other and adjoining the same handle; probably 

double razors. The custom of shaving, which was not introduced 
learned in Rome that around the year 300 BC, existed 

Since the most ancient times among the Etruscans, who 

perhaps had received it from the Philistines. At least the Philis-— 
those who served in the armies of the Pharaohs, were they 
hairless according to the bas-reliefs of Egypt. He is worthy of 
notes that the British Celts, who did not cut themselves 

neither hair nor moustache, shaved their beardx; 

that the Gauls cut it off, some entirely, others 

very partly *, and that razors were found in the tombs 

beautiful parts of Sleswig and Denmark, as well as in the palaces 
Neuchatel tines from the Iron Age'1; 


celts, some of which are axes without fins, and the 
others flared scissors. The first of these forms was 
found in several localities of transalpine Europe and 
only in Denmark, but especially among the Celtic 


your; the second was similarly from Pestum in Denmark 
and from Hungary to Yorkshire; 


needles for sewing and others for making nets; 

in bronze, or almost pure copper; 4 to @ inches long, 

thin, smooth, very sharp, of very remarkable workmanship; 

there are similar ones in the lakes of French-speaking Switzerland; 


few fibulae, but a host of pins of all sizes 
of all shapes and sizes, of exquisite taste and delicacy. 


1 The Hallstadt tombs provided fish hooks of the same shape 
but smaller in size. 


* J. Caesar. Bell. gall. 5, 14. 
' Diodorus, 5, 28. 


* According to Desor, p. 97. 
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(!ex work that is in no way inferior to similar products 

of our most advanced industry. We would be tempted to 

tribute these bronzes to the finest times of metallurgy 

Roman. But they lie in the ground among the debris 

of very coarse pottery, with which they offer the most 

complete and the strangest disparate; none of these bronzes 

does not offer the slightest trace of zinc (p. 165), and their ornamentation 
tion does not present any of these figures of plants, animals 

or men, to whom we recognize the Etruscan art carving- 

Pennine and Roman art. These are just the various lines of 
Assyrian art (p. 197) and especially elegant spirals that we 

we already know how to characterize Scandinavian bronzes (p. 17). 
Many of these hair or clothing pins are 

Similar to those of Hallsladt; others are found in 

the Baltic countries. A round-headed pin goes through 

through a piece of amber which attests to ancient relationships 
of trade between these countries and the Po; 


finally, bracelets of a small diameter like those of 
Hallstadt, and who prove, with daggers, the existence 
of a race, indigenous or foreign, oriental or European, 
whose limbs were fine and delicate. 


Moreover, the lake station of Peschiéra, the only one which reaches 
that here has been carefully explored, has provided: certain pieces 
bronze from indigenous foundries; — not a single one 

iron object; — a single stone object, a ray disc 

nure having been part of a weaver's trade, as he 

exists in the resorts of the lakes of Bienne and Neuchatel and 

in the tombs of the North; — and so many 

bronzes and intact bronzes that they must come from a 

rich deposit that trade would have established at the southern end 
from Lake Garda. 


According to the terramares, the millstones for grinding wheat are 
in transapennine Italy: in granite from the Alps during the age 
bronze and iron; in Umbrian trachyte during the 

subsequent period of Etruscan art. 


From the facts we have just summarized, we conclude: 


1° that the Trans-Apennine bronzes have certain shapes which 
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are specific to them, and that the Po basin forms in no- 
being a bronze empire a very well-limited province; 


2° that the Trans—Apennine Bronze Age, possessing neither 
coins, statuettes, or representations of organizational objects 
ques, nor clay vases made on the wheel, predates Roman art 
hand, to Etruscan art; 


3° that the bronze industry in this region is originally 

Semitic origin based on its binary composition and the proportions 

tions of its alloy, according to the ornamental motifs, 

according to the shape of the daggers, according to the small dimensions 
sions of handles and bracelets, according to the sickles and 

maybe razors too; 


4° that among the bronzes of the Po there are several quite 
Similar to those of transalpine Europe, and that both 
others belong to the same level of civilization and without 
doubt also at the same chronological period. 


With this data, we will reconstruct the history of 


the Trans—Apennine Bronze Age. 


The Philistines or Pelasgians, who had melted the 

first bronze celts, established large fa- 

bronze bricks. Here like attlades (p. 121) they bought 

with the products of these factories the riches of the north of 
Europe: Cornish tin and Baltic amber 

that. Copper was supplied to them by the island of Cyprus or by 
Italy itself. Then their workers entered the 

not merchants, in the interior of the country, in the middle of po- 
half-savage pulations who only knew how to fashion 

shapeless pottery. Over a period of a thousand years the indications 
genes saw the development among them of a mechanical industry 
metallurgy, to which they have long taken only a slight 

part, and which met their needs and tastes by 

a small number of extremely simple bronze objects 

city and of a singular perfection of work. However 

this industry, combined with the trade in amber and tin, 

has become over time a ferment of civilization for 

Trans—Apennine Etruscans, to whom we owe the oldest en- 
(tigueinenls du Po. 
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C. HISTORICAL AGE OF BRONZE. THE ETRUSCANS1. 


Alloy” of their bronzes. Origin of their metals. The two periods of their 
metallurgy, the first oriental, the second Greek. Semitic elements of 

their civilization; their relations with Egypt and Libya. Etruscan Celts. — 
The very rare iron works in the tombs. No iron swords. Immense 

trade in iron tools around the Christian era. 


The history of the Cisapennine Etruscans begins in the 

twelfth or eleventh century before the Christian era, i.e. approximately 
four or five centuries later than that of the trans- 

Bronze Age Apennines. 


We believe the Etruscans of the Javanes who took 

Originally established in the Alps under the name of Rhaetians, 
who were civilized in the plains of the Po by the Philistines 
or Pelasgians of Adria, who mixed in Etruria with the 

natives, the Umbrians, and to whom finally came 


settle from Lydia the Tyrrhenians, Semites of the race 
of Arphacsad (p. 209). 


The Etruscans left us a large number of objects 

in bronze, but chemistry has not yet studied them with 
enough care to tell us what the ordinary alloy is 

or to classify them according to their agex. 


According to the few analyzes that we have, the 
Etruscans would never have worked pure copper and the other 


1 Especially according to Olfr. Miller. The Etruscans, 2 vols. (in German) — 
Abekcn, Middle Italy before Roman domination (in ail.) — 

Dennis, The Rites and Cemeteries of Etruria, 2 vols. (in English) — Weiss. 

— Fournet. 


* Here are some analyzes of Etruscan bronzes, but which do not inspire 
not all equal trust: 


Cornelto chain 99.12 copper, @ 16 tin. 0.72 iron (from Fellenb) 
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would always be alloyed with tin. The tin came to them from 0c- 
Cident, Cornwall. They were probably going to look for him 

on the Gallic and Iberian coasts, to the south and north of 
Pyrenees*x, and we can assume that this trade was the 

first origin of their maritime power which made them 

greatness and glory. 


They found copper at home, which they mixed with the e- 

tain. They exploited with intelligence and perseverance 

rancid rare their rich mines of Volaterres and Populonia. 

On the island of Elba, copper was extracted from the ground before iron. 
The lead and silver probably came to them from Lima (Massa 

Carrara), the city of Metals, Métalla, in Sardinia (near 

of Monte Ferro), and Spain where these two metals abound 

tooth (p. 93). The Etruscans were no less rich in gold 

than in money; their gold came either from Vercelli and the Gauls, or 
of the East. 


The history of their metallurgy must be divided, like that 

of their civilization, in two periods, one of which preceded 

and the other followed their close relations with the Greeks. Linen- 
fluency that the Greeks exercised over them, is beyond all 


dispute. The Etruscans owed their instru- 

music, to the Corinthians of Vulturnum (Capua) 

and Nola the shapes and designs of their most beautiful going 
its, to all the Greeks most of their weapons and their tacti- 
that. The two thousand statues (in bronze) of Volsinies were 
undoubtedly later than the century of Rhcecus and 

Theodore, and all their coins are imitated from those of E- 
gine, of Corinth, of Sicily. 


Sgarzi's analyzes are taken from a rewrite by G. Gozzadini, Pi un 
sepolcreto etrusco scoperto presso Bologna. 1854. 


The famous Grachwyl vase, which is probably Etruscan, gave 
to Mr. de FellenLierg: 


the vase itself, 89.31 euiv., 9.57 tin, 0.0 pl., 1.12 iron. 


lions....80.97" 7.78" 10.86" 0.18" 0.21 cobalt. 
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The first period is entirely oriental, and the Etruscans 
half Japhetic, half Semitic have for several centuries 
been in intimate trade relations with the Orient, Egypt 
and perhaps Libya. 


The Etruscan nation is Semitic: by its language itself 

even, if we were to believe skilful linguists; - by 

its alphabet which is derived from the Phoenician; — by its cosmo- 
gony, all mosaic; — by its fidelity to the ancient tradition 
burial; — by its conical tombs repo- 

standing on a high stone disk, like those of kings 

Lydians (p. 81), and by its corbelled vaults (p. 77); — 

by the winged figures, in the Assyrian style, of gods or genies, of 
sphinxes, griffins (p. 197); — by the well-known group of 

the Assyrian Hercules taming the lion, or standing between two 
lions, between two swans, and by the scenes of animals which 
devour each other; — by his bronze weapons, short swords 

and swollen, round shields, scaled breastplates, helmets, 

like those of Nineveh; — by Assyrian ornaments and 

Babylonians of its shields and its vases, zigzags, circles 
concentric, twists, series of very small figures of 

quadrupeds and, above all, men with spread legs; — 

by its bracelets and rings in the shape of a coiled snake 
around the arm or finger; — by its bronze censers 

suspended on four wheels (p. 191), or supported by a 

figure of a woman standing on a chariot; — not to mention the 
trumpet which was of Etruscan or Lydian origin, from the 
purple dress that the Romans had borrowed from their 


neighbors and which was in use among the Lydians and the Persians, 
and certain customs specific to the Lydians and the Etruscans. 
ques against whom they bore less than honest testimony 

norable. 


The relations of the Etruscans with Africa are similar- 
beyond dispute. They made with alabaster 

from Asia perfume vases, similar to those of Phoenicia, 
several of which bear hieroglyphic inscriptions 


* Primitive People, vol. 2. p. 597. 
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Egyptian or present Negro figures. Sca- 

planed in precious stones, clay, bronze, ca- 

clay nopes, which are found in the tombs of Tos- 

cane, are indigenous imitations of Egyptian models. 

It is in Egypt as much as in Phoenicia that the Etruscans 
ques owed the art of melting and blowing glass, of 

to color blue, to vitrify the clay, to imitate with enamel the 
precious stones, and the ornaments of their glassware were 
eotr'aulres the lotus of Egypt, or hieroglyphic characters- 
ques, or the Babylonian group of the lion seizing the gazelle 
who fled. 


The Etruscans also excelled in the art of engraving 

precious stones, which only trade could 

provide ; they enjoyed tracing regular drawings on 

ostrich eggs and working on ivory, which was brought to them 
was from Africa; they converted Baltic amber into 

beads of necklaces. 


The Etruscans made bronze celts, but these 

instruments are extremely rare in their tombs. 

They differ greatly from the transalpine celts. We don't know 
only one with fins was born, found near Bologna, by 

Mr. Gozzadini. All others have the upper part per- 

pendicular to the sliding handle, and very wide, the shape 
slightly flared, the sides and the edge, so to speak, straight 
lines; or they are long, narrow scissors. It looks like 

free imitations of the Po Celts. 


Bronze was the favorite metal of the Etruscans. They mar- 
in the manner of the Sidonians (p. 203) for 

large dimensions, and brought together the pieces 

by seamless nails. They used, like 


Assyrians (p. 196), corners, stamps for printing 
hammer on the bronze the identical designs which decorate it 
rent. Smaller objects were melted. 


We will say nothing about Hellenic-Etruscan metallurgy. 
We will only recall that the oldest mon- 

They are from the century of Numa. They were heavy pieces 
these bronze, grave gold, too massive to be struck 
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as were those in silver of the hidon or of Syracusex. 

They were oblong, with the type of an ox; later 

they were made oval and finally round. The silver coins of 
Populonia probably only dates from the third century 
before Jesus Christ. They are very rare, as are those 

in gold. 


The Etruscan nation succumbed during its Bronze Age 

and before entering that of iron swords At least 

During the Second Punic War, Populonia delivered 

to the Romans with iron, but not swords of soft iron or 
steel, and Arretium, which was the main arms factory, 
thousands of shields, helmets, javelins, pikes, 

axes, picks, scythes, and not a sword, neither iron nor 
bronzex. The Etruscans certainly made 

bronze swords, but the Romans did not use them, 

and undoubtedly forged their own steel swords with 
Populonia iron. 


If we judged only by their ruins and their 

tombs, or would say that the Etruscans did not do, as 

the Egyptians, almost no use of iron; because we did not find 
in their country only a few unsteeled swords and a small 

iron lion. They had been mining for a long time. 

of Elba, but they did not know how to convert the metal 

made of steel and only made tools out of it. They transport 
were on the continent at Populonia immense quantities 

to melt them. "The iron of the island of Elba," Diodorusx tells us, 
» is converted in stoves made with great art 

» into cast iron pieces in the shape of large sponges. 

» Merchants transport this cast iron by sea to Dicéar- 

>x Cited (Pozzuoli) or in other markets. (Enterprises 

» neurs) buy these loads, deliver them to numerous 


» 


Vv 


workers whom they have brought together, and convert them into workers 
iron frames of all shapes. They give to some 
fii/urcs of birds, and forge the others into picks, into 


» 


M 


» 


Vv 


1 i'm (/rare Vicarcllo island with: evening seems very strange to me. 
' Tile-Live 28, -15. 


JS, 13. 
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x[aiuc and other agricultural tools. The merchants carry 

» then everywhere these objects, and the greatest part 

» of the inhabited earth thus participates in the benefits of this 
" industry. » The exploitation of the mines of Elba was still 

in full activity under the reign of Honorius. 


The Etruscans had been masters of the Adriatic Gulf 

and the Tyrrhenian Sea before the founding of Rome, and the 

most powerful of their maritime cities, Caré, was then the 

center of peaceful and regular trade, which extended 

far away. They had reigned in Rome through the Tarquins, and spread 
were seized by Porsenna from the city of the Tiber. But their 
maritime empire received in — 476 from Gelon of Syracuse a 

fatal blow; in 400, Carthage took Corsica from them, and the 

The Romans subjugated them from 241 to 224. However, their industry 
trie survived their political independence. 


This is how Etruria was an oriental land at the heart 

from the West, a stone's throw from the Alps behind which 
Germania was tending; than a civilization, more Semitic than 
Japhetic, was able to extend its action through trade since 
the banks of the Arno to those of the Baltic, and that 

this action was still carried out on a date when Tire had since 
long fallen from its grandeur, Carthage transformed into 

a reduced Roman city and Cadiz had a heap of ruins. 

We will see later that the Brenner route (p. 1 43) has 

been the great route of communication between Etruric and 
Germany. 


D. AGE OF BRONZE, LEAD AND IRON. GREAT GREECE. 


Bronze factories. Extensive use of lead in coins. Iron weapons. 


From the eighth and for Cumae in the eleventh century, the 


Greek colonies brought to the coasts of southern Italy 
nale and Sicily the metallurgy of their motherland and in 
especially bronze weapons (p. 218). Taranto, little dis- 


1 Rutilius, verses. 361-354. 
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aunt of Brundise (p. 224), and Syracuse had important 
factories where copper and tin were combined4. 


These Greeks went to look for tin on this coast of Iberia 
where the colonies of the Zacynthians and Rhodians multiplied 
and Massaliotes. With the tin they brought back lead, and 
lead, of which the motherland did not yet make any use, 
became for them one of the bases of their metallurgy or 

less from the manufacture of their currencies. The oldest- 
The coins of Syracuse and the other colonies are well 

Silver like those of Greece. But these cities had 

very good hour a copper and tin coin with 7, 10, 

20 °/®@ lead (p. 161). 


Besides, they showed no spirit of invention 

in arts and crafts; because we don't see them appearing 

in the long lists that Pliny and Eusebius left us 

discoveries from antiquity. The iron weapons of Pastum, 

which are from the fifth century, only indicate that these 

colonies followed the route opened up for them by the metropolis, and 
passed with it from the age of bronze into that of steel 

(p. 219). 


E. AGE OF BRONZE, LEAD, IRON AND ZINC. LATIUM AND ROME. 


Albano bronzes. — Coins and weapons of Rome. Brass of you empire. 


The urns of Albano (p. 165), which are neither Etruscan nor 
Roman, contained terracotta statuettes, the most 

coarse known in Italy, rings, fibulae and 

miniatures of weapons in normal and Semitic bronze (with 
lead), amber and iron nails. These are the first 

and very curious materials from a history of metallurgy 


Ante-Roman Italian. It is a question among classical writers- 
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Numa dedicated a statue of Janus, and created a college of 
copper-bronze founders, who certainly came from Etru- 
laugh. Servius Tullius is the Phidon of Rome, two centuries 
after that of Argos. Found in circulation in Rome the rp.v 
grave of the Etruscans which weighed approximately 

hand, it issues stamped coins, but cast and 

unstruck, in copper with 5.7 to 7.6 tin and 1 1 to 29 °/@ 
lead. I.es Decemvirs introduce another currency 

of State, copper mixed with 20% lead. The silver currency 
gent was only introduced to Rome in — 269, after the capture 
of Taranto, and that of gold 62 years later again, in — 207 
(p. 161). 


The Roman weapons found in the monuments are the 

most of them in bronze. However, we discovered a con- 

sideable of copper arrowheads. According to Livy 

under Servius Tullius, defensive weapons were of bronze: 

helmets, shields, breastplates, boots; offensive ones, iron 

(steel): spears and swords. This king lived in the sixth century, which 
is where iron weapons would have become according to us 

(p. 217) of general use among the Hellenes. Little 

time after Servius Tullius, Porsenna victorious imposes 

to the Romans the condition "that they will only use iron 

for the cultivation of their lands" and not for warx. 

It was to reduce them exactly to the stall where the Philistines had 
placed the Hebrews in the time of the Judges. In — 389, Camille 
gives his soldiers light iron helmets against blows 

of swords of the Gauls3. Manlius, in his singular combat 

with the Gallic giant, had exchanged his long Roman sword 

against a Spanish sword*; from which we must conclude that the 
Romans, in — 362, before having set foot in Spain, 

already highly regarded the excellent celti-steel blades. 

berians. In the time of Polybius*, all soldiers had this 


11, 43. 
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same Iberian sword, strong, solid, excellent for piercing 

and sharp on both sides. The iron of the javelins was equal 
in length at the shaft, which was three cubits, and it stood 
terminated in a triangular point 1 foot 9 inches wide 

length. Javelins were sometimes fitted with a strap, 

amentum 1 (according to the Aetolian invention, p. IGG). The javelin 
of the velite had a tip so thin that it broke in the 

injury. The helmet was made of bronze as were the boots; 

the shield, made of wood and skin, had the edges lined with a 
iron blade, and the richest among the warriors had 

oriental chain mail (p. 175). 


Moreover, pure copper was still in use around the era 
Christian for vases and utensils, as evidenced by 
the Naples Museum (p. 157)'. 


In the first century BCE, Italian metallurgy 

Lienne added to his three foundation metals, copper, 

tin and lead, a fourth zinc. The brass which, 

came, it seems, from Egypt via the Holy Land and Lydia, 

had only appeared in Greece under the mystical name 

of orichalcum, established his residence in Rome under the same name 
slightly modified (aurichalcum), which continued until 

that to us in that Marchai. At the same time zinc 

entered into the composition of the bronze coins of the em- 
fathers, starting with one of Julius Caesar (- 45 years old). 
As this metal is entirely lacking in currencies 

Macedonian and that it is extremely rare in anti- 

Greek quities, its mere presence is enough to prove that 

the object which contains it is Roman in origin or at least 
of influence, and subsequent to the Christian era (p. 165). 


1 Cicero, from oral. 1, 57. 
* Cato (de re rustica, 10-13) left us a very complete list 


and very curious about all the copper-bronze and iron furniture 
a Roman farm had to be provided. Those made of iron are unique- 
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PART THREE 


The ancestor of bronze cite thex barbarian* peoplex of 
the Old World. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The West civilized by trade and the migrations of the three Semitic peoplex: 
the Allophvles, the Preresians and the Phoenicians. — What we already know about 
Eastern civilization that spread to the West. 


We will leave behind us, in our march towards 

the West, the nations which have in the course of their long 

life has gone through all phases of normal development 

and fully showcases the diverse talents that had been given to them 
entrusted. Before our steps stretches a world whose nations 

natives have cultivated neither the sciences, nor the letters, nor the 
fine arts. They have left us no account of their 

great deeds, and foreigners leave us in a very- 

great ignorance about their history. They barely tell us 

make known more or less their customs and their religion- 

gion. But the tombs of these barbarian peoples, their au- 

such, the locations of their villages and their fortresses 

contain many objects in a bronze which is that of the 

Orientals and Crees, and these bronzes will serve us as 

guides in our exploration of the dark regions of 

the West. 


However, trade exerts on the peoples it places 

in relationships, an influence that goes far beyond the pro- 

material fits resulting from the exchange of manufactured objects and 
raw materials. Not only is it not limited to 
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a spul traffic like that of bronze and tin; 

but it is a powerful means of civilization, and brings 

among the barbarians everything they are likely to receive 

arts, morals, beliefs of the great historic nations 

torics who send them caravans, (lottes and 

colonies. The bronzes of the Orient will therefore have arrived in 


West with a host of other goods or other evils 

material and spiritual, and our studies thus take on a 
extension whose magnitude it is difficult to exaggerate. THE 
evidence of the presence of Orientals in the West is 
multiply endlessly under our feet. There are even some who 
outweigh in importance those which we provide 

bronzes, and research which seemed to originate 

gine must barely add a chapter to the history of the 
metallurgy, end up delivering important materials to 

that of humanity. 


Three Semitic peoples, three oriental civilizations will 
first get our attention. These are (with the elasges 

of Adria): the Phoenicians; the Ludites of Ta-Néter or Phé- 
Resians, and the Hycsos, the Ludites of Lower Egypt, the 
Allophyles, to which we will attribute the customs and 
obviously Egyptian beliefs that we encounter in 

West and which are most numerous in England. 


We will then successively study the countries that these 

three peoples have endowed, directly or through certain 

mediates, the rudiments of a completely oriental civilization. 
These countries are: Malta and the Libyan Sirtes, which were their 
first step and from where they ventured into the regions 

unknown from the Western Mediterranean; essential Sicily 

tially Phoenician; Sardinia and the Libyan Balearics 

nes ; the Pheresian Atlas; Peresian and Phoenician Spain; 

the Sidonian Gauls in the west, Tyrian in the east, Libyan 

or Ligurian to the south; allophilous England; Phoenician Ireland 
cienne; Germany, criss-crossed by trade routes 

Semitic tin and amber; finally, Northern Europe 

somewhat Semiticized by land from the Danube and the Etru- 

rie and by sea from the Pyrenees and Britannia. 
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But before we set out to visit successively 

tively all these countries, let us postpone our thoughts for a moment 
look back on how far we have come, 

and let us summarize in a few words what we already know about the 
barbaric world where we will enter in the footsteps of the Sé- 

moths. 


We know that barbarian peoples had the rudi- 

elements of an indigenous civilization, that it was summed up in 
the megalith and the colt as well as in the weaver's profession, 
and that it was maintained throughout the Semitic Bronze Age 
into the Iron Age. The development of civilization 


Western vision is therefore the result of two factors, one 
indigenous, the other foreign, and it reproduces over a vast 
scale, but under very different conditions, the spec- 

tackle that the history of Greek metallurgy had offered us 
than during the Achaean period. 


In addition, we already know by which routes and in 

what time did the Semites of Salmydessus, of Adria, of Liguria, 

from the Bouches du Rhéne, from Dertose, from Gadés were going to look for 
expensive or received, by land or sea, tin from Cor- 

noailles and amber from Jutland. We have seen the part that 

the natives, such as the Calétes and the Santons, took 

to this trade, one of the main stages of which was the 

lakes of Neuchâtel and Bienne. We even have, by anti- 

Cipation, studied within the limits of the barbaric world of the Celts 

a whole Bronze Age, that of Trans—Apennine Italy. 


Finally, from the oriental civilization which spread in 

the West, we not only know the industry of 

bronze; but, by Assyrian antiquities, the form and gold- 
negation of weapons and objects of adornment (p. 197); 

then, the drawing of the Babylonian cylinders (p. 194); that of 
small figures of men on antiquities from the Euphrates and 

of the Tigris and that of Etruria (p. 197 and 232); believe it 
sant n inivite (p. 197); the annular coins of Egypt 

and Africa (p. 180). 
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sound the name of Pelasgians, of Cyclops, of enrols, of Tel- 
cliines, Dactyls, Tyrrhenians. The starting point of 

all the civilizing Semites, these are the eastern coasts of 
the Mediterranean is Aramea and Cyprus is Lebanon, 

it is Lower Egypt, it is especially Ta-Néter, the 

Holy Land, Canaan. If the West has been populated, since the 
Caucasus, by the Teutonic and Celtic nations who had 

their cradle carried with them the dolmen, the light of 

the industry which rejoices and warms material life, has risen 
for our West of this same Holy Land from where the 
Christianity, ten and twenty centuries later, illuminated with its 
spiritual rays the whole earth. 
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liex Semitex in the West. 


FIRST CHAPTER 


The Allopbyles 


“Egyptized Semites”. Tumbvaux of Egyptian form in Algeria and Spain. My- 
annular uaic of Egyptian form among the Celts and the Scandinavian. Mélein- 
thing of Egypt among the Druids of Britannia and Gaul. Semi-silos 

ticks in Britain and all other Semitic countries. Semitic sickles 

in Britannia and throughout seniitized barbaric Europe. Semitic war chariots 
ques among the Britons. Egyptian beer; Iberian beer; Celtic beer, Scan- 
dinave and germaine. 


Our Allophyles are the Semites descended from Lud who have colo- 
nized or invaded the Nile Delta, and that a long stay in 
This country has half-Egyptized. 


The most famous of them are the Hycsos. Their der- 

nier rot was called Arcltlés or Hercules. Driven out of Egypt, 
they emigrated to the West, the African tradition was 

arrive a Hercules, who was dying in Spain, and whose army, 
formed of diverse peoples, dispersed throughout the region 

of the Atlas. This Hercules, who was several centuries ahead of 
that of Tire and that of Greece, was rightly considered the 
oldest of all and originally from Egypt x. 


1 Knobel, Reth, Nilssou. — For the Britons, see Julius Caesar Bell, 
goll. 5, 12. — Diod. 5, 21. — Strah. 4, 5. 2. — Tacitus, A gric., 12. 


x Ed. Reth, notes 39 and 342. — Sallust. Judg. 1". — Tacitus, Ann. i. 

60. — [. Hercules of the Allophyles is undoubtedly the founder of Capsa 

which we identify with the Hecatompyle of Polybius. This city of a hundred doors 
owes its existence to a people who came from the country where the true He- 
Catompyle, Thebes. 
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But the Hycsos were not the only Allophylls that 


the West saw arriving on its distant shores. In the island which 
later took the name Pharos, other Semites worshipped 


a veiled goddess, an Astarte transformed into Isis, who had 
invented the sail of ships, and who towards the end of the world 
former presided over navigation in all the ports of the 
Mediterranean. Already in the fifth century BC 

she had a sacred enclosure at Tithorea in Phocis; She 

was in Corinth adored with extraordinary sumptuousness; 
subsequent to the construction of the Alexandria lighthouse, it 
took the nickname Pharia, and it was imported to Home under 
Sylla. 


Let us now see if, among the customs and beliefs 

which characterize Egypt, there are none who find themselves 
in the West. They could only have been brought there by the 
Allophyles, because the Egyptians have as little as the Hin- 
dous, traded at sea and colonized foreign countries. 

gers. 


Everyone knows the coffins of Egypt, whose shape 

not found anywhere else. They reproduce the con- 

turn the mummy and draw its head and shoulders. Gold, 

near the Calle, towards the limits of Tunisia and Algeria, 
are on the surface of a hill two tombs dug in the 

rock and not far from there a sarcophagus, which have exactly 
the appearance of a mummyx. Identical tombs dug in 

regular order on the inclined slope of a rock are seen 

in Spain near Vendrell (the old Olerdola), between 

Tarragona and Barcelona. Do not these sepulchers attest 

the existence and migrations of a people coming from the Nile, 
who had kept the memory of the Egyptian mummies, but 

(pii did not embalm his dead and who practiced them in 

the rock a superficial pit? I don't know if we wouldn't find 
There are no identical tombs in the south of France. 
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what we weighed on the scales1. This annular shape of the mon- 


nay has been preserved until today in the south of Egypt, 


in the Sennaar, with many other customs dating back 
in the ages of the Pharaohs. It also exists in Guinea, but 


with a name said to be Irish (see below). However the 

Gauls, before knowing and imitating the Carthaginian currencies 
Ginoises and Greeks, had as a means of exchange 

rings, roughly worked, of copper, of bronze, 

of gossip and lead, and Professor Desor found 

small bronze rings and large divided iron rings 

divided into sections, in two stations on Lake Neuchatel x 
through which we pass one of the great roads of the region 
Phoenician trade in amber and tin. The Britons, we 

said Julius Caesar, had iron rings as currency, 

and in Ireland we find in the marshes rings of 

copper which served the same purpose. Among the Scandinavians 
finally, there is talk of golden chains and, in the Iron Age, of 
bracelets made of silver threads rolled into a spiral, of which we can see 
there is one or more rounds for the markets that we call- 

milk from the baticrs (rings). This ring currency did not have 
course nor among the Philistines, the Hebrews, the Assyrians, the 
Phoenicians, nor among the Greeks, the Latins, the Etruscans. 

It therefore only existed among a single civilized people, the 
Egyptians, and we only know the Allophylls which 

could have brought it to the Celts. The Celts will have it to their 
tower introduced to the Scandinavians. 


Human sacrifices, which have always been strong 

common among pagan nations, were in use among 

the Celts during the Stone Age and before the arrival of the Sé- 
moths, as their dolmen-altars prove (p. (59). 


"For your objects of little value, we used, in all truth- 
semblance. square plates of sandstone or clay, which were pierced 
of a hole like the copper coin of the Chinese, ‘and of scarabs of 
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This bloodthirsty cult was also an integral part of the re- 
Druidic ligion, whose main dogma was migration 

souls. But there is an absolute contradiction between this dogma, 
which supposes that earthly life is a time of trial, and 

a cult which shortens this time for all its victims, and 

who claims to be pleasing to the gods by destroying the divine 
world economy. Also the Egyptians, who believed in 
metempsychosis, were an abomination to human sacrifices 

hands. This dogma is therefore an import among the Celts 

foreign. But it only existed throughout the Old World in 

Egypt and India, and like novelists alone for- 

could make him arrive in the Gauls from the banks of the 

Ganges, where it only took birth after the fall of the 

disme, we must make the land of the Nile the cradle of 

druidic religion. However, our Allophylls or Ludites are not 

came from the sons of Misrax, only on condition of having adopted his 


great and fundamental belief in the migration of souls. 

Only they will not have converted to Egyptian ideas. 

hold on to the point of renouncing human sacrifices, which are 

one of the distinctive characteristics of Semitic paganism, and the 
myths of Hercules and Busiris sufficiently prove how much this 

cult was in force in the Delta during the domination 

Allophylls. By emigrating from Egypt, they will therefore have taken 
carried with them and human sacrifices and metempsychology 

thing, and the Celts, who already offered the gods the blood of 
man, will have accepted from these foreigners the belief in 
migration of souls. 


As the home of Druidry was in Britannia and 

not in Gaul, among the Carnutes and not in Narbonne, 

in the Isle of Anglesey and at Stonehenge and not in Kent, 

the Allophylls will have taken the road to the Ebro, and, undergoing 
the continuous action of the cradle of tin, they will have eaenated 
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Moreover, Druidism has in common with the Egyptian religion- 

holds not only metempsychosis, but the mysteries 

with their initiations, the sacred lakes, the floating islands, the 
rivers of death to cross and numerous allusions to 

the diluvian ark. However, we do not insist on these 

secondary points, because they are subject to many doubts. 


British Isles, to which we take the Allophylls, 
had certain Egyptian and Semitic customs which 
corroborate our hypothesis. 


They stored their wheat in silos. The attic under- 

terrain, which assumes very dry soil and consequently a 

hot climate, can only be an import in England 

foreigner, from the south. It was unknown to the Gauls: the 

the only silos that have been discovered in France are in the country 
de Gaux, among these Calétes who did a great trade 

with Britannia (p. H 5). Their excavations, which are quite 
numerous, have a conical shape, a depth of 8, and 

a diameter of 1") meters; the opening is a well of lm 

t>@c at its orifice. They look like vast underground residences 
rather than attics. Silos are just as rare in 

Spain than in France, with the exception of Spain 

citerior, that is to say the eastern coasts and the basin of 
the Ebro, especially Osca and Cartagena, (according to 

Yarron) x, Tortosa and Valencia (according to travelers 

In Italy, to our knowledge, there are only 

in La Bouille and Sicily. But in the Atlas region, 


which is a half-Libyan, half-Semitic land, the silo is at the 
still in general use today, and is called >nat- 

tamore, which proves its oriental provenance. We even de- 
covered very recently in Algeria strange tombs which 

have the shape of silos, and which we consider to be original 
Phoenician gin (p. 82). They remind us of the immense 

royal tombs of Guinea and Gongo. If from the south we 

let's go back towards the northeast, we will find the silo at 


' /4e (itjric., I, 57. 
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the Cappadocians, among the Thracians, among the Scythians, but 
not among the Slavs, nor among the Scandinavians. In the wet 
amber region, we squeezed the crops in barns 

in the century of Pylheas. 


The region of silos is that of Semitic civilization. 


Britannia owes them to the Allophyles and the Phoenicians; to 

Sidonians, the Ebro valley; to the Philistines and Phoenicians, 

Italy. The Semites of Thasos and Salmydessus will have app- 

took the art of building these granaries from the Thracians and the 
Scythians. The Semites of the Atlas, stopped in their march 

by the Ocean, will have directed their steps towards the south and will have 
mixed with the negroes of the ('.uinea and the Congo. 


The Egyptians, the Hebrews, undoubtedly also the Philis- 

tins and [by the Pelasgians) the Creations of Homer did not mow 

not like us the wheat by the stalk, but cut it with 

the sickle below the earx. This was also the custom 

Brilons Islands, which will have received it from their semi-civilizers 
ticks. Such was that of the Scandinavians of Thule, to whom the 
Brilons will have transmitted it. Peschiéra has already made us do 
acquaintance with the bronze sickles of the Philistines 

of Adria (p. 2£t>), and they will be offered to us wherever the com- 
Merce called the Semites and never in the dis- 

aunts of the great rollers of tin and amber. 


The war chariots were the main force of the ar- 
born among the Egyptians, among the Canaanites and the Ludiles, 


among the Assyrians, among the Trojans and the Home Cree- 

risks. However, a thousand years later, Julius Caesar found at home 
the Brilons this singular way of fighting. The Cau- 

laws did have such tanks, but made them 

little use, and perhaps they had borrowed them from the Bri- 
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If it was by the tin road that the war chariot was 

reached the British, they will have made it known by the 

amber road to the Scandinavians. I do not paint a saga of an old 
king of Seania fighting on his war chariot and ter- 

razed with a blow of a club1. 


The Egyptians, not having vineyards, had 

invented beer: they prepared with <rge a drink which 

barely inferior to winel, and called it by a name that the 
Greeks pronounced zyth-os. She was somehow 

unknown to the Semites \ the Greeks, the Etruscans, the La- 
tins, who cultivated the vineyard. All the barbaric peoples of 
Europe on the contrary made it their favorite drink as well 
than mead. According to linguistics, mead is 

prior to the dispersion of the great Aryan family; because the 
same root, meth, which designates wine among the southern Arvas 
and vineyard countries, was applied to mead among the 
Illyrians, among the Slavs and Lithuanians, among the Ger- 
hands and the Scandinavians, among the Gauls, the Cymris and the 
Irish. .But it is not the same for beer, which has 

received different names among several of these peoples, and 
which among the same people is sometimes designated by several 
terms. Had each of them separately invented the art of 

prepare? or had they all learned it from the Egyptians, as 

Mr. Nilsson supposes so? 


The question cannot be doubtful for the Greeks: their 
barley wine, of which they had very little regard and 
of use, said zgthos. The Allophyles had therefore 
brought from Egypt both the thing and the name. 


At Home, the beer was believed to be of Spanish origin or 


1 Nilsson, p. 132. 


* Diod. 1, 43. Herofl. 2. 77. 
1 The Arabs have a palm wine whose name is the same <|ue 
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Gallic. It was called in the Iberian language celia, ceria, 
in the Celtic language cervksia which is cvruf cymri, or 
courma which is the Greek pronunciation of Irish ciiirm, 
feast, feast. But these words have no resemblance to 
zvth-os, and linguistics does not confirm the hypothesis which 
brought the art of preparing beer from Egypt to Gaul. 
However, the term zylh-os is found in cel- 

ticks in the form of sut, sigh, which seems to mean, like 
the Hebrew shekar, several species of intoxicating liquors, 
mead following one, cider following another, perhaps 

also be beer. 


ythéas had found beer in use in Thule as well as 

mead, and Tacitus tells us that the Germans drank 

a liqueur made from barley or wheat. It seems to us pro- 

bable that the Germans and the Scandinavians had received 
Celts, Irish Celles, this drink with tin and 

bronze (p. HH). Indeed, beer in Scandinavia is called el, 

which is the Anglo-Saxon eala, the English ale and the lithua alus- 
nien, and in Irish ol means bush. Irish has for 

beer the two terms of laith and beoir, cymri bur. laith 

is the LEiTHLs of the Baltic Goths, the Scandinavian lidr, 

the German Lin, which have the meaning of cider or drink, beoir 
is the Scandinavian bior, the old German peor, the German bier 
modern mand, which gave French the word beer, and 

perhaps Slavic eivo and Lithuanian pywas. 


' See for the materials island this page and not for all our 


conclusions. Ad. Pictet. t. 2.p. 318 et seq. 
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The Peresians x. 


The Ludite Perizzians worshiping Perseus-Macar, the beneficent god, and Astarte 

bovicome; the people of the dolmens and the trilithies. They swarm or emigrate in 

Arabia, in Paltioehide, in the islands and on the coasts of the inner Aegean, at Pontus Et 
and to Tyras; in Egypt, Italy, Sardinia, Lib>e, Spain, Cor- 

Nouailles (Slouehenge), Ireland. — The Ethiopians of Joppa or Chaviin in 

Canaries. 


The Horions or l.udites of Idumea; troglodytes. Troglodytism, the result of 
climate and soil, and not character of races; common in hot countries, rare 
in temperate climates; spreads from south to north in the West. 


The Pheresians or Ludites of the Ta-Neter are the constructors 
creators of the dolmens of Perea (p. 67) and the oldest 

or at least the most skilled metallurgists of humanity 
postdiluvian (p. 182 et seq.). Their deities were 

Supreme a scythe-wielding Baal, known to the Greeks as 

of Perseus (the Peresian), and a bovicorn Astartex, who is 

the same goddess as the Derceto of the Ludite city of Ascalon 
and that the Atergatis of the Arameans. 


The dolmens of Perea belong to the same archi- 

structure than the memorial pillars of the Hebrews (p. 40). 

This architecture culminates in the gigantic trilithon. They saw 
geers have not discovered standing trilithons in Perea 

nor elsewhere in the Holy Land: but would there not be any 

lying on the ground? 


In Arabia, Kacim, located in Nedjed on the road to 

Medina in the Lower Euphrates, has a group of pillars and 

of triliths, discovered by Mr. Palgrave. According to traditional 
tions of the Arabs, some of their tribes would be 

from Lud. We will therefore attribute to the Ludit Arabs 

or Peresians the construction of these triliths (p. 60). 


* Knobel, p. 198 et seq. — Fd Retli, p. 15. — Movers, t. 2 and 3. 
"According to one of their main cities, Uasehthéroth-Carnaiin, the 


city of statues & 'Astarte, carrying two horns on his head, Cen. 14.5. 
— This goddess is named Atergatis, 2 Mac. 12.2". 
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Astarte was bovicorn. She was worshiped in Asealon, who 
had become one of the principal cities of the Philistines, and 


even all the Philistines had him in very great venerationx. 
On Egyptian bas-reliefs, they wear horned helmets 
which testify to their devotion to this goddess. 


In myths as on medals, the ersee is 

armed with the sickle or scythe of the great god Saturn. A god 
Semitic, Saturn or Hercules, carried among the Egyptians 

and the Libyans the name macar, the one who cuts, who cuts 
with the sickle. .We make this Macar the synonym of 

Perseus and the god of the Peresians 


This Macar plays a big role in the primitive history of 
Greek peoples, and its name in Greek took on the meaning of 
blessed. Perseus was therefore a beneficent god. But the 
Libyans, says Saint Augustine, “understood by nanphanum 

a man whose foot brings good luck”, and in Egypt Perseus 
had left the imprint of his foot in Chommis, where he had 

a temple. 


We will therefore recognize the presence of the Peresians and 

we will follow their migrations to the imprint of the foot of their god, 
aif name of Macar and that of Perseus, as also to their 

megaliths and the symbolic horns of their Astarte. 


At Juppé, Perseus had delivered Andro from a sea monster. 

Mede, the city of Cepheus. Cephiia is the personification of 
Itavi- m, Camitic people who had occupied the coast before the Ar- 
shore of the Philistines. As in the northern languages of 

Africa has means tribe, people (p. 199), the tribe of 

Joppa, known as Joppa, gave its name to the immense race of 
Ethiopians. These Ethiopians or Havim were able to easily mix 
their myths with those of the Peresians, their neighbors. 


From Ta-Néter we direct our steps towards the north. La I'al- 
tioehide where northern Philistia had seen the establishment in 
its valleys rich with swarms of Peresians; because the name of 
Phares is still alive therex, and a district of the Ansarians 
bears that of Kadmus or the Caduionian Ludites (p. 201). 

11 Sam. 31, 10. 


x C. Hitler, t. 17, p. 877. »->7, 
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The Pheresians or Lydians of Ascalon yes founded in Cythera 
the temple and the cult of Venus-Astarte-Derceto, and they will have 
given to a river in Crete the name of Jardanos or Jour- 


dain (p. 183). 


Rhodes and the Asian islands of the Aegean Sea wore the 
name of the islands of the Macares, that is to say of the god of the Phere- 
his. 


Perseus had led a Peresian colony to Argolis, 
whose cult had an eminently oriental character. 


This same Perseus was worshipped as a native god in 
the maritime and trading towns of the Black Sea, on the 
northern coasts of Asia Minorx. 


To the northwest of this sea, near the banks of the Tyras (Dnies- 
ter), was the imprint of a divine foot which measured in length- 

two cubits. It was that of Perseus and not of Herculesx, 

and it leads us by a northern route towards the 

regions rich in gold of the Agathyrses. to the south of which 

knows the great Salmydessian Danube road. Transyl- 

vanie would therefore have been approached from two opposite sides by 
two Semitic peoples. 


.But it is not towards the Euxine and the Carpathians that 
carried the great current of the Peresian peoples. 


One of these tribes had settled among the Misreans at 
Chemmis or Panopolis in Upper Egypt. 


From the banks of the Nile, this traveling race had spread 
westward along the coasts of the Mediterranean, in the Li- 
bye, which is rich in pillars and bililiths. From Libya a 
rip current brought their god Macar to the Western coasts 
dentales of Greecex,. 

The Macar of Libya with the beneficent feet had as son 
Sardus, who populated Sardinia, sarad, according to Bocharl, 


in Semitic means footprint, and such is indeed 
the meaning of the Greek name of this island, lchenuse or Sandaliotis. 


" Mcvers, tp 289. 
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But at the bottom of the Gulf of Tarenle, in Pandosia, we would provide 


the sacred imprint of Hercules' foot. Hercules took here, 

as in Tyras, the place of Perseus, and we must do 

arrive from Asia or rather from Libya of the Peresians on the coasts 
southern Italy such as Sardinia. 


The cycle of myths of Perseus with the Graea and the Gor- 

gones, has the Atlas as its theater. According to Sallust, the Persians, 
mingling with the Capsules, formed the nation of the Numidians, and 

the lands of the Numidians are still covered in 

dolmens (p. 68). Hercules had led the Phau- 

Rusians, and today Paris is said to have founded the city 

of Fez. Towards the Christian era, the Phaurusians disappear 

to our eyes in the south of Morocco in the deserts of the Sahara, 

and beyond these same deserts are today the land of 

Fouradou and the people of the Foulahs. 


Varro tells us that Spain had been populated, 

after the Iberians, by the Persians. These Persians or Peresians 
can have arrived there by two routes: from the Atlas by the 
Pillars of Hercules on the ocean coast of the peninsula, and 
from Libya through Sardinia towards the mouth of the Ebro. 

The dolmens, the name of Perseus, the horns of Astarte 

will help to find traces of this people in the penin- 

only Iberian. 


However, the Greek myths have Perseus arriving mounted 

on Pegasus, among the Hyperboreans, and the Hyperboreans who, 
according to Herodotus* lived in the northwest of Greece, 

saw from the most ancient times from people to people 
offerings to the god of Delos, Apollo. The traders 

Greeks had since Pylheas recognized these Hyperboreans in 

the Britons, who had erected to this great solar god the temple 
circular pole of Stonehenge, and which testified to the Greeks 
a very special affection. The Peresians would have 

thus approached on the same coasts of Cornwall where the 

had preceded the Allophyles, and the Perseids of the Bri- 
tannie had not forgotten the Perseids of Greece. 


' Pindar. Pylh., 10. 


1 4, 32 et seq. 
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Aviéntts1 x * 4, who draws on Phoenician sources, says that 


in 


The Hesperides were inhabited by Ethiopians, the ar 

these Hesperides he means the land of tin, Cornwall, 

and we would not be surprised if the tribe of Joppa 
accompanied the Peresians to Britannia. But the Hesperides 
were the Canaries, and the Canaries are well placed on 

the route that Cepheus and his Havim had to follow to 

go to Mexico (p. 20) V 


In Ireland we worshiped Astarte and Derceto, the double goddess 

of the Peresians, and the national legend has it that this island 
been populated or civilized by an oriental, African, 

whose swarms left some from Galicia, where the Phoenicians 
residents of Africa would have fixed their homes, the others 

of Gascony and Biscay where we have already arrived 

ver, by the great commercial route of the Ebro, the Allo- 

phyles (p. 240), and which have been known to us since our studies 
preliminary by their Sidonian cities (p. 108). 


To the Peresians who descended from Ltul, we give 

for brothers the primitive inhabitants of Idumea, the Horians 
or Troglodytes, from Sehir by his son Lotanx. We 

we do not know if the caves of these Ludites were natural or 
dummy; but they warn us that we can be troglo- 

dytes and belong to one of the noblest families they 

best endowed of the human species. 


Outside of Idumea, but within the limits of Ta-Néter, the 
artificial caves are very numerous: to the east of Lake Ti- 
Bériade, in the country of Gadara; to the north of this same lake, 
in Wady el Humain; then, to Bostra; in El Remtha (on the 


1 Degree urbis, v. 738. 


* It is true, however, that looking at the spelling alone, the Cainites 
Joppc island, the Chnvim, would have less right to be the Chivim of 


Mexico that the descendants of Canaan who wore exactly the 
same name of Chivim. But the latter do not have to support their title 


no tradition. 


* Gen. 36. ?0; 1 Cron. 1.38; Deut. 2, 12. 
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rolls (Damascus to Mecca), and finally, in the calcareous rocks- 
cairies of the Anti-Lebanon. They are found further north in the 


Mount Casius, and east of the Euphrates, in Mount Singara, 

but especially between Orfa and Mardin. These countries all have 
been inhabited by Semites, to whom we could even 

bring back the many carved caves at little cost 

in the tulTous rocks of Cappadocia. 


If we cross the borders of the Semitic nations, 

troglodyte customs are available to us among the Japhethites of 
Armenia and among the Camites of Africa. According to l)u Bois 

of Montpéreux, the main cities of Armenia have in 

their neighborhood of numerous crypts which would have been their 
cradles. In Georgia, in Ouplotsiké we follow all the development 
creation of an architecture which starts from the simplest cave 
ple, then imitates the wooden house, later draws inspiration from 
Greek style and ultimately copies Roman art. Further north, 

the crypt becomes more and more rare; because she was born in 

hot countries and assumes at least a temperate climate. 

cite4: some caves in the Caucasus; those of the Beeschtau, 

where Strabo places Troglodytes on the trade route 

between the Sarmatians and Dioscurias; other innumerable caves 
bles in the mountains of Crimea, without inscriptions or ornaments 
ments; many in Thrace, which is an unknown land, 

and in Moesia which had its Troglodytes towards the mouths 

of the Danube. 


In Africa, the Troglodytes were wild tribes, 

who had undoubtedly found asylums in caves 

natural. Some lived in the south of Egypt, to the east of 
Nile, the deserts of Nubia. The others lived west of 
Garamantes or Fezzan, in Libya. 


Sicily is singularly rich in crypts, residences, 
tombs or chapels, several of which are quite large. 11 


° « «e i. x 1, O:kkL © e x M -» — mmv 
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Léares, between Libya, Iberia and the Gauls, and in the south 
of France. A people from hot countries, a Libyan people, 

that of the Ligurians, probably introduced to the heart 

from the Gauls the southern customs of troglodytism. 


THIRD CHAPTER 


The Phoenicians. 


History of the Earth. This industry is born in Belus, sc perfects Ji Sidon, is 
introduced into Egypt, is barely known to the Greeks, sc develops in full h 
Alexandria, entered Elruric quite early, around the 1st Christian 


Rome and of Rome among the Gauls and the Iberians. — Chemical composition of 
blue glass. — History of enamel, Phoenician or Egyptian in origin, Etruscan, 
Gallic in the 2nd century AD. — Archaeological importance of glassware. 
Tyricne purple. — Ornamentation. — Trades. 

Merchant ships. — Towers and lanterns. 

Cyclopean constructions. — Block walls cut into bosses. — Walls re- 

clad in metal sheets. — Corbelled and circular vaults. — Co- 


lons of stone and bronze. 


Hyphetra and covered temples; portable chapels. For idols, columns and 
cenes rather than statues. Symbolic animals. Orgiastic worship. 


Military and funeral tours. 


We do not have here to write the history of the established colonies. 
brought to the West by the Phoenicians. They are known to 

each, and we have already recalled them above, in treatment- 

e both Sidonian and Tyrian bronze. But we must res- 

sea with all the more care the little we know about civili- 
Phoenician station; because the smallest detail can become 

us a common thread in the labyrinth of the Bronze Age 

where we will soon get involved. 


Beadworks found in transalpine tombs 

call our attention above all to an industry which has 
made the glory and the wealth of Sidon4. 

Nitre merchants, at an unknown date, but before 
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laughter to Moses and very ancient, accidentally found 

the secret of making glass at the mouth of the Sihor Lib- 

nat or Belus, a small river with unhealthy waters, consecrated 

to the great god of the Canaanites, Baal or Bel. This coastline was 
for several centuries the only locality which produced the 

glass. Such is the ancient legend, to which we will add 

one trait: the oldest glass was colored; because, 

according to the physical sciences, it is quite difficult to obtain 
nite colorless glass, and the latter will be the most re- 

hundred, the most precious, the most sought after. But this legend 
is doubted by archeology: it was found in Egypt 

glass objects which, according to their hieroglyphics, would be 
older than the Phoenicians themselves, and Thebes would be 

the true home of glass. No tradition confirming the 

claims of Thebes and Egypt, we set them aside until 

ques to be further informed. 


Sidon, who read his sand from Belus, made himself famous by 
its glassworks, from which drinking or toilet vases came out 
of very varied forms, and of a learned execution, sometimes 
inlaid with tin, similar to those found in the 

Assyrian ruins*. The Sidonian artists even attempted 

to make glass mirrors; but they only succeeded in 

half and gave it up, these mirrors not being able to support the 
comparison with those in bronze. Tyre, a commercial city 

ant and maritime, does not appear to have ever exercised this 
industry; but it transported its products to the people- 
civilized people, among the Barbarians and to the extremities 
of the known world, among the Ethiopians of Cerné, south of 
Morocco. 


In Egypt, where, according to some archaeologists, glassware 
would have been introduced only after the Hycsos, under 

the Bamsessides, we do not succeed in equaling the Sidonians 
in the making of vases. But we carried to a high degree 

of perfection the imitation of pearls and precious stones. 


The Greeks knew no other glass than that of 


1 Gosse, AKsyria, p. 557. 
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F'hénicicns. At the time of Herodotus, glass did not yet have 
name: it is a “molten stone” more precious than gold. He 
appears under his real name in Aristophanes and Plato. THE 
Phocaeans of Marseille were therefore unable to teach the Gauls 
an art that was never practiced in ancient Greece. 


This industry expanded greatly in Alexan- 

drie. The new capital of Egypt excelled in preparing 

ration of colored glasses, and she delivered, as in the past 
Sidon, magnificent vases, which trade transported 

and in India and Rome. 


The Etruscans had learned from the Orientals the secret of 
glass (p. 233); but they kept it for themselves, and the Romans 
only knew it after having reduced Egypt to a province. 

Then Italy in turn also had its glassworks. At the time of 
Pliny, the main or only one was located at the mouth 

of Vulturne, and delivered both pure glass and blocks of glass 
white. The ruins of Pompeii have offered, in their frames, 

the oldest panes of glass known: from 74 

centimeters by 34, they are simply cast and not blown 

flowers, and their chemical composition is almost identical 

to that of our glass. 


The Gauls and the Iberians, to whom this industry was entirely 
unknown before Roman domination, had it very- 
promptly learned from their masters. 


It was maintained and perpetuated in Phoenicia, its birthplace. 
water, until the Middle Ages, while it spread 

in Constantinople from the fifth century, and in Venice. Of the 
Gauls it passed in the seventh century in England. 


The composition of the colored glass does not appear to have been the 
among all peoples. The blue color is the most 

ordinary. It comes, according to Sir H. Davy, from cobalt 

for all light blue glass vases taken from tombs 

of Magna Graecia, and the same coloring matter was de- 

covered in the grains of blue glass deposited on the mo- 

Egyptian crumbs. Klaprolh and Gmelin, on the contrary, had 

found iron and pointdecobalt in the glasses they had 

analyzed. Were these perhaps Phoenicians, or 
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Etruscans, or Romans? Chemistry will one day clarify the question 
tion and will thereby shed an unexpected light on the times 
antehistorical. Already Mr. de Fellenbcrg tells us that a 

dark blue glass grain, found towards the Baltic, was dyed 

not by cobalt, but by iron oxide. 


The history of enamel is very obscure. Count La- 

borde argued that the art of melting colored glass into 
cells of metal was unknown to the ancients, and that all 
So-called Egyptian enamels were embedded and not melted. 


But Mr. Labarte noted that these are real enamels, and he 

Suppose that this art, invented by the Phoenicians, was not practiced 
on the banks of the Nile only by a few foreign artists. 

According to him, the chaschmal and the electron are the enamel. We 
attributes, perhaps without having sufficiently examined the question, to 
Etruscans knew about this process. We do not know 

what path he had penetrated among the Gauls; but they do 

are in use in the second century AD, according to one of 

their works found in Essex in a Roman tomb 

with coins from Adrian, and Creuze provided a pla- 

that of copper enamelled in blue with coins of Phi- 

lips the Arab. Besides, Gallic enamels are only 

crude imitations of those of Egypt. On the fifth 

century, Constantinople had its enamellers, to whom probably- 
Chilperic's sword is due to this. Their art penetrated into Germany 
magne in the thirteenth century only. 


These few data on the history of enamel and glass 

and on the chemical composition of dark blue and blue glass 
clear, can, by rectifying and completing each other, be of a 
great utility in the study of the Bronze Age and even 

stone and iron ages. One day we will demonstrate by 
chemistry that all the glasses of ancient transalpine Europe 
are directly or indirectly of oriental origin, and 
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binders in colored glass beads, which belong to the age of 
bronze and the first iron age, and which offer the same 
shapes and the same arrangement of colors since the Cri- 
in the British Isles and Magna Graecia in Scandinavia. 


navie, and mother in America, would be identical to those 

which were found in the tombs of the land of the Nile. Finally, 

in the bogs of Scania where skeletons lie 

of urus and turtles, and which date, according to M. N'ilsson, from a 
geological period not very distant from that where the south of the 
Sweden and Prussia had not yet been separated by the 

Baltic, are, among flint tools, false pearls 

glass of very crude work which betrays the childhood of 

art. 


The purple industry, already well known in Sidon, 

came the glory of Tyre. It was powered by a business 

very extensive, which embraced all the coasts of the Mediterranean 
born and even those of the Atlantic Ocean. But archeology 
discovered in the debris of the transalpine Bronze Age 

no shred of Tyrian purple, and we move on. 


The favorite ornamental motif for vases or 

weapons, as for the embroidery of purple fabrics, 

of silk, cotton, or for sarcophagi and tombs, 

were, in Phoenicia as well as in Assyria, figures of gods 
wings, sphinxes, real or monstrous animals, without par- 
ler of the rosette, the palm, the twist. 


Phoenician industry had, like that of the Middle Ages, 

its trades. A trilingual inscription from Sardinia 

has just made us aware of the existence on this island of a 
Punic brotherhood of salt workers. We rightly concluded 
that the artisans and merchants of the Phoenician nation 
had felt the need to form companies, which 

spread far and wide with trade and colonies. THE 

bronze workers would therefore also have had their corpora- 
tions, who will have formed a species of Freemasonry in- 
shrouding the processes of their art with mysteries. But more than one 
archaeologist claimed that the Swiss lake dwellings, 
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so rich in bronzes of which no use had been made, were 

the stores of Phoenician merchants who would have entered 

up to the north of the Alps. The fact of brotherhoods which arise 
draw and help themselves, and who, despite the greatest dis- 
tances, remain united among themselves, would give this hypothesis 


a degree of greater plausibility. 


The Phoenician ships were for trade and not for 

war. Calculated to receive the most goods possible 

sible, they were high, wide, heavy, with a flat bottom4, and 
took little water. Such were also those of the Veneti in 
Armorica, those of Suions in Denmark. 


The Phoenicians erected columns or 

towers or statues, which served as a point of reference during 

during the day, and lanterns during the night. The simple enumeration 
The presentation of these monuments allows us to embrace 

glance at the immense extension of Sidonian trade and 

Tyrian, Carthaginian and Cadizian: 

at the Strait of Messina a lighthouse on Cape Pélore, that is 

i.e. Bel-or, on the Cape of the Fire Lord; 


in Africa and Spain, the so-called gatehouses or towers 
from Hannibal, where fires were Lit at the sixth hourx; 


the pillars of Hercules or Melcarth, the great god of Tire 

and from Gadés, to the Strait of Gibraltar; 

the tower of Cepion, lighthouse at the mouth of the Betis5; 
another tower at that of the Tagus5; 

the Brigantium lighthouse, near the “Grand Port”; this lantern 
repaired by the Romans and recently (1791) by the Spanish 
gnols, still bears the name of IIercule today; 


at the bottom of the Gulf of Biscay, the solar column (chamman), 
who gave his name to the city of Amanum; 


at the south-west cape of England, a beacon from which we 
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tory: Bolérion (Pelore) and Antivesteon (opposite the 

fire) ; 

a column of Hercules on the Germanic coastx*, undoubtedly 

towards the mouth of the Eider, which was formerly the entrance to the 
Baltic for all merchant vessels (p. 130). 

From the Baltic we retrace our steps towards Phenicia 


to take a look at its buildings, which we 
We will compare with those of the West. 


The Phoenicians or at least the Semites of the Paltiochides 

and Aramea built real cyclopean walls in 

shapeless blocks, as proven among other things by the ruins 

of ancient Balanéa (north of Aradus) and those of Sphiri 

(south of Aleppo)*. The Cyclops, who gave their name to certain 
some buildings from Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Spain 

and Africa, are for us a Semitic corporation 

(p. 76). 


I do not know if Anterior Asia, from Tigris to Phoenicia, 

holds a single building made of blocks of various shapes, in polygo- 
neat, cut and adjusted with care. The Phoenician walls are in 

huge, quadrangular blocks, cut into bosses, according to the ex- 
pressure of Mr. de Saulcy *, and arranged in regular courses. 


The rooms of the palaces among the Phoenicians, as in Assy- 
rie, had their walls covered with leaves of bronze or 

even gold, and decorated with precious wood or ivory. 
Judging by the ruins of Solomon's Jerusalem, the 
Phoenicians would have known, not only corbelling, 

but the circular vault. In the corbel, sometimes they 

left the angular projections of the super-stones remaining 
posed, sometimes they made them disappear and cut the 
voussoir stones. 


Their columns were either Egyptian and Doric4, or as- 
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Syrian and Ionic scrolls, with ram's horns, or car- 

realities of an unknown orderx. Those who adorned their temples, 
were of gold and emerald in Tyre, of bronze in Gadés (as 

those of Solomon's temple). 


The oldest temples were hyphetra, carved 

in the living rock; in the middle of the courtyard an im- 
monolithic mense, which was or the pedestal of the statue of the 
god or altar. Other temples were covered, like 

those of Egypt, with whom they had more than one point 
resemblance. Finally, the Phoenicians, who however lived 

all went to cities, had, like real noma- 

portable chapels resting on wheels x, and 

Sanchoniathon tells us that in Byblos people walked the 

great god of the city on a chariot drawn by oxen. 


The gods were represented in the temples by the co- 

lonne or by the cone rather than by the statue. The temple 
portable Sidon had as symbol of the divinity two 

triangles, which, on the medals, are drawn in the Babylonian style 
nienne (p. 193) and surmounted by a ring or a sphere. 

In Emesa the sun was worshiped in the form of a stone co- 

fuck. The Venus of Paphos is sometimes represented by a cone 
truncated, sometimes by a cone with two rudiments of arms and 

a shape of a head, surmounted by the lunar crescent and the as- 

be solar. This cone, which is almost a man, will become 

in Libya the figure that is wrongly called the worshiperx. The Isis 
Veiled Pliaria (p. 244) is the type of Byblos coins. 


Among the symbolic animals of the Phoenicians and the 

Tyrians we will name the dove of Venus, the fish, 

the lion which is seen crudely sculpted on some editions 

1 Do Saulcy, id., p. 231, 252. 

x Id. 157, etc. — C. Ritter, t. 17, p. 814. 

x Roman currency of Sidon. 

x According to Raoul-Rochette, the worshiper would already see himself sculpted on the qué 
third pyramid. — I don't know if this archaeologist hasn't 

wrongly united the worshiper, the ansate cross and the lhau. The straight stem of the 


cross expresses another thought than the triangle or solar cone of 
adoring him. 
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ûcos, and the calf of which we find bronze figurines in 
Lebanonx. 


The distinctive feature of the Phoenician cult was the ornate dances. 
giaslics of the priests of Baal who jumped through the fire 


of sacrifice. These dances still had their Asian character- 

tick in Phrygia in the cult of Cybélc and in Italy among the 
Hirpins, worshipers of Apollo (p. 223). But the Greek genius 
tempers and ennobles them in Crete among the Curetes (p. 199). 

We will find them in every step we take in 

the West, and nowadays the bonfires of spring 

or the summer solstice with their leaps through the fire and their 
dances light up every year in Greece, Italy, 

France, England and Ireland, Scandinavia and up 

than among the Slavs \ 


Phenicia and all neighboring countries are covered with towers 
in ruins that the Arabs call bourdsch. This name is this- 

him of byrsa, the citadel of Carthage. These towers were or 
military or funeral. They are mostly square, have 

up to five stories, and sometimes support a high and 

thin pyramid; others are round and end with a 

cone. Many include a few bedrooms; the staircase 

is sometimes interior, sometimes exterior. Some towers have the 
flat roof, formed of large slabs x. 


Moreover, the oldest Phoenician tombs that we 

known, were probably natural caves or 

dummy. The layout of these caves did not differ from the 
sepulchral excavations of Jerusalem. Now these tombs, 

say of Mr. de Saulcy, are identical to those of the necropolises 
Etruscans, notably those of the Castel-d'Asso valley: 

same flared doors at the base and same frames at 

sticksx., 

* C. Ritter. t. 17, p. 814 and 817. 


* Grimm, German Mythology, p. 583 et seq. (in German). 


* C. Ritter, t. 17, passim. Several of these bnrdsch are Roman 
and Greek; but the style is certainly Phoenician. 


' Judaic art, p. 279. 284. 
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FIRST CHAPTER 
I. Libya and the islands of the Western Mediterranean. 


A. MALTA AND GQZ7.0x, 


(Libyan legion semitiaed by the Pliércsiens and the Allophylcs and by the Phoenicians 
ciens. Cyclopean and dolinenic walls Avenues of pillars. Cydopean dolmens» 

and real dolmens. Biliths and triliths. Temple with pillars and columns. Temples 
qundrnngular, circular, cloverleaf. Cones, ram's heads and other symbols 

boles. Strange vases. The triad of gods of Malta. —Cossura. — Libya, 

center of civilization for Greece and Italy. 


These two islands are the ring that connects the East to the West. 
This is where we see certain buildings appear, cer- 

some megaliths, some symbols, some vases which are 

undoubtedly the work of Semitic peoples, but which 

bear a particular stamp and which will frequently be offered 

to us among the barbarians of the Western world. These little 

The islands are also the center of a Libyan-Semitic region which 
includes the famous Triton Lake or Little Lake region 

Syria with Pile of Meninx, Byzacene with Cossura, the coast 

of Tripoli and the Barca plateau. 


Are Phoenician (p. 263): in Malta, the Cypriot constructions 
clopeans in rough blocks of a temple which is supposed to have 
was that of Juno; undetermined ruins at Ghiménés in 

southern Benghazi; other ruins in the region of Tunis. 


1 My main sources here are V Picturesque Universe; the famous 
Journey (in German) of Barth, and those of Nathan Davis to Carthage 
and to the Ruined Cities of Numidia (in English). 
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Are of Pheresian (p. 251) and Libyan-Semitic invention: 

(lozzo, around two twin temples, a large enclosure 

circular of colossal stones placed alternately one 

in the length of the wall and the other in the width; and on- 
all, in Malta, an enclosure of standing stones of eighteen feet 
of elevation. This is the first appearance of the stone-fiches, 
forming the enclosure of a temple; but they are all here to serve 
against each other and form a continuous wall 


(p. 62). 


South of Tripoli, in the Djebel Messid, on the slope of 
the mountain is a long series of pillars not far apart 


from each other, and pierced, we don't know for what purpose, with holes 
squares on one of our sides. At their feet was the sane path- 

created that followed the processions going to the summit 

from Mt. Other similar series exist in the region, 

and it feels like we are in Brittany rather than in Africa (p. 65). 


In Moghrawa (Tunis) there are standing stones 10 high 

feet and brutes, of which Mr. Davis did not tell us the situation 
reciprocal. In a nearby gorge are tombs or 

chapels whose walls are formed of large blocks with 

barely squared, and which are covered by slabs, one of which 

is 15 feet long. These are cyclopean dolmens, 

half—Pheresian, half—Phoenician monuments. Not far from 

there, in Elmédad (the ancient Macrinus), are real dolmens—tom- 
beautiful, quadrangular in shape, measuring 7 to 12 feet 

in length, from 4'/* to 5 in height and formed of stones 

uncut flats. 


The Jebel Messid also offers the astonished traveler sin- 

guliers bilithes (p. 59). On a base of wide 

stones forming two steps stand two pillars four- 

drangular, ten feet high, pierced with square holes and 

so close together that a man can barely pass through. 

They suppose a horizontal stone, which has their width, but 

which goes far beyond them to the right and to the left. Everything at- 
tower are stones which, according to their shape, their channels 

and their basins, can only have been altars. In 

the neighborhood are other bililiths, one of which, roughly 
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sculpted, presents in its upper part the figure of a 
monster. The ruins of a quadrangular temple do not con- 

hold no less than six of these same biliths, which are 
undoubtedly symbols of divinity. Both 

vertical pillars , necessary to support the horizontal stone 
zontal, properly only count as one, and the whole 

represents the immutability of the supreme God, Amoun, who 
dominates the visible world. 


Are similarly Peresian or Libyan-Semitic: the crom- 
lech or trilitlie from Malta, oblong stone supported by 
two other narrower ones where an egg and a ser- 

pent; in Gozzo, in a clover-shaped temple, and near 


of a phallic cone, two raised stones with architrave. 


In the vicinity of Leptis is a temple, unique on the 

entire earth: the facade is made up of two rows of stones 

very high stuck in the ground, and the interior is decorated with columns 
nes that Mr. Barth calls ionic. But is it the Ionic order 

Assyrian from prehistoric times, or the Greek Ionic order 

centuries of Cyrene and Rome? Anyway, this me- 

The array of columns and peulvans is very strange. 


Are Phoenician (p. 264) the quadrangular Cyclopean temples 
laires and hypethras of Malta and the Libyan coasts*. But are 
Libyan-Semitic hyphetra and circular temples, such as 

that of Malta, a perfect circle of one hundred feet in diameter, with 
walls dividing the extent of this circumvallation; as 

that of Baal in Carthage with its four concentric walls; 

like the two twin temples of Gozzo, included in 

one and the same enclosure, and each having the shape of a 
double clover, or the foliage of a tree rounding on 

a common core. This bizarre shape is that of some 

Sardinian nuraghes and a Gallic temple, that of Kerkeville. 


Are Phoenicians and Syrians (p. 264): a cone of two feet 
ten inches in height and another obtuse cone, which can be seen 
still in the temples of Malta and Gozzo, as well as the 


1 In Ilc rie Meninx the temple of Hercules with its altar of a 
extraordinary grandeur was undoubtedly in the pure Phoenician style. 
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two quartz cones two feet six inches high, 

that we discovered in a cave in the Augila oasis, and a 

another cone buried in the ruins of Carthage. In Siwah the ele- 
Phoenician element mixed with the Egyptian element: Jupiter Am- 
my y was represented by a conical stone like the sun 

Emesus; but he had the head of a ram like the great god 

of Thebes, and this Egyptian symbol had spread far and wide 
towards the west. On a coin said to be from Malta, we see 

a ram's head, and a veiled woman who is the Isis of Pha- 

ros and Byblos (p. 264). The Libyans also attributed 

horns to their supreme king, Milichius (hklek, Moloc), who does not 
perhaps did not differ from Macar, and the god of Leptis, Bel Ma- 
because, according to his coins, it was a goat with a fish's tail. 


We will find the symbol of the ram in Lanleff in Brittany. 


On the walls of the Maltese temples, the splendor is offered to us. 
rale of Mycenae and Semitic Asia (p. 202), the 

lunar health, solar circles, the Egyptian ibis, the ser- 

pent. But at our feet are carved in the rock two vases 

which (according to Mr. Nilsson) have their equals only in the cairn 
of New-Grange in Ireland: circular and four feet 

in diameter, their flat surface rises and flares somewhat 

little on the edges. They were probably intended to receive- 

see the blood of human victims. 


The worshiper (p. 204) with his two well-shaped arms is the 
type of the coins of Cossura and Carthage. The bas-reliefs 
Punics reproduce it more than once. We found him 

near Leptis. 


Malta had (according to Movers) its three gods like most 

Phoenician peoples. His triad was composed of a Juno- 

Astarte chaste and severe, who is undoubtedly that of the Phere- 
his own and which differs completely from the Astarte-Venus of Tyre; 
of a Hercules, Macar or Milichius, and of a Baal Chamman who 
appears in third place in Punic inscriptions, 

and which we found in Biscay (p. 108). There are in- 

core in Malta of the remains of the three temples erected in honor 
of each of these deities. 
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Cossura was the island of the Cabires, of the Pateques, of the gods 
blacksmiths, and this cult, which we consider to be Peresian 

and allophyle, is earlier than that of the Venus of the Tyrians 

and their Melkarth. 


We will not talk about the silos of Tripolitania and 

all of North Africa, which are a Semitic import- 

that and oriental (p. 247); nor the Libyan alphabet, which is 
Semitic too, and which is claimed to be older than the 
Phoenician; nor symbolic bas-reliefs and an execution 

quite correct that Barth discovered while crossing the Fez- 
zan, and whose design seems to us to be very similar to that of 
certain monuments in northern Lebanon; nor a room 

ruin built in large courses and covered in the manner 

Egyptian (by corbelling?), at Djaus on the Cy-Plate 


Renean; nor bourclsch 1 or very numerous towers, of 

square shape like the towers of earlier Asia (p. 265), 

having no gate like the tower of David in Jerusalem, 

and lit from above. They are sown in Tripoli- 

taine on the heights and on the plains, and they served, 
according to Diodorus and Appian, places of refuge and stores. 
Other circular towers were tombs, and the tombs 

beautiful ones from the Roman era have several floors. But we 
recall that the Semite Cadmus had founded a hundred cities on 
along the Sirtes; that the Greeks had learned from the Libyans 
the art of harnessing horses; that Neptune was a Libyan god; 

that Minerva with her aegis was born near Lake Triton; that 

Macar was worshiped in Western Greece (p. 253); that the 
Machlyes, neighbors of this same Triton lake, said they came from 
Troy; that the Peresian myths of the Hesperides, the Graeae, 

of the Gorgons are African, and, finally, that Greece and I- 
talie, according to linguistics or legend, owed to the 

Libya honey and wax, cabbages, peas, beans and 

lentils. Malta and the Svrtes have been a promoter of civilization 
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Semitic, and this focus was active enough to powerfully influence 
ment on Greece itself. 


This Libyan-Semitic civilization dates back too far 

antiquity to belong to the Iron Age. She cannot, moreover 

on the other hand, date from that of the stone, since the pillars, the 
bilithes, the walls of the temples were cut or sculpted 

with metal tools. It therefore developed during 

the Bronze Age, and, indeed, the Semites who founded it, 

Hycsos, Peresians, Sidonians, all knew the art of 

mix copper and tin when they landed in Malta and on 

the coasts of the Sirtes basin. 


b. the atlasx. 


Libyans, their religion and their symbols; their tombs; their pillars. 


Eastern Libyans. Burial with disarticulation, f.airns or bazinas. All- 
real. Cairns on turrets. Incomplete dolmens. No worship of the dead. 


Western Libyans, Numidians. Burial and cult of the dead. Bodies folded 
in a trough, under a dolmen-altar, in an enclosure. 


Semitic and allophyll funerary monuments: chambers cut into the rock, 
silos, mummy-shaped tombs. 


Summary. 


The Atlas, prior to the first Sidonian colonies- 

nes, was already half-Berber, half-Semitic, as proven 

and ancient traditions and those that have been preserved for us 
Arab historians. But this vast region is still for 

archeology is a little-known land, and we do not understand it 
We won't stop for long. 


The religion of the natives or Berbers seems to have been 

the worship of the stars as well as that of the dead. The monuments 
and the Atlas medals seem to us to present beautiful 

blow more frequently than those of Phoenicia and Sy- 

laughs the lunar crescent and the solar circle. Other symptoms 
boles quite common in northern Africa are the 


1 Collection of notices and memoirs of the Archaeological Society of 
the prwince of Constantine. 1863. — Memory of MIetourneux. 
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dove and fish, snake, egg, caduceus and a- 
dorant, all of whom are of Semitic origin. 


The Libyans had, like all other peoples, the 

custom of placing rough stones on tombs. 

Some of these stones, which date from the Bronze Age 

and metals, bear inscriptions in Libyan characters 

or Tuaregs. One of these inscribed stones is part of a 
circle, 2 meters in diameter, made of straight stones 
that she dominates with her height. The Pierres-le- enclosures 
ved, circular, oval, rectangular, with one or more 
several similar stones in the center, are not rare in 

the Libyan lands: are the central pillars cippes 

or idols? we don't know. After the recovery of the Pheni- 
cians in Libya, the natives learned from them to cut and 
sculpt their pillars which represent a man or a God 

in short tunic holding the pine cone assy- 

nothing and having above it the lunar crescent of the 
national religion. This crescent reappears identical on 
cippus with Phoenician inscriptions. 


t° Eastern Libyans, as we know them 

by the funerary monuments of the country of Algeria 
neighboring Tunisia, and especially by those of 
Mount Aurès and Hodna. buried their dead under 
small mounds, or in turrets, or under mounds above 
amount of turrets. 


The mound, whose diameter is 9 to 10 meters and whose 

height does not reach 3 meters, is a mass of scum con- 

held in a wall of large stones, each course of which is 

set back on the other. On the flat and broad summit stands 
towards the center three or more stones arranged in 

a rectangle open on one of its faces: it is a cave 

dolmenic without slab which covers it and without door which 
farm. These cairns or bazinas are usually surrounded by a 
circular enclosure of low profile stones. One of these 
stones are sometimes pierced with one or more holes, like 
the stones of the sacred avenues and the bililiths of Tripoli 
(p. 267). These holed stones establish the identical origin 
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Libyans from the Sirtes and those from the Aurés. Near these 
bazinas are on the ground covered rectangular spaces 
of rubble and delimited by large stones. 


The turrets are made of real perpendicular walls. 
They are circular like several turrets of the Sirtes. 


The diameter is only 7 feet, and the height does not vary. 

don't pass 5 feet. A large slab serves as their roof. Under the 
ground which surround, is a rectangular trough which is covered 
vre a flat stone whose length is not three 

feet. The body is lying on its side, and it has been folded into 
two after disarticulation of the femur (p. 78). This mode 
strange burial reminds us that the inhabitants of 

Balearic Islands1, who were Libyan, smashed with clubs 

the bodies before placing them in the ground. With the bones 

Up until now, only earthenware vases have been found; point of 
flint axes, no bronzes. These turrets are never 

but, it is said, surrounded by stone enclosures. 

Like the basinas, they have no dolmenic altars 

on their summit or at their feet. The dead, once entrusted 

to the earth, was not the object of worship; we abandoned him to 
luhméme, we forgot it; what others didn't do 

Libyans. 


If we widen the turret and fill it with earth or 

of stones, and if we build a bazina on it, we have the ' 

two colossal mausoleums of Médrecen and Romaine, 

or the Numidian kings. The first, which is the best preserved, 
reminiscent, if not by its height, at least by its ex-form 
exterior, the Lydian tomb of Alyaites, an immense cone 
standing on a circular base with straight walls (p. 232). 


The custom of burying in rectangular graves, 

in turrets, under mounds, was undoubtedly maintained 
held among Eastern Libyans until their conversion 

to Christianity, and we will certainly one day find in 
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Roman columns in the stones of the enclosure of a 
bazina. 


2° However, another branch of the Libyans, the Numidians, 

which were, according to Sallust and the Carthaginian writers, a 
mixture of Getulians and Persians or Peresians, do not know 
knows neither the turret nor the mound, and built in the style 
dolmenique tombs and altars just like those 

Celts. This resemblance came from the fact that the Phoenicians 
Resians had, like the Cimmerians of the Caucasus, the Cim- 

rys and the Gaels, the custom of raising in honor of their 
deaths from dolmens (p. Q7). 


The Numidians buried their dead like their brothers 

of the Aurés and did not burn them in the manner of the Celles. 
They folded the dead body on itself as they did 

the Stone Age Scandinavians (p. 78), and deposited it 

in a trough or box made of rough stones (p. 08), sometimes 
with the bones of the deceased's favorite horse. If the ground offered a 
bare rock, we piled up a little earth which presented the 

pect of a very low mound, and there was space left for 

the trough. On this pit we placed horizontally a large 

slab, which sometimes rested immediately by three of its 
corners on the ground, the fourth being lifted by a large 
stone, and sometimes was supported in the air by a few jambs 
bags. The mound was surrounded by one, two, three en- 
surrounded by large stones arranged with regularity 

geometric in round or square. These speakers were 

linked together by avenues of stone rows 

on a single or multiple lines. 


The dolmen usually has the shape of an altar. But he has 
also sometimes that of the sepulchral cave open onto one of 
his sides. Sometimes also the slab rests, not on pillars, 
but on walls of large shapeless blocks or stones 

carved (p. 267). 


The thought which governs the monuments of the Numidians is 

the cult that the dead demand from the survivors and which, moreover, 
After Herodotus, made up the entire religion of the Libyans of Augila. 
The dolmen is the chapel erected over the pit, and some 
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one of the large slabs that cover these monuments, 
offer channels and holes dug in the surface to 
receive the blood of the victims. 


Moreover, these dolmens present several particularities 

which are foreign to Celtic monuments. The slab of 

the altar most often has a higher angle than the three 

others, and pointing towards the sky as if to beg for 

Divinity a favorable response. Among the raised stones 

in the air, there are some which are not altars, but symbols 

of the Divinity: like the slab cut with care and shape 

rectangular which rests on a single stone, squared and 

quite low, and which has several stone markers in front of it. She 
overflows its support on all sides, and we see there the rudimentary 
ment of the bililiths T of the Balearic Islands, of the false trilithons T of Tri- 
polished, as well as new proof of the identical origin of the 
Eastern Libyans, Numidians and certain peoples of 

Spain (p. 59). Then, if the enclosure of the dolmen is square, 

at one of the corners sometimes stands a high pillar, which indicates 
which may be, as among the Iberians and the Turks (p. 51), 

the enemy hero whom the deceased had slain with his own hand. 

Some cubic stones are pierced with a hole which allows us 
reminiscent of those of the stones of the basinas. A dolmen of Tarf, 
south of the Calle, cave open on one of its faces, is 

in the center of a circular paving of squared stones. There is 
moreover dolmens without enclosures and enclosures without 

dolmens. Finally, the proximity of dolmens and bazinas or 

turrets and, above all, one or two dolmens erected at the top 

metde bazinas attest that the Numidians and the Libyans orientated 
rates lived mixed with each other, and their alliances 

these resulted in the fusion of their different customs 


annuities. 


The excavations that were carried out in the troughs under the 
dolmens produced, among other things: objects made of copper and 
bronze, such as rings (p. 194); iron bits; a 

Faustine medal and belt buckles identical to 

those of the Gallic and Frankish cemeteries. These findings, but 
even more so the immense multitude of these monuments, whose 
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province of Constantine is, so to speak, “constellated”, the 

various shapes of the enclosures, the length of the avenues, everything 
indicates that this type of construction was perpetuated during 

for a very large number of centuries, and that among the Nu- 

mides as among the Scandinavians he was able to exhaust all 

the combinations of which he was susceptible. 


Other funerary monuments in the province of 

Constantine are of Semitic and Phoenician origin: they are 
cubic rooms carved into the rock of a hill, 

with square, oblong, or even shaped doors 

trapezoid, and with very large discs sculpted on the legs. 
kings; it is, elsewhere, a rectangular sepulchral room whose 
the top was cut into a vault. 


We will again report to the Phoenicians (p. 82) the 
funeral silos of Jurjura, which also exist in 

large number west of Algiers, notably not far from 
Cherchell and de Ténez. They are very rare or do not exist 
in eastern Algeria. Circular in shape, they were 

dug from above in low rocks and the opening 

which looks at the sky is closed by enormous slabs. What- 
Some even often have two or three rooms. 

communicating with each other. Around the collapsed silos are 
arranged stones, some of which seem to have been 

worked. 


Finally, we will recall the Tarf sarcophagus which reproduces- 
takes exactly the shape of an Egyptian mummy, and these 

two tombs, having exactly the same shape, which were 

dug into the rocky surface of a nearby hill (p. 214). 


If we summarize these few pages relating to the Atlas, we 


let's say: 


1° that there is no direct and positive proof that 
the Atlas had its stone age, and the only element 
indigenous that archeology recognizes in antiquities 
Libyans, it is the worship of the dead and the stars; 


2° that the Libyan monuments have almost nothing of 
common with Cyclopean architecture; 


3U that megaliths, pillars or dolmens belong 
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to the 1st Bronze Age by the squared shapes, inscriptions, 
the sculptures, the channels offered by a large number of 
be them, and that there are some after the Christian era; 


4" that these megaliths, like all li- 
Byenne, are of Semitic origin and more especially phe- 
resistant; 


5° that from east to west we can distinguish at this time 

three types of Libyan monuments: a) bazinas and 

turrets, with troughs and disarticulated bodies; b) dolmens- 
altars with troughs and whole bodies and with enclosures; c) the 
Silos; 


6° that the only mode of burial among the Libyans was 
burial; 


7° that the bililiths, the disarticulation of corpses, and the 

dolmens with troughs indicate an emigration of Libyans towards 

the Balearic Islands and Gaul. 

C. THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS. 

Sicily. Caves of Ipsica. Coins from Syracuse with Babylonian design and Motyé. 
Sardinia. Nuraglies. Cabanna Phoenician Tombs. Weepers. 

Corsica. Pelone. Megaliths. 

Balearics. Talayots. Biliths. Disarticulated bodies. 


We detach from Italy its three large islands, because 
their oldest monuments can only be explained by those 


of Semitized Africa. 


Sicily, so rich in antiquities, does not warn us of this. 

feel none that is of great interest to us. We don't- 

we will only see, with the caves of Ipsica, the currencies of 
Syracuse and Motyé. Some of the first 

offer to our great astonishment this barbaric design of cy- 
Babylonian lindres (p. 193) that the Hellenes or had 

never known or had immediately repudiated, and that the 
Phocaeans of Marseille had not adopted either, but 

which is very common on Gallic coins. —Motyé 

had as its great divinity an Astarte-Medusa who is represented 
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felt with tongue hanging out. This same Astarte with the 
crescent on the head was adored by the Sardinians, as proven 
one of their bronzes. Now the Hercules Ogmius of the Gauls was 
also represented the hanging tongue. A Semitic current which 
leaves Asia, arrives in Gaul via Sicily and Sar- 

deign. 


The Nuraghi of Sardinia are the heritage of a race 
Libyan-Semitic, that of Sardus-Jorbas—Jolaus and the earian 

or philistine Daedalus, who had known during his Bronze Age 
imprint a special character on the civilization that it had 
brought from its African cradle. These are circular towers 

res as are exceptionally those of the Sirtes and 

of Syria (p. 270). Some are leaf-shaped. 

of clover, as well as the double temple of Malta (p. 208). Ha- 
fifty feet, measuring ninety feet 

diameter, all end in a low cone, and this 

conical shape is their distinctive feature. They are massive, 
the oldest in horizontal raw stones, the others 

made of squared stones and arranged in regular courses. This 
This type of construction was therefore perpetuated for a long time 
number of centuries, as proven by the number 

of these towers which are estimated at six hundred, according to others at three 
thousand. In the massif have been arranged with great art 

one or more rooms on the same level or on two levels 

different ages, and united by a corridor or a staircase 

spiral interior. The entrance door, very narrow and very 

low, is formed by a flat architrave. The rooms 

are ribbed vaulted by corbelling, depending on the style 


ailophil (p. 70). In these rooms are niches which 

seem to have been intended to receive whole bodies; 

but we find neither bones nor urns there, and we are not 
unanimous in recognizing tombs in these monuments. 

The ancients do not come to our aid: Aristotle tells us that 
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hideous, unique; they look like imps, a line of them is sure 

the head two horns which recall the helmets of the Philistines 

(p. 252). These idols, cast in a single cast, are made of bronze. 
They therefore place the Libyan civilization in the Bronze Age. 
Semitic of the Sardinians and with it that of Malta and the Sirtes 
of whom she is the daughter. 


In Sardinia, carved into the rock, they have also been discovered 
Phoenician tombs of cubic or oblong shape, and 

containing one to four skeletons with weapons of war or 

women's adornments. At the entrance was a column with inscription 
Phoenicianx. Other tombs, like mausoleums, 

seem copied from those of Antiphellus in Lycia. 


We will note in view of the Scandinavian bas-reliefs of Ki- 

vick, that the Sardinians wear a long black simarre with hood 

puchon and handle, named cabanna. It's the lacerna 

cucullata of the Romans, which we consider to be, like the 

Primitive Sardinians, originating from Libya and differing little from 
burnous. 


We believe we recognize another trace of segregated morals 

mitics of the primitive Sardinians in the current custom of 
mourners who, relatives of the deceased or employees, hold 

drew the airs of their cries and their complaints 


In Corsica, shepherds and most farmers wear this 

same hooded coat, which they call pelone. But 

this island has neither nuraghes, nor Semitic or Libyan traditions- 
nes, and the only ante-Roman monuments that we cite, are 

a rectangular dolmen with basins and two very rapid menhirs 

close to each other, which we suppose to be of cellular origin 
tick. 


1 In Volterra are two domed tombs, just like the 

nuraghes. The Etruscans also left us some fairly 

similar to those of the Sardinians. — Stephens (Yucalan, t. 1, p. 433, in 
engl.) speaks of conical constructions, similar to the Treasure of A- 
trée, which was discovered in the Ohio valley. He does not admit that we 


must resort, for H',m« immune nri- 


flrino 
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The Balearics, on the contrary, are all Libyan-Semitic. 

They are so by their nuraghes, who here take the name of 

talayots, and who are as numerous as those of Sardinia, 

and speaker Altar of the Gentiles, which appears to us to be only a 
variety of these same nuraghes; — by their high bileliths 

in the form of Thau, who are the elder brothers of the biliths in 
miniature of the Dir (p. 275) and the close relatives of the fakes 
trilithies of Tripoli (p. 267); — by their ancient custom of 

break dead bodies (p. 273) and by debaucheries all 

Libyans' of their nuptial celebrations; — finally, by the names 
Semitic of several of these islands or their cities. From the 
Libya, Sicily, southern Italy, the main road 

of the Semites headed through Sardinia and the Balearic Islands towards 
the Ebro and Tarsis (p. 107) and not through Sardinia and Corsica 
towards Liguria and the Rhône. 


1 Herodotus 4, 172. 
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The Iberian Peninsulal. 


Antediluvian period. — Leo peoples who inhabited or colonized Spain: 

<' Leo Tartessians Japhetiles; their alphabet and their literature. — Legends 
achaeano. — 2" The Iberians, of unknown origin; their cippos; their mines; 

their colonies in Cornwall; their iron and steel. — 3x The Pheresicns, 
lihy-sémiteo; their cities and their currencies; their gods, sculpted bulls, ca- 
beers; tombs; the cetre; the black coat; the dolmens. — Worship in 


fateful caves. — b" The Sidonians of the Ebro; the Tyrians of Gades. — 3" 
The Celtiberians; weapons, clothing, dolmens. — 6* The Etruscans; the Zacyn- 
thians, the llhodians, the Massilians. — 7" the Carthaginians. - 8* The Romans. 


— Ruins of the bronie age. — The four periods of mining. 


The history of this peninsula goes back through geology to- 

in antediluvian times: near Madrid an assize 

quaternary, inferior (strange thing) to that which contains 
the bones of elephants and rhinoceroses conceal axes 
unpolished stone, one of which is quartzite; this is the first 
first quaternary ax that is not made of flint. In this 

same locality, but in the surface area, are ha- 

ches polite. 


1“After the flood, the Hispanic peninsula received, (according to 
Genesis), its name of Tarshish, of Japhetites from Javan 

or Jon, who we suppose established at the mouth of the Ebro 

(p. 211). These are “the Darians or Dorians who followed from- 
then the Gauls an ancient Hercules and inhabited the places below 
sins of the Ocean. Their first city was called Derkissa, 

Dertosa, or according to a medal (of disputed authenticity) 


1 Strabo, 3. Diodorus 5, 33-38. Pliny 3. 2-4; 4, 34-36. — Histories 
from Spain or Portugal from Ferréras, La Cléde, Paquis and Do- 
at, from Rosseeuw Saint-Hilaire. 


"Amm. Marecll. 15, 19. 
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tee) Tartes', and the river was also called Tartesse (p. 108). 

The Tartessians, under the name of Turdétans or Tur- 

dules* will have spread to the south, along the coast, where they 

were neighbors of Saguntum, and of the coast, towards the west, in 

the magnificent Batis basin. They will have penetrated from there until- 
only in the forests of the country of the Cunetes (Algarves) and will have 
occupied all of Lusitania as far as the Douro. The place of their 
assembled, their main city, their new Tartesse, was 

Asta-la-Royale at the mouth of the Betis, in the region of 

Geryon, where Gades later rose. These Javanese reached 

themselves and very early a high degree of 

civilization: they had a whole literature, stories, 

rhythmic laws, poems, which they said towards the Christian era 

to be six thousand years oldx. Their alphabet*, which 

is known by their coins of Baetica and Tarra- 

conaise, differs very little from the oldest Italiote alphabets, 

Oscan or Etruscan. But a people who write books, tra- 


metals are worth, and the Turdétans, if they ever had an age 
stone, had long passed it when they 
used their alphabet. 


We will not seek here the degree of confidence that 

deserve the legends or fables which relate: to the 

town of I'Iysse located on the maritime slope of the Sierra Né- 
vada; at the port and oracle of Menestheus near Gades; to 
colonies founded by the Trojan Antenor and by the Lacedaemo 
niens in the lands of the Cantabrians; to Teucer approaching 
Cartagena and crossing diagonally the peninsula to ve- 

settle in Galicia and found the two cities of Hellenes there 
and Amphilochia. These traditions could, at a pinch, 

be only the hypotheses of a scholar such as Asclepiades, who 


1 Redslob, Tartessun. 
' Conip. Bastétans and Bastilles, Sicanes and Sicules. 


* Justin has preserved for us a very curious piece of it in the legend 
of Habis, which is found line for line in the ancient sacred books 
of the Chinese (Primitive People, t. 2, p. 593). 


' This alphabet is usually called Eeltiberian. 
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was the first to teach the Greek language to the Spaniards 

around the time of Sertorius*. However, we can imagine the astonishment 
ment of the ancients, who found among the Lusitanians the 

gymnastic games of the Greeks, their massacres, their rites of 

marriage and prediction of the future by inspection of children 

trails of (human) victims, and one can wonder 

even today if the Achaean tribes, sisters of the Tar- 

Tessians, would not have really gone astray until 

in the northwest corner of the peninsula, where the 

due to peoples belonging to the most diverse races. 


2" The first foreigners who settled in Tarshish 

are the Iberians, who even, according to Varrox, would have been 
the oldest inhabitants. Far their language, which still lives 

in Basque they are entirely foreign and to the Aryas 

and to the Semites. Did they come from the South and Africa? 

the West and America through Atlantis? or from the northwest 

and the Tinnois lands? we do not know. History finds them esta- 

blis, under the name of Cantabries, in the Pyrenees of a sea 

to the other. They occupied the acropolises of Spain, where they 


are maintained through all the centuries, and their character 
constitutes, so to speak, the nucleus of that of the modern Spaniards. 
nes. They had also spread across the entire peninsula: 

in Lusitania; on the Castilian plateaus; in the valley 

of Betis whose name in Basque means the full river, and 

to the southeast as far as Tader (today Ségura). 


They placed near the tomb of a warrior as many 

pillars that he had slain from enemies (p. 51). Archeology has no 
I haven't yet found these caps. She leaves us the same- 

lies in great ignorance about the metallurgy of 

Iberians. We will grant the Iberians a copper mine, 

in Asturias, which is the oldest known: it offers 


1 The Hellenes of Galicia, for example, are Greeks; these Greeks 
are the Graviens who lived between the Douro and the Minho, and these Gra- 
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effect the phenomenon, unheard of in Europe, of exploitation without 
a single metal tool, with simple stone instruments 
and in deer horns and with the help of fire (comp. p. 21). 


The Iberians therefore, it seems, worked pure copper 

in times before all history. Assuming that 

the Iberians were a race of miners, we would count 

among their tribes the Medubricians, whom Pliny desires 
gene under the name of Plumbarii, and who exploited in the 
Mount Herminius (today Arminas; Sierra d'Estrella) 

lead mines, which today are still not 

exhausted. Finally, we saw (p. 118) that the Iberians took 
born a very active part in the Gaditan tin trade 

British and that they even colonized Cornwall. 


But we cannot say whether they themselves worked on 

bronze; because we found in Spain only one celt in 

bronze, and we are not talking about indigenous bronze swords, 
nor even from Cadiz, deposited in ancient tombs. He 

would not be impossible for the Iberians to have, 

like the Africans, immediately passed from flint or 

copper to iron; because, in the Balearic Islands javelins were 
sticks burned in the fire and not armed, or had points 

hell. The Lusitanians used a short javelin 

all made of iron that ended like a fishhook. Women 

Iberians wore an iron necklace surmounted by a raven or 


curved branch which rose in an arc above the head 
and which was covered by a veil. At least it is certain that the 
Iberians alone invented the art of making steel. 


They gave the iron an extraordinary hardness when buried 
laying the blades of their swords in the ground for several years 


born *. This process, which is neither Greek nor Italianate, nor Semitic, 


nor Egyptian, is certainly a discovery of the Iberians. This 
which is very strange, is that he finds himself the kid at Ja- 


' x x '1*' ' Dig dbyCoogl 
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greatest case from the fourth century BC 

(p. 237), were two-edged, and cut shields, 

helmets and bones without anything being able to resist them. The best 
was that of Bilbilis, on a southern tributary of the Ebro. 

The art of preparing these weapons has been preserved until our times. 
time: in the Middle Ages the swords of Toledo, in iron of Mon- 

dragon (Guipuscoa), were highly sought after, and nowadays 

still the Biscaians excel, like their ancestors the Can- 

tabres, tempering steel and making weapons. 


3° After the Iberians arrived the Persians (p. 254), that is- 


steel 


that is to say the Peresians or rather the Liby-Semites of the Atlas and 


of Sardinia We explain by these Persians: 


1) the name of Prse which is read with that of Saghts on the 
coins of Sagonle; that of Perseiana (Prschr, Persian- 

cahr, city of the Persians) on the road which led from the em- 
mouth of the Anas at Emerita, and that of Bursada (Prsdes) 
east of Madrid, not far from Santaverx; 


2) a number of Libyan city names which are 

common to the peninsula and the Atlas, and in particular the le- 
sons of an ante-Phoenician Hercules founding certain cities, 
such as Sagunto or N'umancel * * * 5; 


3) the currencies of some towns in the Ebro basin 

having as its type the elephant, which is the well-known symbol of 
Libya; 

4) the cult of the stars in the south of the peninsula, “cult 
Libyan and not Phoenician,” says Movers; especially the one 

of the Moon that the currencies are represented by a woman's head 


1 Norax, believed to be the inventor of the nuraghes, had arrived 


from Spain to Sardinia. But it is not without example that in the 


legends of migrations the starting point took the place of the point 
arrival and vice versa. 


*Donop. Magmanian Europe, t. 5. — Avienus, Ora marit., 
v. 150, gives the name Sardinian Sea to the portion of the Mediterranean 
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radiated or surmounted by a crescent, and which is with Hercules 
the main type of Spanish coins. This bi-goddess 

horn is Astaroth carnaim (p. 251). To this worship of the Moon- 
Vacbe', is linked to that of a god represented by bulls in 

stone, which are seen some in Catalonia, others and 

more numerous in Lusitania. This god, named Net, Neton, 

was the expunged Mars of the Spaniards. .But this name was the one 
of the sun at Heliopolis, where a bull was dedicated to this god, 
and as this cult was foreign to the Phoenicians, we 

will arrive from Heliopolis and Ta-Néter in Spain by 

through the Peresians. Bulls with inscriptions 

of Guizando attest moreover "pie the people who have them 
sharpened, had metal scissors and knew how to write 

ture; 


o) the traces of a cult of the Cabire blacksmiths, which is more 
early Cadmean and allophyl than Phoenician, and which must have been 
very flourishing among the Kenites, the Kenizians and other Lu- 

say Ta-Néter; 


6) the mummy-shaped tombs of OlIerdola (p. 244). 


7) If the Iberians are not of African origin, they cannot 

wind having received only from the Pheresians the cetre or small shield 
circle of the Mauritanians (which is also that of the Britons), and 
this long, black, trailing tunic of the ancient races 

of the Atlas, which was the clothing of the Sardinians (p. 279); 


8) Finally, we must attribute to our Peresians, to our 

Numidians (p. 254) at least part of the dolmens of the 

Iberian Peninsula. But here we lack materials. 

Are there several distinct species of dolmens in this 

region ? What is the distinctive feature of the Antas of Portugal? 
If they are all closed, they would offer a striking resemblance 
pante with the dolmen-tombs of Ta-Néter. But there 


Are there also Libyans with troughs and altars? Or are they such- 
so Similar to those of Armorica that they must be given 
all to the Celtiberians? Haven't several, like the one 


"Since Hercules, says Diodorus, cows have been regarded as 
sacred in Iberia (4, 18). 
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of Eguilaz in a horseshoe (p. 70), a very special character, 
which would not be found elsewhere and would attest to a civili- 
indigenous nation'? We will note here only two facts: 

a) the presence in the Eguilaz dolmen of flint objects, in 
copper, bronze and iron; from which we can, it seems, con- 
conclude that here as in Libya and as in Celtic, the arch- 
Megalithic tecture has been maintained throughout the three ages; 
— b) the distribution of Spanish dolmens which are named 

breux on the southeast, south, west and north coasts of the Pres- 
that island, very rare or unknown on the Castilian plateaus and 
even in the Ebro basin. This distribution is explained- 

would be very well received by our Libyan Semites arriving from the south 
establishing themselves in maritime regions, and respecting the 
basin of the Ebro which had occupied at the same time the 
Sidonians. 


These Liby-Semites would also have melted almost 

everywhere in the Iberians and in the Tartessians or Turdé- 
taus. We can assume that they were the most numerous on 

the southern coast of Spain, where more 

late many Phoenician and Carthaginian colonies 

noises. This coast was inhabited by the Bastétans or Bastules 
which are called among ancient writers Blasto—Phoeni- 

eiens. Their currencies, which are wrongly called lurdetanes, 
are by their alphabet Phoenician or at least liby-phe- 

Nice. 


We will place here the traces, in Spain, of a mystical cult- 
serious that we will find in Gaul, in Ireland, 

in Mecklenburg, and which we assume to be of semi- 

tick and Libyan. 


1 The groups of three to four stones that Strabo (3, 1) places at 


by sea, 


Cape Sacred (Cape Saint-Vincent), which visitors go around, were 

not dolmens—altars, nor dolinens—-tombs, but cromlechs, 

idol-pillars. — Near Gerena (Granada) is a multitude of 

pillars whose distribution we do not know. — The antas are located in- 
tre Garda and Penalva in the upper Mondego valley. On the 

road from Alméida to Oporto is a circle of 9 pillars 8 feet high. 
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Between Gadés and the mouth of the Anas were, near a 

vast marsh of the name, entirely Semitic, of Erebe, a city 

of IIerbus, destroyed by the storms of war, and a 

mountain with a temple (fanum), very rich, dedicated to the 
goddess of the underworld, sanctuary dug into the rock, cave of a 
deep darkness l. 


South of Gadés was, on an island dedicated to Venus, 
nn temple (templum) with a rock-hewn sanctuary 
and an oracle x. 


4° Varro makes the Phoenicians arrive in Spain after the Iberians 
my people, that is to say our Sidonians of the Ebro and Biscay and, 
soon after, the Tyrians of Malaga and Cadiz. These are the 

Tvrians who, according to Strabo, settled in Spain shortly 

after the Trojan War, and before the century of Homer 

owned most of Libya and Iberia. 


The influence of the Sidonians in the Ebro basin 

is still attested today by the ancient coins of 

type of Europe-Astarté (p. 108), by the silos (p. 247), by the 

very oriental lamentations that the descendants of the Can- 

tabres (like the Sardinians, p. 279) grow in their funerals 

mocks*x, and even, it is said, by their language which would contain 
a number of Semitic words. We continue this 

influence quite far to the right and left of the river; the limit 
to the north is Pamplona. The Ebro or former lead river 

better spells the name Iberians than the Basque ibarra, valley, 

and the Iberians are plumbers like the Medubricians. 

The Bérons du Haut-Ebre are also plumbers, lead 

saying itself in Basque beruna, which is perhaps only an alteration 
ration of Semitic ebro. 


* Avienus. Ora, v. 241-247. 


* Ibid. v. 313-316. 
x ' ' funereal and lugubrious existed dear to the Cal- 


1" <mi will have been. they too, more 
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The Tyrians had founded Gadès opposite Asta-la-Royalé, 

near the mouths of Bætis, in the country of the Métropole Tartessians 
The people of Cadiz have extended their civilizing action 

and their despotic rule over the natives for six to 

seven centuries without encountering any resistance whose history 
kept the memory. But around the year 500, the natives 

united their forces to break the foreign yoke. They 

failed in their attempt, and Gades was delivered by his 

sister, Carthage, who ran to his aid. Later Tire 

Iberian and Libyan Tire became jealous of each other 

be; because we see the Gaditanes, around the year - 200, a short time 
after the founding of Cartagena, deserting the cause of the races 
Semitics to form an alliance with Rome. The ruin of Car- 

thage will have given an immense development to trade 

and to the prosperity of Gades. Towards the Christian era this city 
was the first in the whole world in terms of number and scale 

the heart of his vessels which he sent and in the Mediter- 

ranée and on the Atlantic Ocean, and she owed it to the intrepidness 
of his navigators and his friendship for Rome for having become 

the most famous city of the empire *. Unknown causes have 

put an end to oceanic trade during the second century 

(p. 125), and in the fourth century Gadés was no longer “only a 

heap of ruins” (p. 121). 


The Gaditanes, asking the natives for money and 

the other metals of their mountains, will have awakened or 
developed their mining skills. From Galicia they got them 

drawn after them across the ocean to Britannia, and they will have 
made the riverside populations a race of bold sailors, who 

sent swarms of settlers far and wide. But I don't know 

no fact which attests to the influence that Gaditan metallurgy 
bronze (p. 121) had an impact on the industry of the Iberians. 


5° The Phoenicians and Tyrians were already established in Es- 
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The Ligurians of the Loire are worth it only quite late, perhaps 
being around the year 1000 only, and from the Pyrenees they directed 
their steps towards Galicia and Lusitania. From the West they 

are then spread across the Castilian plateaus, where they 

are mixed with the natives under the name Cellibéres. At 

time of their entry into Spain they had no loan 

tres, of Druids, and their religion has always been, like that 

of the Iberians, of extreme simplicity. They did not own 

no more war chariots (p. 248). 


Teut-étre they brought to the Iberians the art of preparing the 
butter, which is an invention of temperate countries. The Iberians 
probably knew beer before them (p. 250). 


It is difficult to distinguish in the stories of the ancients what 
which is Iberian or Celtic-Spanish weapons and customs. THE 

iron javelin and steel sword are Iberian; the pelte or cetre 

is Libyan-Semitic and Iberian. But who should I give the helmet and the 
copper-bronze lance, linen breastplate and rare cui- 

shaggy in chain mail? 


To the Celliberes perhaps belong "the long man- 

colors of all colors of the Western Iberians', which recalls 
shovel Scottish plaids; long coats for the Iberians 

black people, which several Celtic peoples had adopted 

Berians; at the Turdélans the clothes of lia of a dazzling 
whiteness and decorated with bands of purple, which distinguished 
Cannes the Spaniards of Hannibal's army. 


We will not return to the Spanish dolmens, of which 

at least part may come from the Celliberes (p. 2861. 

— They are undoubtedly the ones who erected the rickety stone 
of Cape Finistére, for which the inhabitants today have 

still a great veneration. 


6° Perhaps the invasion of the Celts destroyed the states 
settlements of the Sidonians in the Bisraie and closed one of the 
great tin roads. At the same time begins 

the maritime empire of the Etruscans which we suppose to have 


1 Athenaeus 12, 5. 
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bottom"; Tarracooe to have the big market of the Ebro, 
and having searched in the city of Narbonne for the tin of Bri- 
tannie. 


Between the northern road and the southern road it is established along 
Mediterranean coasts a very active trade, which brings 

among others, the money of the Ebro and of Spain was born in Nar- 

good, the oldest coins of which are in this metall * * x x. 

Narbonne, said Strabon', was considered the port of all 

('.ailles, as this city was distinguished by its antiquity and by 

his business. Between Narbonne and Ibére, towards the foot of the 

Pyrenees, was founded, we do not know by whom, the town of Illibéris, 

which was "once great and flourishing," but of which there was no existence 
already more than “small remnants” in the time of Plinys. 


The Etruscans had the Latins as neighbors. Among the 

Latins the Rutules of Ardea carried out trade at sea, 

which was crushed by that of the Etruscans. At this ancient time the 
Zacynthians on the western coast of Greece venture 

dants in the western part of the Mediterranean. They 

had also learned of the discovery of the Tin Islands; 

but they had not yet ventured until around 

the Ebro. Some Rutuli led them therex, and, like the 

mouths of the river were in the power of the Phoenicians of Iberia, 
the Zacynthians went far south to found a se- 

count Zante, Sagunto, which one day was to illustrate and its 
loyalty to the Latins and its misfortunes. The foundation of Sagunto, 
according to Bocchus8, would be two centuries earlier than the 
Trojan War; but it is usually placed around the year 900 

before Jesus Christ. 


If the Zacynthians were of all the Greeks the least distant- 

1 Diodorus says positively that the Gauls do not produce ar- 

pent. It was therefore immediately after him that we discovered the 

silver mines of which Stralton speaks (4, 2), among the Ruthenians and Ca- 
bales. 


x4, 1. 12. 
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Born from the Ebro, the Rhodians were probably the most 

great metallurgists, and it did not take long for them to go 
even buy first-hand Iberian tin. So without 

doubt originated, between 900 and 800, in the region of Illi- 
Béris and near numerous lead mines, a new 

old Rhodes (Rosas), who built a magnificent temple at 

Diana, to Diana of Ephesus, to Astarte the great goddess of 
Phoenicians. 


The Phocaeans, who left their city behind them 

serve, did not go to fix their new home on the banks 

the farthest reaches of the Mediterranean. They founded Mar- 
seille towards the mouths of the Rhône, beyond the Alps, but 
not towards the Pyrenees. However, they understood strongly 
well the importance of the British tin trade and 

metals from Iberia. Because from their city of Diana-Astarte, they 
swarmed far away towards the west, and founded: near 
Narbonne, Agatha (Agde); near Rhodes (which also passed 

to be one of their colonies), Emporium where people worshiped 
Diana as in Rhodes; south of Sagunto (around 383), 

Dianium, with a very famous temple, similarly consecrated 

in Diana, and two other less important towns. 


7° After the Greek colonies which made little impact in 
the history of Spain, came again Semites, the 
Carthaginians, who founded around 228 Carlhagen in a 
district of silver mines, and who conquered the 

most of the peninsula. 


8° Finally the Romans arrived, who subdued it all the while- 
compliant with their laws. They especially exploited the mines 
of the Sierra Morena. 


In Roman times, Spain and especially its 

eastern coasts already had an ancient and global history 
laughing woman of whom no precise memory remained and who is 
that of our Bronze Age. So we will count with 

Avienus 1 following the Iberian shores of the Mediterranean; 


1 Orn marit. 4.18-5H1. 
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in the Massienic Gulf (south of Cartagena), a soil 
arid and desert where many Phoenician cities were once 


old ; 


the Tader river whose region had once been inhabited 
by the Phoenicians; 


the name of the city of Herna; 
the Alébus, deprived of its residents; 


Hemeroscopium, uninhabited, the ground covered by dor- water 
marsh mantis; 


the deserted locations of Hylactés, Hystra, Sarna and 
the famous Tyriche (perhaps Tariché, the town where they salted 
fish), towards the mouth of the Ebro; 


towards Mount Sillus, Lebedonlia, once flourishing and which 
was nothing more than the den of wild animals; 


Salauris and ancient Callipolis with its high walls; moon 
and the other had disappeared; 


north of Tarracone and Barcino, Cypséla, of which there is no 
no vestige remained; 


beyond the Pyrenees, the opulent city of Pyreue, where the 
Massaliotes often came to exchange trade 
merce. 


The few preceding pages make us feel the ignorance 

rancid where we are on the history of metallurgy and 

the civilization of the ancient Spaniards. We indicated 

two indigenous civilizations: that of the Turdétans, essential- 
poetic and literary, and that of the Iberians, all in- 

duster, and we can also count six or eight 

foreign peoples who brought to these two primitive races 

tive their morals, their arts, their sciences: the Peresians, 
Semites of Libya; the Phoenicians, Semites of Asia or Africa- 
that, arriving from Sidon towards the Ebro in the east, from Tyre on the 
south, from Carthage to the southeast corner; the Celts, half-bar- 
bars; the Etruscans, Greeks and Romans. Under the act- 

complex tion of these foreign races, what was the development- 
pement of the natives? did they have a bronze age before 

their age of iron and steel? were their bronzes at the al- 
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normal bonding of 10 °/@ tin? These are questions that 
we will leave without answers. 


Just a word in closing on the history of mining in 

Spain. It includes four periods: a) the period an- 

history of copper mines in Asturia, squinting at the age 

flint; b) in the Tin and Bronze Age, the period when 

Sidonians from the fourteenth century and later the 

Tyrians obtained natives at a low price, who did not 

value was not born, silver and gold lying on the surface 

from the ground; (c) the period when, “long after,” when the Car- 
Thaginois were the masters of the country, the Iberians undertook 
very large works to exploit the mines, and acquired 

thus great riches; d) finally, that of the Romans with 

their unfortunate slaves and with their powerful screws of Ar- 
chimede and other ingenious machines'. 


1 Diod. o, 35-38. — On what date was founded, near the city of Sido- 
Calagurris fibularensis, Calagurris fibularensis? The films we make there 
bricked. were they bronze or iron? 
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The Gloves. 


Towards the Christian era, the Gauls, which are the land of the most 
beautiful dolmens and the highest menhirs, were inhabited 

made by people of Celtic race. The story had good 

kept the memory of their most recent migrations, and 

the legend, that of a Phoenician god, of a Hercules, who, in 

giving them a metropolis, had deposited in their bosom the 

leaven of civilization. But tradition was silent on their 

cradle, which modern science has not yet found. 

She only knows that they belonged to the big family 

japbelic of the Aryas, and an ancient hypothesis, which enjoys 

of general favor, made of the Cimmerians, to whom we 

attributes the dolmens of the Caucasus, the ancestors of the peoples 
who were once thought to have alone raised 

megaliths. The Cimmerians would have quickly crossed the 

plains of southern Russia and Poland without 

leave no trace of their presence. They would have arrived 

returned to Silesia where their dolmens reappear, and from there they 
would have gone towards Lower Elbe, where they would have 

divided into two bands. One, that of the Teutons, or the 

Germans and Scandinavians, would have occupied the regions 


maritime Frieslands, Holstein and Mecklenburg, the 

Jutland, the Danish Islands and Scania. The other band, the one 
Celts, or Gaels and Cymris, would have poured out 

on Belgium, on Great Britain and Ireland, and, in 

the Gauls, in an area between the Ocean and the Rhône. 

But the very recent discoveries of geologists and 

antique dealers have singularly complicated the problem of 
Celtic and Teutonic origins: Quaternary terrains 

delivered antediluvian stone tools; an iucou- breed 
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naked emerged from the caves; among the dolmens of the center and 
from the south of France there are a large number of them which appear 
feels not to be Cimmerieus, but Libyans, and the Ligurians, 

that history neglected and which are probably of origin 

African, claim their rights in the court of science 

on the vast territory extending from the Pyrenees to the 

river, the Loire, to which they had given their name Ligur 

or Liger. If the Hispanic Peninsula was for us a 

desert where we run the risk of getting lost at every step, the 
Gauls are a thick forest where one does not know where to enter. 
to be sure, as the facts abound, as they multiply day by day 

day, they are so confused and contradictory. 


I. THE AGES OF THE PIEKBE (p. o). 


a) Antediluvian age of the inainmuulli. b) Age of reindeer and animal drawings; 
uncertainties, contradictions, c) Age of Urus and Celt; first paintings of 
linen; the Cadurces; trade indices. 


The first dye of the stone, the one of which Mr. Boucher de Per- 
thes made the discovery, is characterized, in geology, by the 
mammoth, the rhinoceros tichorhinus, the hyena and the bear 
caves; in archaeology, by rare human bones 

and by a prodigious quantity of tools, crude and not 
polished, in flint from the same country. They are puzzles, 
massive knives, arrowheads; for any object 

of adornment, a necklace made of limestone grains; none 
vestige of metal, and certain stones which seem to have been 
carved into animal figures. As this age, in the opinion of 
everyone is antediluvian, we have no responsibility for 


cup. 


On the contrary, it would be very important to us to know whether the 
Bronze Age populations are the same as those of 

the age of the reindeer. But here we are stopped by inextri- 

cable difficulties. 


a) Geologists are in complete disagreement about the or- 
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succession plan and the true nature of tool layers 

of stone which represent the age of the reindeer. Here the diluvium 
red is lower than gray, here it is the opposite. Here the deposits 
are separated from each other by myriads of centuries; 

there they are the product of one and the same cataclysm. From their 
side, archaeologists find the tools sometimes distributed 

in a series of layers, the coarsest in the pro- 

smelter, the axes polished towards the surface; sometimes confused 
in a single and thin deposit, which is the superli- 

sky and plant. The peoples of the reindeer age would have 
therefore, in the same region and a few leagues apart 

tance, reached the first stages of the industry in a short time 
very short and in a time of disproportionate lengthx. 


b) Common opinion places the historic flood between 

the age of the mammoth and that of the reindeer; but we just de- 
cover a drawing of a mammoth in a cave in this se- 

cond age, and it becomes difficult not to carry with 

M. Troyon * the flood between the reindeer and the urus. 


e) Mr. Troyon's hypothesis explains how the ar- 

tists from the age of the reindeer, who drew on antlers or 

bones of this quadruped the ligures of all species of animals, 
suddenly disappear with the age of the urus and the celt. But 

on the other hand we have reported in the immense and very-name- 
many stone tool workshops (thirty in Vienne, five 

quante in Seine-Inférieure) slow and continuous progress 

from roughly hewn stone to polished ax and 

most elegant spear heads. 


We will drown only in the caves of the reindeer age, 
we found; 


sometimes in the same cave, human skulls of the type 


"See MM. Brouillet and Meillet, Antediluvian and Celtic periods 
that of Poitou; — I.artet, in the archaeological /tern; — Mou- 
lins and Gourgue, for the Dordogne; Belgrand, for the basin of the 
Seine, in the Materials of M. de Mortillet. 


"This is not abusing the trust shown in me by Mr. Troyon, 
than to record here in advance your opinion; because his Memoir will appear 
probably before this volume. 
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the noblest and others which differ little from those of the Es- 
quimaux; 


a bone dagger made for a much smaller hand 
as ours; 


perforated cardium valves, which attest that the ha- 
residents of central France were in contact with those 
sea coasts. 


The age of the Urus and the Celt is represented: in Switzerland, by 
very numerous lake stations; in the Pyrenees, 

through the caves of Ariége; in central and western France 

dental, by the surface layer of the reindeer caves and 

by the ancient dolmens. 


Populations of this age already possessed most of 

our domestic animals', cultivated barley and wheat 

and weaved several more or less coarse fabrics in linen. 

res. The remains of these fabrics have not yet been found 

as in the Swiss and Italian lakes of the Alps chain. 

But we cannot admit that civilization was no longer there 

advanced only in the warm and rich valleys of France 

central. Or the Lot valley, where the carved flint caves 

are very numerous, was the homeland of the Cadurces whose 

linen fabrics were highly esteemed in Rome around the Christian era. 
here. We will therefore assume that the cultivation of this plant 
textile and the weaving of these canvases already occupied the inhabitants 
so much of a part of Gaul in the remote Celtic age. 


The only indications of distant trade are: certain 


axes in nephrite from the Alps (after M. de Morlillet), in 


1 Among others, two breeds of horned beasts, one large and the other 
small, which are mentioned in Tacitus (Ann. 4,12), about 

of a tax levied on the Frisians. The age of the cells is certainly not 
not separated from the time of Tacitus by thousands of centuries. — I add 
with Mr. Kell*r />ex-'' 
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nephrite from the Orient (according to M. de Fcllenberg); coral from 
the Mediterranean found in Concise (Lake Neuchatel); the am- 

Baltic Sea, a piece of which was lost in Meilen 

(Zurich), and glass beads. 


II. AO K DU BRONZE x. 


Regards (I will welcome them. 


Metals. the” tombs. The » megaliths, and geographical division of Gaul. 


On the banks of our French-speaking lakes, pure copper is found 
completely unknown and the Bronze Age undoubtedly succeeded 
immediately and abruptly gave way to that of the stone. 

We believe that it was the same in France. At least 

objects made of pure copper are very rare there; there is no such thing 
their none that has been found in a deposit such as 

must necessarily conclude its anteriority to bronze 

and the intermediate existence of a copper age; several 

on the contrary are Gallo-Roman and later than our era 

(p. 137); erdin, it is not proven that they do not contain 
point any proportion of tin. 


In the current state of our knowledge, it existed in 

the limits of Gaul three centers of bronze manufacturing: 

our French-speaking Switzerland or Western Helvetia, Périgord 
or the country of the Petrocorians, and Armorica. 


We explain the origins of this industry: in our 

to be Swiss, through the trade of the Tyrians of the Ithéne; among the 
Petrocorians, through the neighborhood of the Sidoriians of Biscay; 

in Armorica, by the merchant fleets of these same 


Sidonians and by those of the Gaditanes. 
1 Desor, p. 30-28. 


x Troyon and Desor for French-speaking Switzerland: ut. for France, Four- 
ni»*k *>«e- iwimrwi »*k« Rnnctaiinii Brouillet (p. 197), Richard and Hoc- 


Moreover, according to ancient writers, whose stories are 
relate, it is true, to less remote centuries of the age of 
iron, the Gauls were singularly rich in objects in 

gold, and their early metal age was perhaps even less 

a bronze age than a gold age. 


The tombs then demand our full attention. HAS 

the period which concerns us, they are here immense tumuli 
with sepulchral chambers, there low mounds with 

small rooms; here trough dolmens, there pits; here 

wells, silos that one would say Semitic (p. 82), there 
urns placed in the ground. The facts are so numerous 

and apparently so contradictory, that archeology has not 
still risked no system on the chronology of the tombs 
beautiful Celtics in Gaul. We believe: 


t° that the oldest mode of burial was burial 
mation, either in the tumulus or in the trough dolmen, 
either in the simple pit or in the well; 


2° that burial was maintained in certain locations 

bedded during the Bronze Age; because we know of mounds at 
sepulchral chambers and pits containing bronzes 

and skeletons 1; 


3° that cremation followed burial without revoking 

violent lution and by a slow transformation of beliefs 

and morals. In Brittany, cremation is so widespread 

that it would be taken for the unique and primitive mode of funeral- 
taunts; but the burned bones lie under burial mounds. 

read as the buried skeletons do in Poitou. 


4° With bronze and incineration, the tumulus lowers, 

its room narrows and the mound appears. This kind of 

tombs have not yet been the subject of special studies. 

There are mounds where the remains of burnt bodies are ac- 
accompanied, no longer by bronze objects, but already by objects 
hell. In Western Switzerland, it is only with the age of the 
iron that the mound and cremation appear. 


1 Weiss, p. 668. 
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:»° Incineration having increasingly prevailed (this is 

the only Gallic burial that the ancients tell us about), 

the urn placed in the ground and protected all around by 

stones, would have succeeded the mound and would characterize the age of the 
iron; 


GO The Gallo-Roman era saw the resumption of burial 
the top on cremation and cemetery appear before 
Christianity. 


If we return to the Bronze Age, the Gauls offer us 

antiques which have extreme importance by their name- 

bre, their dimensions and their indigenous origin: the stones- 
levees and dolmens. 


The megaliths, which constitute the indigenous element of the 
Gallic civilization (p. 211), really belong 
most of them from the Bronze Age, not the Stone Age. 


The dolmens occupy the region between Atlanti- 
that to the west, the Garonne to the south, the Rhône and the Ailier. Of 
on the northern side there are few of them beyond the Seine. 


There are menhirs (p. 48) only within the limits of the dol- 
lies, and the standing stones of a lesser size 

themselves appear to be rare outside these limits. 

We will divide, according to the megaliths and during the age 
bronze, the Gauls in four regions, two of which at least 

are for us unknown wanderings in archaeology: 

1° Megalithic or Western Gaul; 

2° Belgian Gaul, north of the previous one; 

3" To its south, Pyrenean Gaul. 

4° Eastern Gaul including the Rhône valley and 

of the Saône, and the lakes of French-speaking Switzerland and the Sa- 


way. 


We will first talk about the bronzes of these lakes, because 
we already know the conformity of alloy and shapes 


with those of Upper Italy (p. 226), and the foundries located 
on the great amber and tin trade route 
(p. 137). 
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A. Eastern Gaul. 


The Tyrians of the Rhone and Liguria, trading in amber and 

tin. Isis in Arles and in the upper Loire valley. Silence of archeology 

on the primitive times of Rhodauieniie Gaul. The Melkarth of the Tyrians of 

Rhone to Mmes, in the Alps, to Alesia. — The Melkarth of the Tyrians of the Li- 

gurie in Savoie and French-speaking Switzerland. Singular contrast between Switzerland 
French-speaking and German Switzerland; their primitive history; the limestone of the Aare 
French-speaking bronzes, the normal alloy, annealed and cold hammered; their 

species; Assyrian crescents. Gold objects. Semitic ornament. Com- 

trade with Asia. Pottery. Megaliths. Religion: the Sun, the Moon, Mercury; 

Naria. Semitic element in French-speaking dialects. 


The Tyrians, as we have said (p. 205), came to the third 
twelfth, twelfth century, search on the coasts of the gulf 
of the Lion the murex for their purple factories, and 
Cypriots exploited the mines of Dauphiné. 


These Semites arrived at the port where six 

centuries later, the great city of Marseille. In 1864, in 
digging a well in this town, we found at 4 meters 50 
centimeters deep a boat which was lost under the 

foundations of neighboring houses. The keel is one meter 

width and the length was estimated at 12 meters. The boat 

is made of cedar wood, and it cannot therefore have been built 
than by the people who lived at the foot of Lebanon. 


The Tyrians had Melkarth as their main god, who 

was their Hercules. It was they, undoubtedly, who had 

founded to the east of Marseille the town of Menokka dedicated to 
Hercules (p. 135). 


The coast was inhabited at that time, from the Pyrenees to Etruria, 
by Ligurians. Amber arrived on the coasts of the Medi- 

western terranea, or by the route of the Jura lakes and 

Savoy, which led to Liguria proper or 

to the Gulf of Genoa, or by that of the Rhône which was one of the 


F.ridans (p. 133 et seq.) The Tyrians will therefore have established themselves 
in Monaco and the mouths of the Rhône, attracted by amber, 

that tin was everywhere, and by this double establishment they 

will have given to the two Ligurian and Rhone roads 
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such importance as that of the Po will have been less had 
less frequented and that Adria will have lost all its 
glory. 


The Tyrians penetrated from the mouths of the Rhône into the 
interior of the lands, where the Cypriot miners had 

paved the way. Only merchants can be assigned 

who worshiped Melkarth, an ancient temple of Hercules, located 
at the confluence of the Rhône and the Isère. 


At a lesser distance from the sea, in the Roman ruins 

nes of Arles, a Latin inscription offers the two semi- 

ticks of Istilli, Isis of my artificial hill, and Isporan, 
Isis of shady branches. It looks like Allophylls 

had in the most ancient times transported to the entrance 

from Gaul the cult of the great goddess of the Egyptians. This 
cult had probably crossed the mountains of Lyonnais, and 

had established itself in the Loire-Supérieure valley where there were 
a town of Icidmagus (Issengeaux) and, it is said, a temple 
from Isis to Mont d'Isoure (Loire). We will find this 

goddess among the Etrocorians and the Armoricans. 


Archeology does not come to our aid with happy 

finds of Phoenician bronzes that she would have made in 

the Rhône valley, in those of its Alpine tributaries, nor 

in that of the Saône. These countries are to this day 

as poor in metal age antiquities as in axes 

polished; in raised stones and mounds, than in coarse or 

tils of flint and in bone caves. But the future 

may have some big surprises in store. Thus, north of 

sources of the Saône, in Lorraine, in the marshy valley 

beyond Seille, is an artificial plateau, a prodigious tell, which 
measures ten leagues in length and supports the cities of Life, 
Moyenvic, Marsal, Burlhecourt and Dieuze. This tray is 

formed entirely of bricks baked in a fire, and the clay in 

was taken in the two sides of the valley, where we can see 
core, it is claimed, the prints of children's hands and 

women. 


But if archeology tells us nothing about the presence of 
Tyrians in the Rhône basin, legend supplies this si- 
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lence and tells us expressly that a Hercules was the civilian 
reader of Gaul x. 


She did not take him through Armorica or Aqui- 

taine, nor visit the region of dolmens and menhirs, nor 

even conquer Narbonne, whose glory we report 

to the Sidonian tin trade. This Hercules was the half- 

god of the Rhone Caule. Towards the west he had founded 

Nismes, but had not passed it: Nismes, located equal 

distance from the Alps and the Pyrenees, and at the southern foot 
of the gold-bearing Cévennes, whose inhabitants bore the name 
all Semitic from Cabals, mountain people; Nismes, Nemau- 

stis, the holy city (neimheidh, pronounced nemesis) of the Celts, 
but where they worshiped, as in Aquileia (p. 224), Belisama, 

the queen of the gods, the wife of Belsamen, the sun god 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians. 


Then, taking his steps towards the east, Hercules opened, through 
the southern Alps, to the trade in amber and 

tin, a road so sure that any traveler, barbarian or 

hellène, was sheltered from all danger there. This roll followed 
the Durance valley, passed through Embrun (Ebrodunum) 

and Briançon (Brigantio) and led to the gold mines of Pié- 

Mont (des Taurins), Aosta (des Salasses), Vercelli, 

Etruscan cities of the Po and the famous Adria. 


Hercules, finally, had advanced towards the north until a 

region where he brought together an immense crowd of Gauls and 
foreigners (from Ligurians) in a city called Alesia, which became 
came the metropolis of Gaul and which was still around the era 
Christian. Is Alesia Alaise in Franche-Comté? The most 

ancient trade of the Tyrians in Gaul would have been in 

this case that of amber and would have passed from the Rhône basin 
through the Doubs valley into that of the Rhine (p. 136). Alesia 
is she Alise-Sainte-Reine on Mont Auxois between Semur 

and Montbard, on the waters of the Saône and the Seine? 

Hercules would have chosen this location because 

there he asked for the Tyrians from Calèles the tin of the 
distant Cornwall (p. 115). 


"Diod. 4, 19; 5, 24. 
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Tradition does not say that the Rhone Hercules was 

crossed the Jura and stayed on the banks of the lakes 

Romands and Savoisians. However these lakes have seen after age 

of the stone to form in front of their banks such a large 

number of villages and villages so rich in bronzes, that 

the historian is surprised and searches with curiosity for the word 
the enigma. 


These bronzes, with the foundries that chance created 

covered to this day (p. 137), are all the more strange 

ages that eastern Switzerland only has one, that 

of Wulflingen (p. IH), and that the beautiful lakes of Zurich and 
Constance, which has a host of lakeside resorts 

the Stone Age, do not have one from the Bronze Age. He 

results from these facts that, during the Stone Age, Switzerland 
Eastern and Western Switzerland were inhabited by the 

same race which worked bone, polished flint axes 

and smoothed the linen: industry, civilization, or, if you like, 
savagery were the same on both sides. Then suddenly 

we separate; to the east, we continue the old rut, and from 

long centuries pass without bringing any significant progress 

in the manufacture of stone tools; to the west, to the 

milk we set off on a new path and we learn to 

make use of metals, to mix copper and tin, to melt 

Dre the bronze. Robenhausen station (peat bog near 

from Wetzikon, Zurich) was destroyed by fire three times 
accidental or by an enemy tribe; three times she was re- 

built, always in the same style, but at levels 

higher, and at the time of its final ruin it did not possess 
still no metal instruments. All the aquatic villages- 

ticks from Lake Zurich also disappeared before the age of 

iron, and during that of bronze they had so little relationship 
with our French-speaking lakes we can barely find a 

bronze station in the small lake of Sempach or whatever 
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ijui had risen on the lakes of Neuchâtel and Bienne, 


did not dissipate the darkness which still enveloped those of 

Zurich and Constance. The Aare, which in the most times 

ancient people flowed among populations all similar, 

has marked, it seems, since the Stone Age, the limit 

between the western lands of bronze and those where 

held the flint, and later, dating from the invasion of the Ger- 

hands, this same river separated from German Switzerland the 
French-speaking Switzerland, which had received the indelible imprint of 
southern civilization. 


The bronze industry in western Switzerland did not 

was brought by the immigration of a new race, the race 

Celtic, who would have expelled, destroyed, subjugated the natives, 
Ligurian or others. Because it would have introduced with metallur- 
gie of other morals. But the arrows remained the same; 

pottery has only improved; the buildings 

lacustrines continued; above all the graves do not have 

changed, and we find near buried and unburned bodies 


nn bracelet, in Meilen. — According to the Sixth Report of Mr. Relier, that 
I have just received, Robenhausen delivered, against all expectations, six 
crucibles where bronze was melted, and which by their composition 
demonstrate some experience in metallurgy. It seems like ha- 

bile workers came to settle in this locality in the last months 

the age of the stone, without leaving a single one of their bronzes there. They 
would have, according to Mr. Relier, taken their copper from the mountains of Lake 
Wallenstadt where there are very old mines. Moreover, the inhabitants 

of the Palatines of Eastern Switzerland, during the Stone Age, received 
came from Val-de-Travers (Neuchatel) asphalt, white marble from 

Splugen, from Rheinfeld (Aargau) red sandstone used as stone 

sharpen. — Menedorf (Lake Zurich) also gave a crucible without one 

Single metal object. — Outside the limits of Switzerland, in Lake Uber- 
lingen, which is the northeast arm of that of Constance, we have just de- 
cover a copper ax with some iron objects in Sipplingen; 

another copper ax in Maurach; four bronze objects in Bod- 

mann, and a three-age station in Unteruhldingen. a thousand feet an 

in front of the shore. We will therefore say today that the Landshut road 
towards the west headed via Heiligenberg (p. 144) towards Unteruhldingen. 
bypassed Lake Uberlingen via Sipplingen and Bodmann, leaving 

on his right that of Zell and, crossing the Rhine, went towards Wulf- 
lingen. 
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lated, some extended, others folded, here objects in 
flint, there bronze objects. 


These bronzes are as few as those of the Po the invention of 

the aboriginal race. The Tyrian ships will have landed in 

Liguria of metallurgists who, from station to station, will have 
extended the network of their corporations and foundries 

jnsques in the Jura along one of the great roads of the am- 

bre. As in Peschiéra (p. 228), they will have piled up the pro- 
products of their industry in stores that protected 

the waters of the lake (p. 261), and the natives will undoubtedly have 
learned from their logs to work Arnavasso copper(p. 1 1 3), 

and the tin brought by the Calétes and the Santons (p. 113 and 
following.). If the Melkarth of the Rhône has not crossed the Jura, that 
of the Tyrians of Liguria, whose legend has been lost, had 

crossed the Apennines and the Pennine Alps and established 

on the banks of our lakes. 


The French-speaking bronzes are, like their contemporaries and 

their brothers from Lake Garda and the terramares, to the alloy 
normal 10 °/o tin, without lead or zinc. The workers 

who founded them, knew very well, like those of Assyria 

(p. 163), that to increase the sonority of the metal, it is necessary 
raise the proportion of tin: it is 21 °/@ fora 

of their bells. Moreover, the same stations deliver 

bronzes whose alloy rises from 10 to 15 and 20, or falls 

from 10 to 6, to 3, to 1, to — 1. These differences are explained here 
as elsewhere (p. 226) by the recasting of old bronzes and 

the vicissitudes of the tin trade. 


The bronze objects found in our lakes are, approximately 

as at Peschiéra (p. 227), axes or celts, most 

without any trace of wear, of several types (the shape to 
perfect socket, very common in France, missing in our 

lakes); knives; many sickles; hammers; 

fish hooks; — then, rare swords, little decorated, with small 
handles; daggers, few in number; tips of 

spear and rare arrowheads; — hairpins 

want, less varied and less elegant than those of Lake 

Keeps, and hangs fibulae; bracelets, singularly narrow 
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and none of which is spiral; leg rings; - of the 


coins (allophyles, p. 2i.">) in rings with serrated edges, 
and some handled croissants, which are identical to that 
which was found in the ruins of Tinave (p. 197). 


Gold is very rare in our lake stations from the age of 

bronze, silver is completely lacking. It could be 

although the populations of this age would have been strong 

rich in gold objects, and that during the burning of villages 

they would have all been saved by the inhabitants or taken away 

in the looting. Drop earrings are a job if 

careful and so learned as skillful goldsmiths to whom they were pre- 
felt, barely managed to imitate them. 


We link Romanesque bronzes to the Orient by their al- 

binding, by the small handle of the swords and the small diameter 
bracelets, crescents, coin rings 

and by the ornamental motifs, which are the circles con- 

centric, the wavy line, the triangle, the chevron, and, ra- 
rement, the spiral and the twist. A Cortaillod bracelet 
(Neuchatel) exactly reproduces the Babylonian drawing of 

coins of Sidou (p. 204) x. 


The relations of the inhabitants of our lake resorts with 

the Mediterranean and the Orient also result: from their co- 
raux; — their necklaces made of colored glass beads; - of the 
expensive stone axes that only exist in Asia. 


Pottery from Bronze Age lake stations 

allows us to appreciate the influence that foreign civilization 
exercised on indigenous industry. Compared to those of age 

anterior of the stone, these vases are distinguished by a more 
wide variety of types, and, at least for the smallest, 

by a fine and very homogeneous dough, by the elegance of the shapes 
and by rudiments of designs engraved with the point, which re- 
feature chevrons, triangles, etc. Under the report 

drawings, they are reminiscent of those found in the 

bres of the tumuli of Brittany. 


In Moral Lake, the Montellier station which has snb- 


1 Piiiii/iit*ii, p. I. — * nor, p. :}.j. 
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lived during the three ages, is distinguished by the beauty and 


variety of those of its clay vases that their meanders and 
their other ornaments date from the bronze period. 


They are in every respect far Superior to those of the resorts 

of this same age that we discovered in Lake Sempacb 

and at Unteruhldingen, and indicate, as observed 

Mr. Kellerx, a very ancient center of civilization in the 

country where the great and famous was later to be founded 

city of Avenches. Before becoming a Roman city, Avenches 

had already been the capital of the Ilcletians, and it manufactured 
then in gold coins of the largest type, of which we have re- 
recently found the corner in its ruins. Maybe 

Did Avenches already exist during the Bronze Age; can- 

was it already the main market for tin and am- 

ber north of the Alps; perhaps the real name of Switzerland 
French-speaking region at this early date would it be that of Aventicie. 


For us, Aventicia is the region from where the bronzes are re- 
spread through trade in eastern Switzerland (p. 1 13, 


136, 144), and this hypothesis seems to us confirmed by this 

What does Mr. Keller* say about the bronzes from Lake Uberlingen: "Between 
"these bronzes and those of the pile dwellings of western Switzerland 
"There is not the slightest difference, and one is tempted to 

» believe that both came out in the same way 

" brick. » We would look for this factory near Aven- 

ches or Murten, Bienne or Neuchatel. 


Were these natives of Avenlicie in the Bronze Age 

Celts or Ligurians? We won't say it; but in 

in any case we will report the standing stones and 

the basin blocks of this region, as we do the 

megaliths of France. Bronze objects were found 

under the peulvans around Grandson, and there are 

Similar objects near the erratic blocks of the Jura which 
offer small hollows sometimes connected by channelsx,. 
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The standing stone called Pouéte-Manche, which surrounds a 
enclosure of small blocks1, is very exactly oriented. 


Anticipating our further research, we will say 

that in Switzerland, as in France, Ireland, Scandinavia, 

the two great deities during the Bronze Age were 

the sun, the JBaal of the Semites, to whom sacrifices were offered 
humans on basin stones, erratic blocks or dol- 

mens, and the Moon, the Baaleth or Balthis of these same Sé- 
moths, whose cult is attested by the croissants. The pillars 
probably represented the god of limits, roads 

and commerce rather than the sun (p. 54). 


The two Isis of Arles embolden us to give an orientation 

Phoenician origin to the goddess Naria*, who was worshiped at the time 
of Roman domination at Cressier, between the two lakes of 

Bienne and Neuchatel which are united by Thiéle. That 

goddess is neither Latin, nor Celtic, nor Greek. She is not 

more the divinity of a people or a place of that name, 

and it is only found in Mari near Bern. We will do 

from Naria a Naharia; Naharia would come from the Semitic Nahar, 
river, from which the Greeks made their Nereusx, and the Phoenicians 
established in a country of rivers and lakes will have learned 

for the natives to worship a water goddess, who probably- 

ment was confused with that of the moon, and whose cult will have 
survived the retreat of strangers for a thousand years\ 


"Neuchatel Museum, 1865. 

* The inscription is: NarUr us antia. 

5 Primitive people. t. 1, p. 237. 

"The French dialects contain, it is said, a certain number of words 
Semitic. The introduction into our country has been attributed to the 
Jewish doctors of the Middle Ages. Today the question presents itself ina 
completely new day and it deserves to be studied with some attention 


tion. Two words particularly struck me: cramache and schouél. 


Our readers remember Carséoles and its festival of foxes let loose in 
the arena or in the countryside. Isn't it strange that in Neuchatel a 
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The royal bronze age had passed and made way for 
that of iron when the influence of the Greeks of Marseille 
began to be felt in Switzerland. The first currencies 


Massaliotes or Gauls then crossed the Jura, and 
Etruscan merchants sowed theirs with their sta- 
tuttes along the roads crossing the Alps (p. 1 1 3). 


B. The Western or megalithic Haule. 
1) Bronze with gold and silver. 


Vésone (Péri gueux), center of a vast system of megaliths, immense workshop 
stone tools from the southern hearth of Gallic metallurgy; tin of the San- 
tones; copper and gold from Aquitaine; influence of the Sidonians of Biscaic. — Objects 
e there is copper from Lot and Cadurces. — Bronze objects from the borders. 


Foundries of the northwest coasts, evidence of a Semitic trade in tin. 

Semitic name of the dwarf-smiths of Brittany, Rorrig. Mercury Korrig. — 

Gallic bronzes, their alloy, their age, their species, their similarity to bronzes 
of the Alps, their inferiority to those of Scandinavia. 


Gold objects. — Silver objects; Narbonne and its money trade with 
the Ebro. — The Cisalpine Gauls, their extraordinary wealth in metals and their 
Silver vases. 


Périgord, which Mr. Fournet calls "the classic country 
of old manufactures,” is for western France 

what lake stations are for Switzerland: the only one 
region where we have until now found represented by 
their special products the three ages of stone, copper 
or bronze, and iron. 


In Ecorneboeuf, near Périgueux, there is a real quantity 

astonishing array of weapons and instruments which are all in 

rocks of the region, except for a beautiful axe made of green jasper. 
This is a workshop that represents the Stone Age up to the 

time when trade brought valuable stones from the Orient 

in the Garonne basin. 


This same locality abounds in copper objects and ob- 
1 In single museum near Périgueux contains 5025 stone objects 


cut, of which 3002 are polished axes. Périgord is so rich 
early antiquities. 
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jets of bronze, confused with each other and manipulated 
festively contemporary. In their number there are certain 


ment of very ancient ones, but there are others from the era 
Christian. These are: hardened copper scissors; of the 
libules representing fish, birds, flowers, 

lyres, or objects of brutal obscenity; years- 

coins, some of which served as coins; of the 

Gallic coins; writing styles. These coins, 

like all those of Périgord, are some ante-Roman- 

nes and of the most barbaric kind, the other post-Roman and 
several very beautiful ones. The first offer heads which 

no longer have a human face, strange hairstyles, 

fantastic animals, Semitic or Libyan symbols; 

some are even drawn in the style of cylinders 

Babylonian dres, undoubtedly in imitation of the coins of 
Syracuse arriving via Narbonne in the valleys of the Dor- 
dogne (p. 277). This is the age of bronze and copper diving 
by its roots in that of stone, and continuing its 

(opens up to the time when Home taught the Gauls the art 
describe. 


Finally, Périgord abounds in geodic iron, the four of which 
main clusters are linked together by clusters of 

less important, and these numerous piles of slag appear 
part. partly at least, during the Gallo-Roman era. 


This is the Iron Age which perhaps goes back to the 

half that of bronze, and continues until the End of 

the empire and the invasion of the barbarians. 

However, at Ecorneboeuf there is an obelisk (p. 54), today 

of today broken, which is the center of a system of peulvans se- 
located throughout Périgord. The Peulvans, more in number 

of a hundred, the dolmens, numbering at least eighty, 

the cromlechs, the oscillating stones are placed on 
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In the surroundings of Sarlat is a large number of dol- 

lies, and tradition has it that there was once in these places a^x, 
college of druids Two kilometers from Périgueux, the^ V ' 
Puy-Uauthier valley is strewn with megaliths of all kinds 

kind over an area of one square kilometer. Elsewhere are ^ 


alignments and circles also remarkable for their shape 
than by their extent (p. '"»6)'. 


If we add that the neighboring departments of Gi- 

round, Landes and Lot et Garonne do not count for 

so to speak, no megalithic monument, we will understand 
the historical importance of Périgord, Erorneboeuf and its 
workshops. 


During the Bronze Age, the Petrocorians could not 

receive their tin only from Cornwall by the Santons 

ip. 1 14) and their copper only from Aquitaine (p. 93). L'Aqui- 

in fact, it was the only region of Gaul where people ex- 

ploitait copper grooves in antiquity. Besides the 

\ ray wealth of this country, it was the gold of the country of Tar- 
helles (or Tarbes). Gold lay there on the surface of the ground; we 
collected without much difficulty in shallow pits 

and it was offered in pieces which were sometimes the size of 
fistx. This metal was also abundant in the country of the Tecto- 
m.ages 5, from the Pyrenees to the Cévennes, as well as the au- 
would indicate if necessary the treasures deposited in the great 
temple of Toulouse or buried in the sacred lakes. It seems 

even as the rivers of Gaul then rolled in their 

waters a very large quantity of golden sand*. However the 

Aquitains were Iberians, as their name proves 

of Yascons or Basques, and, like the Iberians, they excelled, 
according to Julius Caesar, in the art of exploiting their mines of 
copper 5. So we assume that they delivered their copper and 

their gold to their neighbors, the Petrocorians. But who had ap- 
took from them the art of working metals? 


1 Note that Uxellodunum who, after the capture of Alésia, supported the 
last eltorts of Gallic independence, is Ussolud on the Dor- 

dogne. — 'Strab. 4, 2. 1. — 'Strab. 4, 1. 13. — 'Diod. 5, 27. Ausonius at 
1st century continues the testimony of Diodorus: Auriferum Tarnem. 

-1 ioiella. v. 165. — * fl Gnll. 3.21. 
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The Aquitains were undoubtedly, towards the south, in relation 

intimate relationships with the Sidonians of Menosea and Amanum, 

Since these Semites had given the name all Asian 

from Atur or Assur to the Adour which waters the country of Tarbelles 

(pp. 1 10). But these Phoenicians certainly made 

also (p. 229), bronzes to exchange them for tin 

of Cornwall. We will therefore say that the retrocorians 

will have received from these Sidonians, through the intermediary of the Aqui- 
tains, the art of melting bronze, and that in their turn they will have it 
taught to other Celtic peoples. The Dordogne valley, 

where was the center of a vast system of megaliths and where 

worshiped the oriental goddess Isis, would thus not be alone- 

"the classic land" of Gallic industry, but the 

home from which the metallurgy of Phoenician bronze would have originated 
widespread in the region between the Garonne, the Rhône 

and the Loire. 


The Bronze Age in this vast region has not yet 

been the subject of a special study, and yet this study does not 

would not be without interest. On the borders of Périgord is the valley 
along the Lot, the homeland of the Cadurces celebrated by their paintings, 
and in this valley, which is covered with megaliths, we have 

found under the dolmens several swords and daggers in 

copper. Doesn't this copper contain some tin? 

Or is it actually pure, and would prove that the copper of 

Aquitaine would have been worked by the Gauls before the arrival 
Sidonians in Biscay? — In the neighboring department of 

Tarn et Garonne, through which passed one of the great roads of 

tin trade, the jayanliéres delivered objects in 

bronze, joined to flint axes, to necklaces in co- 

skittles, debris from the deceased's war horse; in par- 

particular, a small bronze disc heavily mixed with tin, 

which had been part of a belt (p. 69). 


We cross Saintonge, Limousin, Poitou without 
meet a single bronze foundry. To our right he 
is one in Nivernais, which we leave aside. 
But entering Armorique, Maine et Loire, Cal- 
Vadoz, Manche, Morbihan each offer us one. 
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and the Côtes du Nord two. Then the Breta 'ne is very special- 

rich in bronze celts. Let us add that a large 

goddess had a temple in Rennes with an architecture that we 

called Egyptian, and that the statue of Quinipili is said to represent 
present Isis. 


These foundries, which seem to be multiplying towards the coasts of 
the sea, attest to the importance of the trade that the Armo- 

Yanks did with Cornwall. But there would have been, 

according to us, in these remote regions, no trade in e- 

tain nor the manufacture of bronze without the Sidonians of Ris- 
caie and the Gaditans, and linguistics confirm our 

assumption. 


In Brittany, we call korr, korrig, dwarves, sor- 

iers who inhabit the dark and mysterious dolmens and make 
counterfeit money. Who are these korr? In Greece an- 

tick as in present-day Africa (p. 13), blacksmith is 

synonymous with sorcerer, and the Scandinavians have metamorphosed 
in their imagination into dwarven wizards the blacksmiths of 
Finnish breed. These korr are therefore in a way the om- 

bres of ancient metal workers of Celtic race, who 

formed like a kind of mysterious freemasonry 

laughing. If we claimed to find in these korr the fundamentals 
their Phoenicians and their brotherhoods, we would be accused without 
doubt about pushing our Semitism to excess. And yet 

koi;r is in Hebrew the proper term for digging, exploiting 

mines, and for crucible, melting furnace. 


In Lyon, according to a Latin inscription, Mercury was worshiped 
Corig: Mercury, the god of arts and commerce, who since 

the arrival of the Phoenicians became the great divinity of the Gau- 
them and brought Apollo Belenus into the shadows or the sun 

leil; Corig, the Phoenician god of metallurgy, the Vulcan 

Gallic. 


The bronze industry had spread over the entire surface 

of Gaul. The Gallic bronzes are a mixture of intention- 

nel of copper and tin with natural impurities of iron, 

of, lead and zinc. The most common alloy is here again 

from 10 to H @ o tin. Thus the celts of the north of France, of 
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the Somme, the Oise, the Maine et Loire, the Calvadoz, the 
Morbihan gives on average 87 copper, 9 tin, 3 iron. 

Eighteen hatchets enclosed in a bronze boiler, 

were an alloy of 86.85 copper and 14.15 tin. But other- 

Very analyzes have provided figures for tin which are very 
highest: 19. 20. 21. 24, while a sword of the 

Seine-Inférieure, very simple sword, little decorated, but with a 
beautiful style, is 97 copper and 3 tin. Less of these excesses 
or in addition have no reason to surprise us after the phe- 
identical nomena of Romanesque bronzes and bronzes 

transapennines (p. 307), and there is in any case beyond doubt that 
Gallic bronzes are made of copper and tin without 

lead or zinc. 


The Gallic bronzes, as well as the coppers, scattered in very 
large number over the entire surface of France, are found, 
here in peat bogs, there in open fields, elsewhere in 

tombs or under megaliths. The age of these objects is 

often uncertain. Some are mixed with antiques 

Gallo-Roman; but we can relate to the period of 

bronze the swords, the celts, the daggers, that it is not 
rare to find under standing stones with knives 

and flint axes. 


France offers us the same types of objects in 

bronze which are already familiar to us from the lake stations 
of French-speaking Switzerland and by those of Lake Garda. These are: 
swords that we recognize as Phoenician in the 

smallness of their handle, the elegance of their work and 
their alloy of 10% tin; — other swords, of the same 

style, but coarser and whose alloy varies greatly; 

— daggers; celts with or without fins, with or 

without a side ring, which is frequently found in dozens, 

by the hundreds, in one place, under trees or in 

the countryside; — bracelets, solid or hollow, of shapes 

very varied; — fibulae; — sewing needles; — 

razors, which were sharpened with a hammer; — rings in 

brass wires, which we take for coins. 


The Gallic bronzes also achieve little of the elegance of 
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those from the North, as well as the bronzes from the Jura and the Po. All of them 
are poorer in different species than those of the 

Scandinavia, and within the limits of the same species, less 

varied in their forms, less rich in ornamentation, 

less finished, less elegant. All of them also have as their main principle 
beautiful ornamental patterns of symmetrical lines. We 

we attribute to the last times of the Bronze Age or to that 

iron fibulae from Périgord representing birds, as well as 

that the fibula surmounted by a bird found in the canton 

de Yaud, that the bird's head pins of the surroundings of 

Lake Constance, and that the Etruscan fibula decorated with an oi- 

bucket, which comes from Cremona (comp. p. 234). 


Gold is too valuable for scarcity to take effect. 

The status of gold antiques proves nothing against wide use 

that the Gauls made of this metal. The ancients tell us 

* that not only women, but men use it 

were used as ornaments, and they made bracelets from them 

which they wore around their arms and hands, chains 

massive necklaces for the neck, prize rings and even leather 

rases *. » We found in the tumuius some objects in 

gold, among others the two beautiful necklaces of Plouharnel (Car- 
nac) probably having belonged to a high priest. 


Gaul at the time of Diodorus or rather of Posidonius does not 
produced no money, and it was only since the conquest 

of the country by Julius Caesar that the Rutenes and the Gabales 
exploited their silver mines (in Rouergue and Ge- 

vaudan)'. However, the oldest coins of Gaul 

are those in silver from Narbonne with those from Aquitaine 

in gold, and the Tectosages had the custom of making an offering 
to their gods masses of silver as well as gold which they 
deposited in temples or thrown into sacred lakes. 

This is how in Toulouse the Romans found fifteen 

a thousand talents of gold and silver5. Gold, as we have said, comes from 


1 diode. 5, 27. Strab 4. 4. 5. — ¢ Diod. 5, 27. Sirab. 4.2. 2. Comp. 


Pliny. Hisi. nat.. 33. 20. — 'Sirab. 4, 1. 13. 
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born from the country. even Tectosages and Aquitaine (p. 313). 

But the money could only arrive from Spain through the 

merce, and the only possible route between Spain and Toulouse 

or Narbonne is the one which follows the sea, and which goes around 
its eastern end the binding and impassable wall of 

Pyrenees. We have also linked (p. 291), from time immemorial 

culés from the Bronze Age, Narbonne, “the great market of 

Gauls, » by the silver route to the Sidonian basin of the Ebro 

and to the primitive Tartesse, as we had already united her to 
Bordeaux spoke of the tin route (p. 110). This explains the year- 
famous celebrity of Narbonne, which we trace back to the 

centuries when the maritime area was still occupied by Ligu- 

res such as the Elyscians of whom this city was the main 

city. This further explains the semi-fabulous existence of 

liberis or Pyrenees which, under Augustus, was already nothing more than a 
insignificant town. It was located on the Ter, at the foot 

of this chain of the Pyrenees famous in mythical ages 

by its torrents of molten silver, and it will have grown and 
declined with the trade in this metal which took place between 
Tortose and Narbonne, and whose vicissitudes we are unaware of. 


An indication, undoubtedly very weak, of the extension of the 
trade of silver in the Gauls, these are the garnishes of 
Silver spears found with flint arrowheads 

and with solid gold rings and necklaces in the big 

and high tumulus of a Gallic chief at Carnoét (Qnimperlé, Fi- 
nistere). 


The Gauls offered during the Bronze and Iron Ages 

the singular spectacle of a profusion of precious metals 

in the hands of peoples whose civilization did not exceed 

not or even barely reached that of the Peruvians and 

Mexicans. Polybius* describes the Gauls of the Po plains 

living in villages without walls, having no beds 

that the lawn, cultivating the land without private property, is 
feeding on the flesh of their numerous flocks and possessing 


"2y 17: 
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nevertheless pleasing in their poverty a very great abundance 
golden dance. If we add up the figures in Livy 1 


tributes that these same Gauls paid to the Romans 

defeated in five wars, we arrive at the fabulous sum 

of 247 pounds weighing and 1,171 gold necklaces, of 772,340 pounds 
weighing in silver, in coin (bigats), in bars, in vases 

of less crude work <i than it is ordinarily * and of 

1,131,000 pounds weighing of copper or bronze (these). If the 

Roman coins in the hands of the Gauls are the fruit of 

their happy wars in Italy, their vases indicate a 

fairly advanced indigenous metallurgy. Had they taken this 

industry of transalpine Gaul? Or had they learned it 

of the Etruscans of the Po, themselves disciples of the Philistines 
of Adria? Did they exploit the copper mines of Bergamo and 

of Arnavasso, the gold mines of Taurins and Salasses? 

But where did the money come from? No doubt Car- 

metal paths or Transylvania. How else 

Is it true that neither the terramares nor the pile dwellings of Gaul 
cisalpine do not contain the slightest silver object? 


iS'i The megftlithefl. 

The raised stones, most of them cut with metal chisels. 

The dolmens, contemporary with the surface layers of the cut flint caves 
and piclon pile dwellings; dating from the oldest race and a Celtic race. 
Dolmen-altars, tuinulus and mounds of Poitou. Similar dolmens of Quercy and 
the Saintongc. Dolmens worked with metals, even with iron. All, poor 


in bronzes, and coarse pottery. 


Celtic dolmens and Ligurian dolmens. Evidence of several immigrations 
Libyans in the south of the (“aules. 


Geographical distribution of dolmens. Inner zone, formed anterior- 

ment to Phoenician trade. Maritime zone, owing on the contrary to this trade 
its most beautiful megaliths. 

The Gallic megaliths, which are the subject of great con- 

tests and on which science has not yet established 

his opinion, would in my opinion date from the last days of 


"31, 49; 33, 23 and 37; 36. 40. 
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the Stone Age, would have been erected in large part 
during the Bronze Age, and would have seen their numbers increase 
still grow during that of iron. 


Let us first say a few words about standing stones and their 
long story. 


Among the standing stones, there are some brutes: these are the 
older; there are some in granite which are rough-hewn: they 
necessarily assume the metal tool. 


The first include rocks in their number 

which are blocks and not pillars; shapeless masses, 

round, square, and not natural columns. These are 

the carneillous (p. 51): such as the Toulinguet alignment. 


The Peulvans and the menhirs were, almost entirely, I 
believe, shaped by man. The fact is not in doubt for 

the quadrangular, triangular, fusiforml menhirs, and 

much more so for those who have been sculpted 

such as the quadrangular granite menhir of Plouarzel 

or Kerloaz (p. 54). I wouldn't understand how the na- 

ture alone would have provided the authors with alignments 
of Carnac eleven thousand pillars, most of which are thinner 
at one end than at the other. 


We have already said (p. 71) that we draw up 
core of the menhirs under Hadrian, at least seven centuries later 
the Bronze Age, and fourteen after the Stone Age x. 


1 We will cite as examples: 


Menhir of Gandouit (Argentan, Orne), 4 meters high; the four 
be distinct faces and angles corresponding to the four cardinal points. 


Menhir of Locmarinker (Morbihan), the largest known; broken into 
quarry pieces; 19 meters long; fusiform; diameter of two 


meters towards the middle, and the ends ending in a point. 


Peulvan de la Garenne (Chateaudun, Eure et Loir), triangular in shape 
gular and pyramidal. 


Peulvan from Saint-Laurent-sur-Gorre (Rochechouart, Haute-Vienne), 
triangular, with three vertical mortises. 


x At the foot of the granite menhir of Saint-Samson, which is thirty feet 
in height (but not his), lay a cone and an iron ring. 
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But it is the dolmens that especially call 
our attention. 


In the caves of Poitou is a Superficial layer 

which is separated by stalagmites from a lower deposit of bone 
reindeer and knapped flint. In this surface layer 

where the reindeer no longer reappears, are polished axes, of ma- 
magnificent stone knives and coarse black pottery 

res. However, according to MM. Brouillet and Meillet, these same friends 
ries, these same knives, these same axes are found 

in the dolmens of Poitou. They are therefore contemporary with 
Page of the polished ax, and as never discovered 

under them and around them the slightest debris of urus, we must 
add that they date from the later days of the Celtic Age or 

times of transition between this age and that of bronze. 


In Bas—Poitou, dunes cover villages which 

date from the earliest periods of the Middle Ages and which 

are themselves superimposed on substructions and debris 

Gallo-Roman; these remains are in turn in the dolmens, 

which finally rest on the natural ground *. Here the ages of the ca- 
vernes are missing, and the story begins with the dolmens. 

But the dolmens, which some archaeologists incline to at- 

to pay tribute to an anonymous race older than the Celts, 

are separated by nothing from the Gallo-Roman era in this 

precious chronometer from Gallic antiquity. They are therefore 

the works of the only people who have inhabited Poitou since 

the most ancient times up to the century of conquest 

of the country by Julius Caesar, and this people is that of the Pictons, 
which is Celtic. 


In the ancient Gulf of Pictons, rivers eventually 

their alluvium transformed into a marsh (the Vendéen marsh), 

the ancient shore and certain rocks which formerly were islets, 
present ridges of an artificial ground which suppose 

pile dwellings. This soil, which reaches up to two meters 

depth, contains in its lower layer a number 

infinite debris of poorly baked earth, which cannot be explained 


1 Dr Lonjuiemnr, Report, p. 8. 


he 
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than by numerous pottery, and which in any case comes from 

are the oldest inhabitants of these maritime stations. 

But who are these inhabitants? Without a doubt the Pictons 

dunes. Because the vases of the pile dwellings are entirely similar- 
bable to those of the dolmens and those of the upper layers 

caves Is it not obvious that the Pictons, who have 

erected the dolmens of Poitou, were the founders of these 

pottery villages, and the last inhabitants of bone caves 

lands which border the rich valleys of the country? 


These same dolmens of Poitou are altars and not 

tombs. They are well clns (p. GG); these are rooms 

in large upright stones which serve as supports for one or 

two huge slabs. But these slabs, carefully oriented 

(p. 3 1 0), most of them have channels, small symmetrical hollows, 
shallow basins with spillways. Then, the supposed 

are surrounded by a ridge of earth or stones which r:'a 

never covered the slabs or the altar, and which seems intended to 
facilitate access to priests. Finally, human bones 

who lie in the room are still scattered in a complete 

disorder and never form a complete skeleton (p. G9). 

Up to three layers of these bones have been counted, separated by 
so many beds of flat stones. These bones are clearly 

those of human victims. They were not burned. With 

of them are pots of coarse and poorly cooked earthenware, containing 
ning of the phalanges of the fingers of the feet and hands; of the 
flint from primitive work, pretty arrowheads in 

flint, bone daggers, limestone necklace beads, 

and some very rare polished axes. The dolmen is surrounded 

of a dry stone enclosure, undoubtedly marking the 

limit of the consecrated land. ' 


The tumulus, on the contrary, contain in the chamber 
sepulchral, one or more skeletons always complete. 

stretched out or seated, sometimes arranged like the rays of a 
circle *. Near each body is a vase or an axe. 


e De Longuemar, Report, p. 31. 


* Thus, in a tumulus back of Antigny (nrrond. of Monltmorillon, 
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In the room are also large stone knives 
with arrowheads, etc. 


In these tumulus and dolmens are usually, in 

large number of animal bones, belonging to the 
species that live today in France. These are where 
remains of funeral meals, or food intended for 

dead, or sacrifices offered either to the gods or to 
manes. 


The tombs of Poitou are, some of the recognized dolmens 

born to their disordered human bones, the others 

burial mounds with entire skeletons. We don't know the destination 
nation of those who hide no bones and who are 

included in series of stone enclosures. 


Among the polished axes found in the oldest 

burials from Poitou, some are in saussurite from the Alps, 

the others in rocks or varieties of rocks which do not exist, 

it is said that in India: sardonyx, light green or white jade, stone 
of touch which is neither that of Western Europe, nor that of 

of Lydia. The first are for us an index of the 

tin trade that the Santons did with our 

French-speaking Switzerland (p. 114); the latter assume relationships 
mercantile relations between the Pedestrians and the Sidonicns of the Ebro 
and Biscay or the Gaditans. Both of them wait 

try that these tombs are from the Bronze Age, which is the 

of the trade in valuable stones and tin (p. 298 and 308). 


The distinction so simple and so plausible that MM. 

Brouillet and Meillet established for Poitou between the dol- 
men-altar and the tumulus with sepulchral chamber, contradicted 
the generally accepted opinion which makes any dolmen a 


towards the walls. This arrangement of the bodies is, moreover, not 

particular to Poitou. It was found near Crozon (Châteaulin. 

Finistère), in a satile tumulus serving as a burial place for five 

quantity of corpses which formed several bunk beds, and which 

all had their heads in the center and their feet towards the circumference (according to 
a letter from Mr. Letourneux). In the tumulus of Condé-sur-Laizon 

(Falaise, Calvados), under a beehive-shaped vault made of rubble, 

were ten female skeletons, with their feet turned toward the center. 

be ; but it appears that they were seated and leaning against the wall. 
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tomb. But what they observed in their country, they re- 
produced in other regions of megalithic Gaul. 

Thus in the country of Cadurces or the department of I.ot, 
we found in the 52 dolmens that we excavated, bones 

human elements most often placed without order, with 

stone arrows and axes, pottery fragments 

coarse, ovoid ornaments, discs, cylinders 

in stone or bone, perforated valves of cardiu m (p. 298), 
and some long copper daggers (p. 314). A dolmen 

on a conical mound contained no bones inside 

ments or objects of art; but the hut contained ten tombs 
with around twenty skeletons, and in these tombs a 

only contained charred bones. Everything therefore indicates that at 
the Cadurces as among the Pedestrians the dolmen was an au- 
such, and that in the centuries of dolmens burial was the 
unique or usual mode of burial. 


In Charente-Inférieure, the excavations carried out in the 
dolmens have similarly provided only a few bones 

humans (and not skeletons?), with flint axes 

and fragments of coarse pottery. 


However, the copper daggers from the Lot, the slabs with 

Poitou dolmen basins and stone axes 

oriental of the ancient tombs of this same province 

firmly establish that the dolmens, which occupy us 

here especially, have passed from the age of the eelt to that of the 
metal without changing shape or undoubtedly destination. 

This is confirmed by: 


the dolmens of the whole of France with hollows, basins and rivers 
goles; 


those which are, on their upper slab (p. 69) or on one 
Side slabs1, pierced right through with a hole made of 
man's hand; 


those who offer sculptures, drawings more or 
less formless and mainly alphabetical characters; 


' Thus the dolmen of Trie-le-Chatean (Oise), with its round hole of 
Oh m. 40th. in diameter, pierced almost at the center of the earth at the bottom of the 
bottom stone. This particularity is said to be unique in France. 
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those, perhaps more numerous than one might think, who 

have their slabs too plain on one of their faces, or the surface 
ble too regularly square, oblong, circular, for 

to be the work of nature alone; 


the two dolmens around Rochefort (Saintonge or 

country of the Santons), both made up of a district of 
rock in which a trough of 75 centimeters was cut 
depth, and which is covered by a flat stone; 


several of the loose stones judging from those 

from England; that of Chez Barrat (Clermont, Puy de 

Dome) is surrounded by notches “obviously made by 

the hand of men with the intention of putting it in balance 
bre” (p. 55). 


We even have more than one direct proof that among 

the dolmens of France there are, like the Stonehenge, which 
postdate the use of iron. Thus, in the district- 

ment of Châteaudun (Eure et Loir), near Planche-de- 
Beaumont, is a gigantic dolmen, circular in shape, 

whose table has two small holes around its edge in 

each of which is a broken piece of iron, and under the qua- 
druple dolmen of Roscoff (Morlaix, Finistère), a blade in 
oxidized iron lay next to a six-inch ax in 

bronze. 


It is also incontestable that the dolmens and lu- 

mulus of France are singularly poor in objects in 

metal '. It seems that the Gauls were making too much of a fuss 
of their bronze weapons to place them in the grave 

of theirs, or that the mounds were raised rather in honor 

born of high priests as well as kings and heroes. But the 

axes made of oriental stones, attached to a few necklaces and 
gold bracelets, are enough to place these monuments at the age 


1 Ua very extraordinary fact, which links the Bronze Age to that of the Ca- 
vernes, this is the find made by Mr. Lartet in the Laugerie cave 
(Dordogne) of a bronze fragment similar to those which escape from 
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Phoenician trade and metallurgy; what confirm- 
if necessary, necklaces of glass and amber would be made, which sup- 


establish relations with the Baltic and with the Orient. We 
would also say that the same mismatch that had struck us 

in the Po plains (p. 228), reproduces here between these 

metal or stone objects worked with remarkable care- 

quable, and the pottery that accompanies them. This pottery is 
kneaded and modeled by hand, offers no representation 

of organic beings, no emblematic sign, and is not or- 

born only from straight and curved lines combined with 

dotted linesx. 


Just as the dolmens do not all date from the same 

age, Likewise they are not all the work of the same 

breed. The dolmen-altars of Gaul are linked to those of the 
North Europe; the borders, on the contrary, which cover 

one or more skeletons, were built by the same 

people than the trough dolmens of the Atlas, which we have 
reported to the Peresians of Libya or Getulians. 


It has been assumed that these trough dolmens of Tarn et Garonne 

came from a branch of the Celtic race, which would have 

crossed the Mediterranean and populated the Atlas. But we do not con- 
there is no tradition favorable to this hypothesis, while 

that it is tradition itself that leads us from Libya 

in Spain, the Balearic Islands, Sardinia. Archaeology, 

his side, finds at Pilate the T stones of the Balearic Islands and 
Libya (p. 253 and 254, 275, 280). 


But these bileliths and these jaytiéres are not the only ones 
indications of the presence of African and Oriental populations 
tales towards the south of Gaul. We will also mention: in Calés 
(Arles, Bouches du Rhône), the caves cut into the rock 

to the southern exposure, forming five and six floors, and offering 
the most complete analogy with the caves of Ipsica in Sicily, 

which are in turn linked to those of the Troglodytes of Africa. 


1 The same pottery is found in the dolmens of Great Britain. 
tagne. 
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that and Asia (p. 355). Like life in caves 
assumes a hot climate, we will similarly attribute to 
tribes bringing this kind of life from south to north: 


the eleven localities of Haute-Loire where caves were used 
dwellings of the ancient inhabitants of the country, and the caves 
vaulted with lateral branches and wells, from Soumans (Bous-— 
bag, Hollow). Finally, it is impossible to relate to the race 
Celtic the Trou-des—Fées of Aix. This name is given to 
open-air rooms, dug into the rock, joined together 

to others by underground corridors, having walls 

which overhang like silos, covered by 

large stones which perhaps make it a dark temple and 
mysterious, and in no way resembling the monuments 

religious ments of the Druids. 


We will therefore assume that from Africa and the Italian islands 

and Spanish arrived on the coasts of Gaul from the tri- 

bus belonging to several Libyan peoples: Troglodytes 

raising neither pillars nor dolmens; Numidians erecting 

bileliths; Gaetuli building dolmens with troughs, but 

not erecting peulvans; at least there are none in 

the homeland of the jayantiéres. These children from the south will have met- 
brought the children of the northeast, the Celts, to the middle region 

of this France where the North and the South touch, mingle 

and harmonize. 


History confirms our hypothesis by placing in the 

Gauls two distinct races, the Celts brothers of the Germans 

and Scandinavians, and Ligurians, whom she is inclined to believe 
Libyans. 


Archaeology, for its part, as we have seen, has discovered 

in stone age caves two types of skulls 

very distinct, one of which would be Celtic and the other Ligurian (p. 297). 
This same science comes, with the help of botany, from 

to note a fact as curious as it is unexpected. According to Mr. 0s- 

wald Heer', the inhabitants of Swiss pile dwellings, from 

1 The plants of the pala/ittes (in German), of which M Relier gave nn 
extracted in its Sixth Report. 
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the most ancient times, would not have cultivated rye 
of Eastern Europe and Gaul (p. 226), but wheat and 
barley, and the varieties of barley and wheat specific to Italy 


regional and Egypt; not hemp nor our flax 

common, but the flax of Egypt and the countries of the South; without 
talk about Nile millet, poppy depicted on the coins of 

Smyrna and Metapontum, and an extinct variety of peas which 

reminds us of Libyan peas (p. 270). But what cannot, 

seems to leave no doubt about the southern origin of 

the primitive population of Switzerland is that by coming to 

settle north of the Alps, she had taken with her cereals 

the Centaurea cyanus of which Sicily is the homeland, and the Silene 
cretica who today no longer believes in Switzerland or Germany 
magne, and which is on the contrary common in the basin of the 
Mediterranean. This southern race would be that of the Ligurians, and 
as, in the time of Herodotus, Ligurians lived below 

sus, north of Marseille (p. 1 i2), we could suppose 

that in the fifth century the natives of Switzerland had not 

not yet been replaced by Celts, by the Helve- 

well, or at least that the news of this revolution was not 

not reached Greece. By substituting for the fifth 

century the seventh or eighth, we would agree 

the history with the archeology that brings spelled and 

oats (without rye) and Celtic bean on the edges of 

our lakes towards the end of the Bronze Age. 


The Ligurians without dolmens would therefore have occupied the coast, 
from the Arno to the Pyrenees, Piedmont and perhaps, under the name 
Libues and Sicanes, the entire Po basin; the French Alps 

çaises with their Rhône valley, and the entire Swiss plateau 

The Ligurians with Jayantiéres would have settled in the plains 

of the Garonne; but, as far as extend towards the center and 

the west of Gaul their trough dolmens? this is what we 

we have not been able to discover in the works of archaeological scholars 
gees who took special care of the megaliths. 


Dolmens with troughs or without troughs, altars, temples, far- 
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lion; for, within the very limits of the megalithic Ga ale, they 
are lacking in the Cévennes where harsh mountaineers lived 
gnards, while they abound in the plains and valleys 

the most fertile. 


They are distributed over two very distinct zones: that 
of the interior valleys and that of the Atlantic coasts. 


a) The first of these zones has its focus in the valley of 

Lot, where there are no fewer than five hundred dolmens. De- 

spanning a vast hemisphere, it extends to the east through the valleys 
linked to Aveyron (1 25 dolmens), Tarn and Gard, as far as 

in Ardéche (dolmens law), towards the north through the valleys of the 
Dordogne (100 dolmens), Charente, Sèvre mor- 

taise, Vienne (92 dolmens), Creuse and Indre, 

up to those of Sarthe, Loir, Eure and 

Orne. 


These valley dolmens are arranged as if on the shelves 

of a circle of which the Cévennes would be the center, and are 
very rare on the banks of the Garonne, few in number even 
on those of the Loire. They were therefore built by 
peoples who originally lived isolated, each 

along its river, and did no trade or between 

them, nor by the great rivers with foreigners. The mode 
distribution of these dolmens would thus confirm what we 
We deduced from their flint tools and their pottery: 

this type of altar predates the Bronze Age and the arri- 
The Phoenicians came to Gaul. 


But these valley peoples were able over time to take- 

take part in the metal trade and do not give up 

build dolmens. There are certainly dolmens which 

are related to the long avenues of pillar-lamps 

(p. 312) and chirons (p. 53). We believel*x*4 that these aisles 

do not follow the valleys, but cross them, that they re- 

1 The megaliths of Poitou are grouped on the shores of the Ocean and 
along the watercourses, according to MM. Baudry and de Longuemar. Others 
archaeologists say on the contrary that the megaliths from the center of the 
France are most of them lost on arid plateaus and in 

forests. The question deserves examination. 
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link to each other over the hills and pla- 
levels which separate them, and that they mark the routes of 
bronze trade. 


b) The maritime zone has its center in Brittany, of which 

today the three peninsular departments have 

still more than eight hundred dolmens and tumulus, and it extends 
in the northwest to the Orne, in the south to the Gironde. 


The two areas of the dolmens of the coast and those of the valleys 
They seem to merge in Saintonge and Vendée. 

But they are very distinct north of the Loire, where a real 

desert separates them. Between the eight hundred monuments of the Bre- 
tagne and the seventy dolmens of Sarthe, Loir and 

Eure, the two departments of Mayenne and Ile-et- 

Vilaine only has six. 


The dolmens of the maritime zine, as well as the menhirs 
who accompany them, are located not on the heights 

which dominate the shore from afar, but on the coast itself, 
on the points and promontories, on the islands. 


It seems to us that the monuments of the maritime zone are 
distinguished from those of the valleys by their multitude, by 
their large dimensions, by the richness and beauty of the 
objects that they contain, by their sculptures and by the shapes 
varied of their associations. 


no doubt part of these megaliths, of these tumulus, 

of these dolmens, can come from peoples who have resources 

food from the sea would have attracted and fixed on the coasts 
your at the same time when their brothers cultivated the valleys 
from the interior, and where no commerce was yet circulating 
life in Gaul. But ichthyophages are usually 

nary the poorest, the most miserable, the most healthy 

lives of all men, and maritime trade alone 

can explain the magnificent megaliths of the Armori- 

caines of the Atlantic. 


The oldest trade that took place along these 

coasts, can only be for us that of the Semites of the 
Biscay with the countries of tin and amhre. The dolmens 
of the maritime zone would therefore be mainly posted- 
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laughter in the thirteenth century, where the Phoenicians stood for 
first time ventured on the waves of the Atlantic (p. 127). 


Let's try to reconstruct with archeology and history 
the origins and development of civilization on the 
oceanic coasts of Gaul. 


3} History of civilization and religion. 


The OsismieiH; Toulinguet monument; legend of Is. The Yenéles; vessels; 
currencies; precious stones from the Alps and Asia; industry ; countless and 
magnificent megaliths, 5 strange designs, with inscriptions; Carnac. The Namnets. 
Pedestrians. The Santoas. 


Primitive religion of the Gauls. Semitic element. The sun, Aries, Leo, and the 
moon, lsis; mile and female principles. Geniuses. Typhoon. Human sacrifices. — 
Mysterious cult in darkness. — Hooded statuette. 


Druidry without monuments. 


Our Phoenicians of Biscay, searching in the 

north, tin and amber, passed back and forth on their 

tall vessels along the Gallic banks. The natives 

were Japhethites, Aryas, who had taken from Asia 

all the seeds of civilization. Their genius, which was in- 
slept, woke up to the sight of foreign ships stopping 

were in their ports1. These children who were called to 
giants came and broke their swaddling clothes; they rushed 
on the great sea following the strangers, their canoes 
came high-sided buildings, and the ichthyopagus 
transformed into a trading race, rich and powerful. 


This metamorphosis first took place among the Osis- 

mine, who inhabited the extremity of Armorica and possessed 
had excellent ports. They went to the Cassiterides Islands 
take the tin that they delivered to the Phoenicians of Biscay. 


1 MH Martin, in his History of France, says the same (vol. 1, 

p. 9) that “the genius of the Gauls was awakened by the Phoenicians, these great 
propagators of material civilization in the ancient world, these na- 

tireless vigils who were the first to teach peaceful exchanges 

facts of trading to naturals accustomed to meeting only to 

combat. » 
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Among the countless megaliths of the land of the Osismians 

or Finistére, there would be a sharing to be made between those who 
date back to the ancient centuries when this native people flourished 
vigeurs, and those from the Iron Age such as the Ros- dolmen 
cofT. We will rank among the first the monument of 

Toulinguet, which is the most remarkable in Brittany after 

that of Carnac. Its high antiquity results from the nature 

of the blocks of which it is composed: these are not pillars 

(p 320), but shapeless rocks 10 to 13 feet in 

base on this much height. They are, moreover, very unequal; 

the largest weighs 200,000 pounds. Towards the coast, on a land 
plain and arid rain, inclined to the south by a gentle slope, are 
HO or 61 blocks placed in a row, in the east and west direction, 
at equal distances over 1800 feet in length. On this 

main line fall perpendicularly, separated from each other 

on the other by a distance of about 900 feet, two others 

lines each composed of 1 2 masses similar to the previous ones 
teeth, and running straight to the north. Distance figures 

and those of the blocks which are multiples of each other, 
certainly have a symbolic value, and suppose, with 

the orientation of the monument, a fairly advanced civilization. 


We also relate to the Osismians a myth 

diluvian 1 which will have been entered into the vague tradition of their 
ancient power: the myth of the city of Is, which was located 

in the current bay of Douarnénez and which was suddenly 

submerged because of the corruption of its inhabitants. 


When the Sidonian road to the Ebro was closed and 

that of the Garonne opened, the Veneti of Morbihan, 

closest to the Gironde, will have attracted to them all the com- 
Merce of Armorica, and the Osismians will have returned to 

the shadow. History does not know the thalassocracy of the Veneti 
than on the day of their ruin. Julius Caesar, who brought them the 
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on those who sailed in these parts, and of their heavy 
vessels which had the stern and the bow very high, the 
almost flat hull (p. 2G2), skin sails, benches 
attached by iron rods, and iron cables for the 

anchors x, 


The only testimony that we could invoke in favor 

vor of the immense extension of Venetian trade, this 

are their medals of the type of the androcephalus, which we find 
scattered not only in Gaul, but in Thuringia and 

in Hungary. 


In the tombs of the Veneti as in those of the 

Pedestrians (p. 323) are axes and necklaces in turquoise- 
its, in callaisx, in jade from Central Asia and India, and in 
Alpine jasper. Indications of a double trade by the Loire 
with central Europe, and via Narbonne or Gadés with 

the East. 


The Veneti worked stone with rare perfection. 

tion. The mound of Saint Michel, near Carnac, contained 
among other things, eleven jade celts of admirable purity 
shape and twenty-six very small tremolite celts. Not far 
of Vannes, in the Rhuys peninsula, an immense tumu- 

lus, tomb of a high priest, delivered to those who 

open (in addition to necklaces and bracelets in jasper, 
agathe, in crystal, which were so many priestly ornaments 
rate), around thirty jade or tremolite celts, one of which 
weighs no less than two and a half kilograms: it is the 
largest stone ax known. The excavations 

very recent from the Montagne de la Fée, near Locmaria- 
ker, gave eighty-three celts in tremolite, thirteen 


"II. sth. 3, 8-14. Strab. 4, 4. 1. We will recall here that at the time 

d Annihal the Gauls of the Rhône crossed the river on simple mo- 

noxyles, and that at the time of Julius Caesar the Helvetians crossed the 
Saône on rafts and boats (Julius Caesar, B. gall. 1, 12). We 
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in jade, one of which, “perfectly preserved, shows by the ex- 
which is the elegance of its forms a truly advanced art,” 

and nine magnificent jasper pendants, some of which 

some are as big as eggs. 


We judge the prosperity of the Veneti as that of 

of the Osismians by the immense number and variety of their 
megaliths. Morbihan and Finistére stand out in this 

with regard to all other regions of France. The com- 

Mercy of the Semites explained by its historical consequences 
as Gallic archaeology. 


Already even the Veneti began to sculpt their 
megaliths. The menhir of Kerloaz (Finistére) has on its two 
faces a round boss carved by human hands (p. 54). 


In the Locmariaker dolmen, on the lower part of 

the table, are round and symmetrically placed holes, of 

45 millimeters in diameter, in the symbolic number of seven. 

Les Pierres Plattes, covered avenue of sixty-three feet 

in length, offer on five carved stones chevrons 

(which was mistaken for a branch of fern), the sickle 
long-handled, circle, crescent and other symbols 

oriental. These symbols have here for us a very great 

importance, because they are very common on mounts 

Gallic naies, and that they thus solidly connect the Gauls 

from historical times to the people who built the 

dolmens. Other sculptures, on the contrary, are so strange, 

so unheard of, that one would be tempted to attribute them to some race 
unknown and anonymous. But they are no less revered 

yours and celtics. Near Dariorigum (today Vannes), 

capital of the Veneti, is the island of Gavrinniz with its famous 
tumulus of piled stones, which has an elliptical shape, 

thirty feet in elevation, three hundred and ninety percent 

tower at its base, and which hides an avenue of forty-seven feet 
in length, without any remains of human bones, 

my or utensils. The granite slabs of the walls are 

covered with very protruding relief sculptures, despite the 
hardness of the stone. These are, with a few cells and three ser- 
pents, flexuous and parallel lines, concentric or 
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parabolic, describing chevrons, interlacings, 

ellipses, semi-circles, corners, frames, 

rows of zigzags. A recently excavated dolmen 

the moors of the Ko farm (Morbihan), offered the same 
indefinable lines, sometimes resembling a 

huge snake coiling around itself, sometimes at 

corners sinking into each other. This dolmen is 

moreover very Celtic by its channel which conducted the blood 
in sacred vessels, and by the imprint of the rings of 
intended to restrain the victims. In Tumiac, straight lines and 
curves, engraved on the walls of the tumulus chamber, 

do not resemble anything, not even those of Gavrinniz; 

but with these lines is figured a double row necklace, which 
is obviously Celtic. On the Crach dolmen (between 

Carnac and Auray) are traced the figure of an axe, and a 
series of hooks that one would be tempted to take for 

numbers or letters. 


The drawings of Gavrinniz and Rô, which we will find 

in a cairn in Ireland, raise serious questions about 

cheological. They are not seen on the left-hand medals. 

laws; but also they are perhaps from seven centuries post- 

laughter at these monuments. Like the Libyan-Semitic ruins 

of Malta present some drafts of these drawings (p. 209), 

this type of sculpture could well be of oriental origin 

as is undoubtedly the Babylonian style of the mon- 

Gallic naes. However the intertwined lines of the stones 

runics have enough analogies with those of Morbihan and 

of Ireland so that it is permissible to ask whether the 

Celts were not, at this point as in several others 

very, the masters of the Scandinavians. By giving ourselves over completely 
ment to the spirit of hypotheses, we would even say that the 
sculpture of the Mexicans, with its inextricable meanders and 

its intertwined serpents, is sister to that of the Scandinavians and 
Celts; that it too has the Libyan region as its cradle. 

Semitic from Malta, and which was transported beyond 

the Atlantic, with Semitic bronze, by the seven tribes 

of (juetzalcoatl, of the Chivim race (p. 2 06). 
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Not only did the Veneti try to sculpt the great 

nit; but they were already tracing inscriptions there. We knew 
for a long time that of the dolmen of Locmariaker, which we 
called Caesar's Table. Very recently, while searching the 
Fairy Mountain, we discovered one, very clearly 

engraved, on a long, fairly regularly cut stone. 

The characters are as unknown as those of the previous 
toothed. This people of bold traders, while learning 

of the Phoenicians the art of breaking down words into their sounds 
constituents and to represent each sound by a sign, au- 

would have invented from scratch an alphabet for his use. 


Near Avranches are the village of Vains or Vénétes 

and the port of Genets (the former Tngena). In the church of Ge- 
nêts is a long inscription in an alphabet whose letters- 

Some of them seem Semitic in the most ancient form. 

Cienne, the other Greeks. 


There are a few other inscriptions elsewhere in Brittany 
shorter and less important. 


During the centuries of its thalassocracy, the Veneti 

erected an immense number of dolmens, tumulus and 

of standing stones. Thus from the island of Gavrinnis the view embraces 
a coast covered with monuments over three leagues in length 

and a league deep. Some menhirs have di- 

gigantic mensions: that of Crach is twenty meters high 

height. In Locmariaker, in the middle of a prodigious quan- 

tity of altars, there is a fusiform one, which lies on the ground, broken into pieces. 
four fragments measuring twenty-three meters and weighing five 

one hundred thousand pounds. What a waste, what time! how tired 

guages, reflections, skill to erect such a colossus! 


The Veneti developed a type of monu- 

ments whose cradle we will place in Excideuil in bx 

Périgord (p. 56 and 3 13). Carnac, in its primitive state, was 

an army of symbolic stones, of god-pillars, arranged 

numbering eleven thousand on eleven parallel lines and on 

more than three leagues in length. These pillars, which have the most 
from the tip down, measure from four to twenty-two 

feet of elevation. They are interspersed with tumulus and dolphins. 
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mens—atilels and end with a semi-circle of stones. 

The Venetians undoubtedly worshiped in these stone cards the 
countless geniuses who protected their ships in 

storms, their armies on the battlefields. 

Today their descendants go at night to anoint these columns 
of oil and crown them with flowers. We can only 

give the same religious meaning to the Plott-alignments 
hinec (west of Carnac) and the two thousand pillar stones 
twelve to thirty feet high, which cover, without being fed 
gnés, an area of half a square league on the upper moor 
Brambien (“8 leagues from Vannes). 


Neighbors of the Veneti, the Namnetes had participated in their 
civilization. It was their wives who were prophetesses 

and magicians on a small island at the mouth of the Loire: 

it was in their territory that the great city was founded 

from Corbilo. However, their homeland, compared to that of the Ve- 
netes and Osismians, is poor in megaliths *. 


The maritime zone of Vendée was certainly the scene 
be of great commerce and of a civilization similar to that 
of the Veneti. The unknown ports of the coast where (according to M. de 


Longuemar) the Roman roads converged (p. 1 25), 

had undoubtedly already been those of the Pedestrians. Of the 190 
megaliths of Bas-Poitou, 134 are included in the only 

district of Sables d'Olonne. Avrillé's alignment 

(p. 56) is a double row of pillars, rough-hewn to the mar- 
column, prismatic, pyramidal, conical, three to three high 

seven meters, bordering a path which begins and ends we do not 
knows where. — The temple-dolmen of Frébouchére is covered 

by a single table, 8.66 meters long, 5.33 wide, 


1 The neighboring peoples of present-day Brittany also knew 

like the Veneti sculpting their megaliths. So, in a tumulus 

de Bougon (Melle, Deux-Sèvres), on a vertical stone of the chamber 

ber funeral, are traced confused lines, perhaps representing 

an allegorical figure. On the sides of the very high menhir of Berna r- 
di re (Mamers, Sarthe). towards its summit, two footprints can be seen, 
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GG centimeters thick and weighing 75,000 kilograms! 
— These two monuments and others like them are made of blocks of 
granite that had to be transported from far away. 


Towards the south, the maritime zone ends at the Gironde, because 
the Gironde was the extreme limit of Venetian trade 

tin. There lived the Santons (p. 1 1 4), whose country is that 
durons, lining the roads dedicated to Mercury (p. 55). 

This people had as neighbors the Petrocorians, who are to us 

well known for their workshops and their megaliths (p. 311). 


What remains for us, before leaving megalithic Gaul and 

Page of the bronze, to indicate, if possible, the existing relationships 
both between the dolmen-altars, the menhirs, the alignments, 

on the one hand, and the Druidic religion, on the other. In a 

such an obscure question, we will call for our help certain 

some religious monuments from the Gallo-Roman era, which 

bear witness in our opinion to the oldest beliefs of the 

Armoricans and Gauls. 


According to the law of the development of peoples, the Drui- 
of, forming a priestly class, cannot go back 
to the origins of the Gallic race, and must necessarily 


be posterior to the patriarchal era during which he 

there is still no constituted society, no State, no public worship. 
Druidism therefore does not date from the Stone Age, that 

no one will make contemporary of the flower of civilization 
Gallic. Then, as this religion took birth in 

Britannia (p. 246), it may not have passed into Gaul 

that quite a long time after his birth. We know, finally, 

that it had not yet become that of all people- 

Gallic ples during the emigration of part of the Celts 

in the Iberian Peninsula (p. 290). However the Celts 

Before Druidism, the gods were already worshipped, and the mega- 
The stones “have the monuments of the primitive rnlte. 
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(p. 304), and by the quite numerous traces of adoration 

of Isis (p. 340). We will add, but with all reservations, the 
Syrian god Balmarcos, who had altars in Paris; Belenus, 

name of the Sun or Apollo among several Gallic peoples; 

the great god Hesus, who seems to be bezous, the Strong, the 
Powerful in Hebrew; Camille, who would be the eastern Cadmilc; 
Gwyon, the Gigon or Kijon of the Egyptians and Phoenicians, 

and Onouava, represented on monuments by a head whose 

wings and snakes recall the winged, slender globes 

of serpents, which accompany the gods of the Nile. In Ar- 
Morique in particular the name of priest is today en- 

core in low Breton belec; that of the famous island of mysteries 
terers was Sena, Sain, and that of the prophetesses of this island 
Barrigenes. But isn't Belec a servant of Bel or Baal? 
Phoenicians? sam in Semitic means law, doctrine, and 

Are the Barrigénes not those who rocks 

holy file bless (barigim) the vessels of their 

people ? 


The great god of the ancient Gauls was likely- 
lies the sun. It is to this cult that we will relate the 
following facts: 


Not far from Locmariaker, the ancient Dariorigum, are carved 
protruding from a rock two concentric circles, one of 

10, the other 7 meters in circumference, and similar work, 

but worn by time, exists on a neighboring rock. There 

same figure was traced on a detached stone and placed 

on the ground, in Champ-Dolent, near Machecoul (Loire- 

Lower). The meaning of these circles is, it seems to us, 

ble, fixed by the radiating circle carved in bas-relief on 

the temple of the sun at Lanlefi and by the three circles of the men- 


hir de Pédernec (p. 57). 


At the temple of Lanleff, whose pilasters have capitals 
with the head of a ram* (p. 269), the sun, who is the god of 


"The symbol of the solar ram was so widespread in Gaul that the 
ram's head was the first architectural ornament of the period 
post-Roman and already Christian. 
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productive force, has as its symbol two coupled rams. 
This explains the two statues of Berven (Morlaix, Fi- 
nistère) representing a man and a woman entirely 

naked and accusing the most shameless priacious cult. 


Another symbol of the sun is the lion. In the land of 
Santons is, in Saint-Maurico-des—Lions (Confolens, Cha- 
rent), a granite lion, larger than life, of a tra- 

very coarse vail. The Phoenicians alone could have done 
know the lion to the Celts of Charentel. 


This male and solar god supposes a lunar goddess of 

nature, a Céridven, an Onouava, a Cérés, an Isis. 

The circle and the three crescents of the lolmen of Saint-Sulpice- 
sur-Rille (Mortagne, Orne) show the phases of the moon and 
indicate a cult rendered to the Heine of the nights. Isis or Ceres 
had a temple in Rennes (p. 303). Perhaps the mythical city 

d'Is was it a city of isis (p. 332), and we fairly agree 
generally to recognize an Isis in the so-called Venus 

Armoricaine of Quinipili, on the front of which are sculpted 

very distinctly the Latin letters II T. Of granite and 

very roughly worked, the goddess is standing, naked (and 

not veiled like the Isis Pharia and the Nehaiennia of the mouths 
of the Rhine), a band around the head, a stole 

bowing in front down to the knees, the arms slender, the 

barely marked breasts, flat nose and mouth indicated by 

a cut of scissors. This statue, two meters high, was 

still in the last century the object of a superstitious cult. She 
is accompanied by a granite tank, where the 

women in diapers, as well as young boys and 

the young girls who thus hoped to marry according to their 
desires s. 


In Paris the Church of Saint-Germain des Prés had replaced 


x It could, however, be that this draft dates from the time of the Merovin- 


giens, like the two lions of Limoges who pass for being a 
memorial of the victory of Charles—-Martel over the Saracens. 


x Like the two statues of Berven, and most of the pre-Morcures 
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a pagan temple dedicated to a goddess whose statue was never 
only shot down in 1544. She was "thin, tall, straight, naked, 
» otherwise with some linen figure entwined around its limbs 
» bres. » She, too, was thought to be an Isis. The port 

tail of Notre Dame still offers today traces of the 

rult of this same goddess, and in the time of Charlemagne he 
There was an Iseos caslrum in Melun. 


The vat of Iit is just like the one seen in the 

temple of the sun in Lanleffx. The worship of god and that of 
goddess therefore rested on a common basis, the idea of 
fertility, with an incidental feeling of defilement and a 
need for purification. 


The deities who presided over the marriage had to be 

also the authors of life and restore health to the sick. 

In Guesnou (Brest) is a rounded block of granite, pierced with a 
circular hole 54 centimeters deep by 13 centi- 

meters in diameter. The healing of a limb was obtained 

injured by plunging him into this hole. 


To these two great solar and lunar deities we must certain- 
tainly associate a Mercury represented by certain pillars 
quadrangular (p. 53). 


We explained the innumerable army of Carnac by 
fled into an innumerable multitude of protective geniuses 
which are perhaps the souls of heroes, of ancestors (p. 54). 


It seems, finally, that the Gauls had an Ahriman, a 
Typhoon. Near Jublains (Mayenne) we saw on a monument 
named the Devil's Chair, the imprint engraved in hollow 
of a man, arms outstretched, hands open, with 

claws on fingers and hands and feet. At Port Faisant 


1 Nork, Mythological Dictionary (in German), art. Luis. These big- 
several statues (They certainly predate the cult of Isis that 
the Romans spread throughout their empire, and to which they relate 
Latin inscriptions in honor of Isis found in Nismes, Soissons 


and in Flanders. 


* The semi-circular tank which once served as a baptistery for the 
baptisms by immersion in the church of Saint-Pol-dc-Léon (Morlaix. 
Finistére), would it not be a legacy of paganism? 
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(Nantes) are sculpted on a dolmen four heads of men 
ines, three of which are hideous; they have huge mouths, 
and the front is so crushed that there is no more. 


Human sacrifices are attested by the bones 

thrown in disorder which lie under the dolmen-altars. They 
celebrated, in national worship, in the face of heaven on the 
dolmens with basins or without basins, inside or outside 
nemcdh, in honor of the gods represented by the menhirs 

or the cromlechs. But it existed in Gaul as in 

Spain (p. 267) another cult which shrouded itself in mysteries 
and loved the darkness of artificial or natural caves. 

The rings of the dolmen of Rô (p. 335) indicate the destination 
tion of megalithic temples (p. 70). Threats were cut there 

the silence and in the night of human victims. These rings, 
found elsewhere, force us to attribute to this same 

cult, which the Druids were able to appropriate: 


the cave of Mount Cornador (Clermont, Puy de Dôme), 
with some kind of rings cut into the rock; 


the cave-temple of Uzés (Gard) with its channeled altar and 
its three rings 1; 


the extraordinary and underground temple in the district- 
ment of Limoges, absolutely spherical in shape, with a 

altar below the center, which had been reserved in- 

cutting the ground all around, and with five large iron rings, 
hanging from the vault above the altar. 


Finally, we will mention the bronze statuettes 

from the Gallo-Roman era, described by M. Boucher de Per- 
tlies'. They represent strange gods, who are foreign 

to Druidism)ct which we suppose to be prior to itx 

Two of these statuettes have enormous eyes and mouths 
very small. One has a hood on her head, both of which 


corners rise like horns. This hood, this man- 


1 Solice on the temple of the Druids of Uzis, by V de Bauntefort 
Lvnn. 1861. 


'% T. 1, p. 148. 


3 The statuette of Chiwa with her four arms and her belt of heads 
human beings seem to me to be of doubtful authenticity. 
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teau, from the Latin name of bardocucullus, was the clothing of 
Santons and other Gallic peoples who received it from Africa 
that like the Sardinians (p. 279), and that we will find 

in the entirely Phoenician island of Ireland. 


We will not deal here with the Druidic religion, which 
undoubtedly owes its origins to the Semites of the Lower 

Egypt, but which, in Gaul, flowered rather during 

the Iron Age than during the Bronze Age which alone occupies us 
cup. Moreover, it left few material traces. 

of its existence; because she celebrated her worship in the forests 
and had neither temples nor idols, and the Druids were philo- 
sophists, physicists, doctors, astronomers, poets, singers 
rather than architects. They will have also appropriated the 
megaliths of earlier religion. The bronze sickles, 

which were supposed to be the ones with which they cut the 
sacred mistletoe, are too numerous not to have served 

simply at the harvest (p. 226). 


C. Pyrenean Gaul. 


Tri 's-pau lives 'n nirgalithos. — thex paving stones. 


The region watered by the rivers of the Pyrenees, presents 

by the very small number of its megaliths a striking 

disparate with the southern slope of the Cévennes region. This 
phenomenon is explained by the difference in population of 

two countries: here Celts, there Iberians. The Ligurians, who 
owned the coasts of the Mediterranean, belonged to 


an African race which did not build dolmens beyond 

ages, and the Celts who invaded the country in the fourth century 
from Nismes, Narbonne and Toulouse, were from Volques 

or Belgians, who also did not erect megaliths. 


We will only note here the Tumul of the Gentiles (Brades, Py- 
eastern regions), dolmen surrounded by a sloping pavement, com- 
laid large slabs and which extended towards a point 
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These paving stones are not unknown in Algeria (p. 275). In 

In Gaul, several dolmens are mentioned which are inside 
laughing paving slabs; but of exterior paving stones I don’t know 
but those of Plésidy and Morancez. In Plésidy (Côtes 

of the North) is a menhir carved into a four-sided obelisk, 

11 meters high and surrounded by circular paving in 

flat stones, under which an arrowhead was found 

triangular and coarse pottery. In Morancez (Char- 

tres, Eure et Loir), a considerable space is covered with 
stone standards. placed flat on the ground and measuring up to 
about 10 meters in length and 5 in width. This pad of 

giants is one of the most extraordinary works of the Cel- 
your. But it is not linked to any dolmen or menhir. 


I). Belian Gaul. 


Poor in megaliths. — The Calétes. 


Dolmens, menhirs, cromlechs are rare there; 

but the number is nevertheless large enough to attest to the 
presence of the Celts in this region. However, whatever 

or the difference in climate and fertility between the center and the 
north of Gaul, we are surprised that the dolmens are counted 
there in hundreds, here in units. Above all we must confess 

that the absence of megaliths in the country of Calétes which 

are for us the Santons and the Venetes of the Seine, is 

an enigma to which we do not have the key. It looks like the 
commerce developed with extreme force the passion for 

dolmens and menhirs among those of the Celtic peoples that it 
already possessed, but that he did not give birth to it among the 


others. 
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111. AGE OF KEK. 


F pot-, Celtic in Switzerland; santon drawing. 


Industry (iron, indigenous among the Gauls, and emerging from that of bronze among 
the Pelrocoricns before — 400, around — 600, without the tools having preceded 
the sword. 


Influence of the Semites on Gallic currency, on the Massalioles, on their com- 
merce. Phocaean foot on the entire Rhine route - Trade by the Danube with 
Western Europe. 


Antiquity of Gallic civilization. Discoveries of the Gauls in agriculture, in 
industry, especially metallurgy. Weapons. Arabesques. Coral. Email and glass. 


Swells of trade under the Romans. 
Worship of Mercury towards the east, of Isis and the Sun towards the west. Lanleff Temple. 


Gaul at the start of the Middle Ages, home of metallurgy, damascus 
nure, arabesques, glassware for all of northern Europe. 


In French-speaking Switzerland, the Bronze Age was, it is said, 
abruptly replaced by that of iron. The weapons, the us- 
tensile, even the ornaments are made of iron, and bronze, 

whose chemical composition remains the same, is 

beaten and no longer cast in the mold. 


The people who owned and undoubtedly manufactured these objects 

made of iron, was Gallic. This is what results from the swords of the pala- 
fittes de la Téne (Neuchâtel) and those of the field of ba- 

size of the Tiefenau (near Bern). They are made of iron, no 

tempered, like those of the Gauls of Bronnus, and long, 

straight, double-edged, the end poorly pointed, 

like those of Alaise and Alise. All together, they have 

the same shape and the same ornaments as those which, 

according to Mr. Frauks*x, would have belonged to the Celtic nations 

of Gaul and Britannia during the last period of 


their story. But what is very extraordinary is that 

on one of the sheaths of La Téne, as said very well 

Mr. Desor, the horned horse of the 

coins of the Santons. What other relationships could there be? 
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have between Saintonge and Lake Neuchatel than those of 
tin trade? (p. 11 i). 


The pile dwellings of La Téne delivered five coins of these 

same Santons, and other Gallic coins were re- 

picked at Tiefenau with some from Marseille. 

Both establish that the Romanesque Iron Age 

includes at least the two or three centuries which preceded 
ceded the Christian era, and which are those of the left coinage 
laws. 


If it is true that this Iron Age succeeded that of the 

bronze by a sudden revolution, it is necessary to ad- 

put a change in population on this date, or 

the natives of Ligurian race (p. 328) were then only 

repressed, destroyed, subjugated by the Celtic race, whether a 
new Celtic nation, the Helvetians, invaded 

in this country already occupied by peoples of the same 

breed. But, in one or other of these hypotheses, the age 

iron would have been in these countries only a simple accident 
like that of bronze. French-speaking Switzerland found itself 
located on the main road of the tin trade, and the mar- 

The Phoenician chands had established their residences and their 
lakeside stores. Later she would have seen other strangers 

gers brought with them the art of working iron. The story 

of the three ages in Switzerland would therefore not be that of 
the native race rising by a slow and steady march 

from flint to bronze and from bronze to iron, but only 

that of foreigners whom trade attracted there in small numbers- 
bre, or that the war was rushing there in large islands. All- 
Sometimes there are archaeologists of the first rank who believe that, 
in our western Switzerland, as in the Nori-Alps 

ques, the same population passed more or less quickly 

from the bronze industry to the iron industry. In this uncertainty 
study, so as not to be disturbed in our studies by any idea 
Dr*'nnrue. we must, when approaching the "go, forget our 
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The Gauls certainly did not receive from abroad 

their swords, and we can be certain that they made them 

themselves: for they were in all Europe the only 

them made of soft iron. Those of the Phoenicians, the Etruscans, the 
ancient Greeks were made of bronze; those of the Romans, 

Norics, Iberians, in steel. The Germans knew 

hardly this weapon. 


In what part of Gaul shall we look for the cradle 

that of the iron industry? According to the testimony of his- 
tory1, only two peoples exploited and worked the 

iron: the Bituriges Cubi and the Etrocorians. We don't know 
born in the homeland of the Bituriges only one forge 
pre-Roman, that of Ferrières (Loche, Indre and Loire). 

But the Pretrocorians are the same people who inhabited “the 
classic land of ancient fabrications", where the masses of 
iron slag abounds (p. 312). Here archaeology confirms 

right in history, and both indirectly support 

the hypothesis which makes Périgord the main focus of all 
Gallic metallurgy, both of iron and of 

that of bronze. 


It is worthy of note that (to our knowledge) there is no 

there is not a single iron foundry in all of Brittany dating 

from the Celtic period, nor even from the Gallo-Roman period; 

and yet Brittany abounds in iron ore which lies 

the surface of the ground, and which is exploited today in the open sky 
Green. At the time of their thalassocracy the Veneti would have 

so concerned with tin and bronze that they 

would have neglected the other metallic riches which surround them 
were circling everywhere! They would have received Bituriges or 
the soft Petrocorians and the iron cables of their ships- 

buckets! 


The Calétcs, who have already so often aroused our interest 
by their currencies and their trade (p. 1 1 5), by their 
British silos (p. 247) and by the very small number of their 
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ferrieres. But through their tiles, their pottery, their metalwork, 
dailles, they are Gallo-Roman. Some don't even have 

abandoned until the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

cle. The Caletes can therefore, as little as the Veneti, 

challenge the Petrocorians for the glory of having been the first 
blacksmiths and the great metallurgists of Gaul. 


Assuming that in Gaul the iron industry is 

daughter of that of bronze, we rely on the cells 

and the iron spear points which are just like those 

in bronze, on certain iron swords which imitate those of 
the earlier age, and on the oriental ornaments by lines 
parallel and symmetrical that reproduce, but larger- 
siers, iron objects. 


If with the double help of history and archeology 

We believe we have found the main cradle of the industry. 
Gallic sort of iron, would it be possible for us to determine 
approximately the date of its origin? 


From history we know that the Cisalpine Gauls, in 

their defensive wars against Rome and already under Brennus 

in — 389, had unsteeled iron swords that folded 

so far and wide that, if we did not leave the 

soldiers time to straighten them with their feet against the ground, 
the attack was therefore powerlessx, 


We do not know how many generations the Gauls have been 

of the Po possessed this sword. It is likely that they had it 
already when they crossed the Alps in 587. But this date 

is in some way the furthest we can go 

place the origins of iron sword making among the 

Those of Gaul. Indeed, there is among all nations 

historical, members of the great organism of humanity, 

like a mysterious sympathy by virtue of which they 

all experience the same needs together and satisfy them 

in an analnan manner in the dual domain of life 
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material and spiritual life; and, if the best gifted 

get ahead of the others, they follow them in the manner of the 
fugue called canon, where each voice, starting at inter- 
regular valleys, successively perform the same song. 


Also it would be impossible for us to admit that the Gauls 

or the Iberians, more distant from the center of civilization than 
the Greeks, would have possessed the iron sword before them, and we 
We estimate that they did not know it before the year FIOO (which 
is the date of the founding of Marseille). 


Archeology is of little help here. She doesn't have 

point yet discovered in the Gauls of these registers, pa- 

reils to the French-speaking palatines, to the Scandinavian skoumooses, 
where the centuries have successively recorded for posterity the 

more remote the vicissitudes or progress of industry. 

No peat bog, no aquatic station, no earth cutting- 

rain which offers on its various floors the iron works of the 

Gauls or mixed, we superimposed, or subposed on their 

bronzes \ We only know that the first ones are ex- 

extremely rare in dolmens and tombs 


1 In the pottery stations of the Marais Vendée the artificial soil includes 
takes in its middle layer pottery less coarse than this 

the base and the iron instruments in the shape of a spear and tri- 

tooth, and in its upper layers fragments of pottery sigil- 

thin-paste lées, unquestionably Gallo-Roman. Here the Gallic iron is 
predates the Romans, but it is not preceded by bronze. In 

the same Vendée, a cut made in alluvial soil at the ford 

de Minerval (Fontenay), provided a very curious and very 

precious of Gallic industry; but if the bronze is in its place, the 

iron is lacking. 


At the base, 2 m. 50c. depth, an ax roughly applied 
matched in whitish flint; 


at O0 m. 50c. higher, a blond flint ax area of a better 
appearance, half polished; 


at @ ni. 40 c. above, a porphyry axe of remarkable polish- 
wheat ; 


at Ont. 15 c. only higher, a hollow bronze axe, of 
known model (and Gallo-Roman?) ; 


finally, in the surface layers, coins from the 
Middle Ages until the 16th century and a bronze cannon with the arms of 
Thouars. 
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Celtic, while they are very frequent in the monuments 

Gallo-Roman ments. Let us add, in the absence of direct evidence 

in favor of the comparatively recent origin of the industry 

iron, which the inhabitants of our French-speaking lakes received during 
for many centuries their Cornish tin 

across the Gauls, without Celtic merchants ever 

brought with this metal the slightest iron object: which 

could not be explained if this industry had always been 

very active among the Gallic peoples. 


We therefore believe that the Gauls, which form the transi- 

tion between the South and the North, have, in their development 
industrial, followed the law of transalpine Europe and not that 
of Greece and the Orient. Their second age was an age 

bronze alone and not bronze and iron, an age of weapons 

and bronze tools and not bronze weapons and bronze tools 

iron (p. 157). This point is of great importance for 

to fix the date of the megaliths of KoscolT, of La Planche-de- 
Beaumont (p. 323), de Saint-Samson (p. 320), de Plésidy 

(p. 344), and that of the temple of Limoges (p. 342), as well as 
that of Stonehenge. 


But here we are faced with a very serious difficulty. How 

the Gauls who, during their second age, would have been 
possession of excellent bronze swords, could they have 

give up for these wicked iron swords with which 

they could only strike in size and carry only one 

cut? The only answer we can give is to 

suppose that until the Iron Age simple soldiers left 

laws knew as little about the sword as the Germans of Tacitus 
or that the Egyptians of the Pharaohs (p. 181), and what was 
much more a badge than a weapon in the hand of their leaders. 


So, in summary, around the year 600, the iron industry 

with its swords, its tools and its objects of adornment in iron not 
tempered would have been born among the Petrocorians, who had learned 
Sidonians working bronze and copper. 

Throughout the Gallic Iron Age, industrial 

sorts of the two previous ages have been maintained, but 
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losing their importance and changing. So wants it 

the general law of the development of nations (p. A4), on 
which we insist here to dissipate more than one evil 
heard. 


Mr. Cochet discovered in Seine-Inférieure at Bail- 
lolet, with Roman vases, flint axes “barely 

roughed up. The Stone Age therefore prolonged in Gaul 
its existence until the German invasion. He even has it 
outdated; because Frankish and Burgundy burials contain 
ment of these axes, which were not ancient and venerable 
rable amulets, but real weapons of war. Ha- 

flint chettes are still mentioned in the life of saint 
Eloi V 


Copper swords rested in the bed of the Meuse 
with Gallic coins, and all Celtic currency is 
much later than the year 600. 


Finally, not only necklaces, bracelets, fibu- 

bronze ones accompany everywhere the brooches, the swords, 
daggers, javelins, axes, belt clips 

iron turon; but to the Roman coins of the third and 

of the fourth century AD are still mixed 

swords and even bronze celts in the north and west 

from France. 


The influence of the Semites on the Gauls was undoubtedly 
replaced during the Third Age by that of the Greeks of 
Marseille, with which that of the Romans was later associated. 
But it did not cease suddenly, and it is possible for us 

to follow it beyond the year — 600. 


Nowhere is it more sensitive than in the field of 
numismatics. A large number of Gallic coins 
presents this drawing by points, by small circles, which is the 


1 Ziska (died 1424), the famous leader of the Hussites, was still 
use in fights of round stones pierced with a hole and attack 
attached to a rope, which he threw at the heads of his enemies. Eckard, p. 


79, adds that very similar stones are found in the anti- 
that Holstcin tombs. 
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distinctive feature of the Babylonian cylinders, and which cannot have 
penetrated into ancient France only through Phoenician trade. 

We have indicated Syracuse as an intermediate stage between 

Tire and Narbonne (p. 312). But it's hard to explain 

how the oldest coins of this Greek city 

were still current in Gaul around the year - 260, date 

the most remote that is assigned to Celtic coins, and 

how they were esteemed so high that several people 

They took pleasure in imitating them. If this drawing were found 

on the coins of Gadés, everything would become clearer immediately. 
At least it was only through the trade of the Gaditans that 

we can account for the presence of the emblems 

oriental of the crescent, the sun wheel, the triangle, etc., 

on the currencies of Western and Oceanic Gaul. 


We will recall that the annular form of currency 

was still used among the Helvetians of the Iron Age as 
among the Britons. Other currency rings are 

lead or gossip (p. 243, 307, 316). 


Gallic coins present several emblems 

indigenous and druidic: the mistletoe, the horned horse, the ani- 
monstrous evils, the pentagon. But the most important of 

all for our further research is the wild boar. 


We will also note that the Gallic coins in 

copper, bronze, potin, are believed to be later than the year 
— 160 and to be an imitation of Italian coinage. He 

is none of this nation that is more recent than the 

reign of Tiberius. It was Tiberius who banned Druid worship. 
dique. 


The Hellenes of Marseille were themselves influenced 


1 Coins show that the Gauls had a rather capricious spirit. 
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Semites who had preceded them. The civilization of which they 
had deposited the fertile germ at the extreme limit of the Gau- 
the, was undoubtedly much superior to that, all 

material, mercantile and industrial, of the Canaanites. Mem- 


living brethren of a free and republican State, these Japhethites 
knew how to unite the love of beauty with the pursuit of riches, 
the true, the good, and they had to introduce the Gauls to the no- 
ble enjoyments of letters and sciences. But they had 

nevertheless placed under the protection of the gods of the Semites 
their emerging city, which was destined to become Adria and 

Gadés of the Hellenic race. On their arrival they found 

the location of their future home already visited and occupied 

by Phoenician merchants (p. 302). These teenage barbarians 

rait Baal or the sun, and Astarte or the moon: the Hellenes 
erected temples in their citadel to these same two 

deities in their Greek forms of Apollo and Diana. 

This same Diana, who was that of Ephesus, had a second 

temple on one of the islands of the Rhône delta, and Astarté meta- 
transformed into the image of Latona, reigned from the Alps to Tader on 
all the maritime cities founded by Zacynthus, Rhodes and 

Phocaea (p. 292). The Massaliotes also imitated the Pheni- 
citizens by lining the low coasts with signal towers* and in 
managers of their delta (p. 262). A Phoenician inscription, 
recently discovered, also revealed the existence in Mar- 

seat of a Carthaginian colony having its priests and its 

worship. 


More than two centuries passed in continuous struggles 

with the natives. It was probably during this period 

that Marseille founded, as much for its safety as for the ex- 

tension of its trade (p. 292): towards the west, Agathe con- 

be the Iberians; towards the east, Olbia, Antipolis, Nic#a against the 
Salyans and the Ligurians. His influence on the Gauls cannot 

date only from the year — 388, when the era of combat ends and 

begins that of peace and good friendship. However 


"Slrab. 4, 1. 8. 


*Slrab. 4, 1. 5. 
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trade with the interior of Gaul and the north of Eu- 

rope remained in the hands of the natives, since no Greek before 
Pylhéas had not visited the homeland of tin nor that of amber, 
and it was only in the first century BC that the mar- 

Greek chands, spreading into Gaul, established the 

customs of their race among the Celtic peoples, to whom they 
thus provided abundance and the enjoyments of luxury. 


But here again we can discern the influence of the Sé- 
moths on the Massaliotes and the Gauls, and note that the 


trade of the Phocaeans followed the ancient routes that the 
Phoenicians had made their way to the countries of amber and 
tin. The most important of these routes was that of the Rhine 
and the Rhône (p. 1 10 and 136). Now the foot of the Massaliotes was 
300 millimeters; at the other end of this road, at the 

mouths of the Rhine and the Scheldt, where the goddess reigned 
Néhalennia, is today, on the island of Walcheren, M i d- 
delbourg, whose foot measures 300 millimeters, and between M id- 
delbourg and Marseille are Mainz, Basel and Neuchatel, of which 
the feet are 301, 299 and 300 millimetersx. Don't follow 

we do not see the extension of Massaliote trade as it were 

from the Rhone Valley to the North Sea, and 

what was the importance of this trade so that it- 

almost two thousand years the metric system in use among 
Phocaeans have been preserved until our times throughout the 
road ? 


On the road to the Seine, the coins of Calétes indicate 

very well known for their Semitic emblems and for their 

Greek letters (p. 113) the double influence which is exerted on 

the Gauls during their Iron Age. It is very probable that 

that of Marseille predominated in eastern Gaul and 

that of Cadiz in western Gaul. Julius Caesar had 

found the Greek alphabet among the Helvetians: he would not have believed it 
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During this same Iron Age, the Sigynnes of Hungary 

(p. 142) arrived as peddlers to the banks of the 

Rhone; the coins of the Calétes and the Veneti circulated 
as far as Bohemia and Hungary (p. 333), and the turntables 
iridescent colors of Bohemia (see below) spread throughout 
the north of Gaul. It was also a time when the region 
located at the northern foot of the Alps was largely 
occupied by Gallic peoples, Helvetians, Boians, Go- 

thins. The commercial relations that the Semites of Pontus- 
Euxin had created by the Danube route and the north of 

Alps between East and West, would therefore now be 

naked long after them and until the centuries of the world 
Celtic sea. It is by this route that at any date 

the art of preparing felt would have passed from the Persians and the 
Scythians in the Gauls, and we would thus realize how 

soap making, unknown in Rome at the time 

of Galen, was both practiced by the Gauls, by the 

Germans and by the Scythians V 


Whatever in reality was the course of their development 

industrial ment (p. 330), the Gauls in the century of Julius Caesar 
were a nation already fifteen and twenty centuries old, 

like those of the South and the East, and not, like the 

Germans, a child people who had twenty centuries ahead of them 

of growth and life. According to Julius Caesar himself, ante- 
laughingly at their contact with Roman civilization, they 

were already "a very industrious and very skillful race in 


* We are not talking about butter which in Pliny's time was not in use. 
rore in Rome than a medicine, while it was food for 

the Celts, the Germans and the Scandinavians, for the Scythians and poul- 
ies Vedic Aryas. The use of butter on the banks of the Indus in 

time of Vedas, dates it back to a date so ancient that it de- 

goes beyond the limits of our studies. We will note, however, that the name 
fulled cloth was among the Skumé Roxolans, as it is among the Slavs 

modern priest, and that gine designates in Luilprand the clothes 

of the Saxons. The Saxons, at the beginning of the Middle Ages, received 
therefore from the Slavs their clothes by a transalpine route whose history 
did not retain a distinct memory. 


* Bell, gall, 7, 12. 
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imitate and execute (as the Chinese are today) 

everything she saw people doing. » But, more impartial than this 
conqueror, history*x teaches us that these Gauls had 

perhaps made more discoveries than the Romans themselves. 

even in agriculture and industry. They are the ones who 

taught in Rome the cropping systems, and the amendment 

land by the marl which they exploited until 

a hundred feet deep, by ashes and lime; 


— the front plow with the coulter or cutting iron 

placed a little in front of the share; the harrow, and the carts to re- 
harvested and transported, carried by four wheels, or by two 

large size; — the screen for cleaning grains, 

and (who would have believed it if Pliny did not tell us?) a machine 

h harvest, carried on two wheels and harnessed by an ox 


who, while walking, pushed it in front of him; — then, the culture 
two-row barley, and rye, whose Latin name secvlf, 

is segal armory; that of turnips in open fields for 

cattle, poppies for their oil, chervis, species 

asparagus; — in addition, the fulling of fabrics; mattresses 
of linen tow among the Cadurci, of cloth trimmings 

among the Lingons; the preparation of soaps; various processes 
vegetable dyes, purple, red, blue; there 

cooperage; — finally, the tinning of metals for tableware, 
furniture, horse harnesses and luxury chariots. The famous 
Cadurces paintings are for us the flower of an industry 
indigenous whose origins are lost in the deep 

nebras of the Stone Age (p. 298). 


Gallic metallurgy, such as history and archaeology, 

gie makes it known to us, delivered to the warriors, in addition to 
long and heavy sword, single-edged daggers and 

with bigorne handle; javelins whose iron, half a 

meter in length, was either straight, or flamboyant (according to 


the discoveries of La Téne), or lined with hooks (according to 
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iron tails fixed on the leather; then, for the horses, 
currycombs and bits; for chariots, wheel circles 

(found at Tiefenau). Iron, moreover, was not the 

the only metal that was used in the cruel art of combat: helmets 
were of bronze, and undoubtedly also the horns and trumpets 
pettes, of which the Gauls had an immense number \ 


The Bituriges Cubi, the people of the mines and forges of 

iron, had invented the tinning of copper; the inhabitants of Alé- 
Sia, the mercantile metropolis of Gaul, the tinning of silver 
gent; the .Edues, the V veneer 


On the iron sheaths of the swords of La Téne appears 

for the first time the arabesque which transforms into lines 
fantastic fabulous animals coins. The taste of 

Gauls for this type of drawing had already shown himself to us 

on the walls of the dolmens of the Veneti (p. 334). He will have 
grew and purified through contact with Roman art and the art 
Etruscan, and the interlacing, the monsters, the animals intertwine 
devouring, which adorn the oldest churches of Gaul, 

will have passed from this country to the Anglo-Saxons (according to 


their currencies) and among the Scandinavians. 


It is to Etruscan art (p. 232) that we refer the pe- 

ligurian tits of men imprinted by the embossing on the 

thin bronze blades which covered belts, and 

which we found in Alaise and in Switzerland (as well as in Flallstadt). 


The Gallic artists, the line tells us, decorated the 

swords, shields, helmets. Here again archaeology has 
confirmed by the excavations of Alaise the testimony of his- 
tory s. 


The Phoenician or Egyptian art of imitating precious stones 

by melting and pouring colored glass into partitions of 

metal, had penetrated, undoubtedly around the Christian era, among 
the Gauls, who appear to have practiced it with less 

happiness than zeal. Their enamels are said to be quite coarse, 


1 Diodorc 5, 30. — Sirabon -1, 4. 3. — the olybe S, 30 ul 33 
> Pliny, But. nnl 34, 48. 


1 Pliny, llit. nnl. 3), 11. — See Troyon p 317. 
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and yet a writer of the fourth century, Philostratus, 
teaches us that the Gauls were said to have discovered- 
green and to possess this secret alone (p. 200). 


Enamel presupposes glass. Gallic industry demands 

all or part of the bracelets in white, blue, brown glass, 
the necklaces in colored glass and enameled paste, found, 
in Switzerland and France, in pile dwellings and tombs 

of the Iron Age (p. 200). Vases of glass and amber and 
necklaces were the main objects that the Gauls 

exchanged for the productions of the Britannia of the 
before Strabo x. 


During Roman rule, trade followed the 

ancient routes traced by nature and blazed by the Sé- 
moths. Britannia with its tin and its lead (p. 93), its 
gold and its silverx, with its furs, its slaves and its 
hunting dogs, was always for the Gauls what 


Tarshish had been for Tyre: the treasure from which they drew in full 
my hands, the maritime region where all their 

vessels or their canoes. Only the riches they 

brought to the mouths of their great rivers, 

no longer crossed the country on horseback: they went back up 

the rivers, whose basins the Romans had connected by 

good roads. From Narbonne via the Aude or rather via 

land, we went to Toulouse, which was at the most 

narrow isthmus between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and the 
Garonne took the boats towards Bordeaux and towards the o- 

ocean, where it flowed between the Santons to the north, and the Bitu- 
Riges, of Celtic race5 (and not Aquitaine), in the south. The Rhône 
was too fast for anyone to try to retrace its course, 

and from its valley the carts passed to the Arverries, from where 


"4, 5. 2. 


1 Strabo, loc. eyelash.; Tacitus, Agricola, 12. 


"According to the magic formulas that the doctor kept for us 
Marcellus of Bordeaux (4th century), the dialect of these Celts would have been 
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we embarked on the Loire, which had as its main marks 

ches Noviodunum (Nevers) and Genabum (Orléans), and of which we 

does not tell us the great maritime city (it was no longer Cor- 

bilo, p. 123). The waters of the Saône led to the 

point where we crossed the dividing line to descend 

towards the ocean by the Seine, which flowed there between the Lexobiens 
to the south and the Calétes to the north. From the Saône, another road 
led via the Doubs towards the Rhine. To these roads by 

rivers and tributaries, Agrippa had added four more 

who left Lyon, and who were heading, one towards Nar- 

good, which was always the port and market of the whole 

Gaul (p. 318); the other towards the Rhine; the third (old 

thousand years, p. 114) through the Cévennes towards the Santons 

and Aquitaine; the fourth by the country of the Liellovaks and 
desAmbiens towards the Channel Canal. 


The Gauls, so commercial and so industrious, had at 

time of Caesar for main deity Mercury, Mercury 

Korrig or the Blacksmith (p. 3 1 ¢'>), the god of merchants and 
artisans. “He had,” says the Roman historian, “a large number 
of simulacra”, that is to say of pillars (p. 31) and not of 


real statues; at least there is no indication that the 
Gauls before the conquest would have, following the example of the Phocaeans, 
erected idols with human figures to their gods. 


Moreover, the cult of Mercury, which we do not confuse 

not with that of the Druidic gods, did not predominate without 

doubt that in eastern Gaul. Towards the West and the Allan 

tick still reigned the religion of the two principles male and 

female. We can, in fact, only report to the last 

nth centuries of the Iron Age and the Gallo-Roman period: 

the Isis of Quinipili and that of Paris; — the two statues pray 

Berven pikes; — and the temple of Lanlcff (p. 63), which recalls 
excavates the temple of Baal in Carthage (p. 208) by its circular shape 
cular, its two concentric walls, the twelve arcades or 

doors of the interior tower and the twelve windows of the exterior wall 


' Strabo 4. 1. 1j-14; 4. Caesar, Bell. gall. 7.55. 
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exterior. 11 is Libyan-Semitic in its capitals representing 

pine cones (p. 272) and ram’s head scrolls, 

and by its two bas-reliefs, one of which has as its object two be- 
coupled links and the other a radiating circle, crude imi- 

tation of the sun (p. 269) 


This is how the influence of the Semites continues in 

Gaul beyond the Christian era and under the domination of 

Roman nation. However, the times are approaching when the empire 
Roman will be overthrown by the Barbarians and the ancient world 
make way for transalpine races. But the Franks, the Bour- 
Gondes, the Germans, the Anglo-Saxons, the Normans arrived 

wind of Germany and Scandinavia, armed with these great 

and straight soft iron swords found in their 

tombs and which are all similar to those of the Gauls. 

The Gauls were therefore the great blacksmiths of 0c- 

incident, and it is not without interest for us to note 

that in the fourth century the vast forges of the Bituriges rivaled 
still know with those of Elba, Sardinia and 

of Noricum *. It was the Gauls who supplied the 

my all the peoples of central and northern Europe, and 

so we believe ourselves authorized to derive from them this 


' To this same period relate the following religious monuments- 
vans, without us being able to indicate the cults to which they belong. 
hold: 


the cromlech and the temple of the Vienne (p. 58); 

the temple of Kerkeviile (Cherl'ourg, Manche), remarkable for its 

shape of a clover, which is only found worldwide except in Malta 

and in Sardinia (p. 278); it is 24 feet from north to south, 34 from east to 
the west, and it ended with three demes, one of which, the middle one 

had a circular opening 3 feet in diameter; 


the octagonal temple of Curiosolitum or Corseul (Dinau, Cétes du 
North). That of Montmorillon (Vienna), despite a round opening 
practiced in the vault as at Kerkeviile, and despite one of the bas- 
reliefs which appear Celtic, date from the Middle Ages. 


! Rutilius, c. 661-354. — On this same date Narbonne still saw 
arrive in its north! «x< goods from the Orient and those from the Eso »- 
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taste for arabesques which characterizes among others the 
swords from the Iron Age in Scandinavia. 


It was in the same way from Gaul that it spread into the 

:Northern Europe the art of damascene. Whatever the real 

cradle of this process (p. 177), we know that the Gauls in- 
crusted their iron swords with silver. The heavy ones, who 

also did, will have learned this secret of the Gauls in the middle 
where they had established themselves, and we can only make the 
same assumption for the Scandinavians, whose swords themselves 
inemes were Gallic. 


We do not know how to explain the apparent obstinacy 
tion of the Gauls not to steel their weapons, when the Ro- 
hands, the Norics, the Iberians excelled at doing it. 


The main role that we assign to the Gauls in the 

metallurgy of the early Middle Ages, is in full swing 

harmony with the history, at this date, of glass and enamel 
Already under the first Roman emperors, it is Gaul 

(glass vases were widespread in Brilannie (p. 358); 

of the Gauls who had passed in this same island two villages 
inlaid keys, one with red enamel (p. 2GQ@), the other with co- 

rail (p. 357), the latter bearing the image of the famous wild boar 
Celtic (p. 352). Several centuries later, it was Gaul 

(and not from Venice or Constantinople) that Saint Benedict, 

abbot of Wearmouth, brought in glassmakers in 680 for the 
churches, and that their art, hitherto unknown to the north of the 
Channel, spread among the Anglo-Saxons. 


sono, Or do urbium. NarboJ. Later, Gregory of Tours dil de Mar- 
sille that not only was it through her that the trade in 

Gauls with Rome, but what was the goods stage of 10 

laugh. 


1 According to Rode. See W. Willie, Fairfurd Graces. Oxford, 18.jy 
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British Isles. 


A. Great Britain 


Ag«x of the stone: tumulus; livestock; rare Finnish nude by Gaéts; abbreviated age 


to the SW. by bronze; bodies buried and burned. — Similar pottery from the three 
ages. — Megaliths of the three ages; more numerous in the SW; more varied than those 
Gaul, but less vast; of a priestly character; Stouelicnge and Avcbury, 

home of mid-Semitic Druidism. — Iron Age and historical times; merurs 


still Semitic; trade with Gades; Gaditaiuc bronze swords, Celtic 
hell; trade with the Gauls; metallic riches. 


Sorli Leagues and Cornwall Islands; numerous monuments; the Catfish. Angicscy, 
center of Druidism. 


The Bronze Age was preceded in Britain by a 

Stone Age, during which tumulus were sometimes erected 

mulus which by their dimensions recall the Tahitian morai 

of Obéréa (p. 18). That of West Kennet (Wiltshire) measures 
336 feet long, 40 feet wide at one end, 

73 to the other, and 8 in height; the driveway is open to the sky, the 
burial room contained 4 seated skeletons, with 30 vases 
hand-shaped clay. The paths are also strong 

rare in British burial mounds, and instead of a chamber they 
frequently conceal a stone chest (the kislvaen da- 

nois) or a simple pit. They are generally distinguished from 
those of Gaul by a great variety of forms, which 

Similar to those of Scandinavia. This variety is explained 
less by numerous migrations, than by the need 

that the human mind experiences at the end of a long series 
centuries of breaking the monotony of ancient tradition 

(p. 276). 


1 Lubliock and Moue. 
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The tribes who erected the Stone Age barrows, 

owned numerous herds of horned animals and 

very few horses. Everything indicates that they sometimes immolated 
the wife and slaves at the grave of the deceased. 


The skulls seem to prove the presence of a race 

Finnish, Turanian, before the arrival of the first Celts. 
But linguistics is in no way favorable to such 

assumption. She claims that the oldest inhabitants of 

this region were Gaels, brothers of those of Ireland. 

These Celles, by retreating before other Celts, the Cymris, 
have, in fact, left behind them a large number of names 

of places, and ruins usually called Houses of the 

Gaels. The Cymris of the race of the Belgians and the I.ogrians 
coming from the Loire (p. 120) formed, some in the west, the 
others to the east, the people of the Britons. 


If it is true that Semites colonized very well 

time southwest of England, the Stone Age must 

to have ceased much earlier in this country than in the 

north. Until now, only the Wilt burial mounds have been excavated. 
shirc where the Stonchengc are, and that those of the counties of 
Derby, Straliord and York. Now, there, out of 207 mounds, 0 

only contained flint objects without bronze or iron, 

while here, out of 297, we counted 134 of the age of the 

rock. 


In these northern counties burial and cremation 

become more or less balanced during the early years: 33 

skeletons folded or seated and 2 lying down, compared to 48 burned 

(p. 79). In Wiltshire, on the contrary, which is a land of 

bronze, there were 214 burial mounds with burned bones compared to 13 in 
skeletons folded or seated, and 13 extended’. 


Clay vases found in pre-Roman burial mounds 

are all shaped by hand without the potter's wheel, and do not offer 
frent as ornamental motifs nor curved, circular lines 

cular, wavy, or representations of plants, animals 


1 Lubhock, p 101. 
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and men. Here then, as in Gaul, they are very few 

help to distinguish the age of the stone from those of the metal 
tal, and they provide us with new proof that the pottery 

was an indigenous art which followed its own path and progress- 
knows very slowly, while strangers introduced 

suddenly their learned bronze metallurgy (p. 326). 


The megaliths, being like earthen vases the product 

of indigenous civilization, also date from the three ages. 

The tumulus of West Keuuet teaches us that at the time of 

the stone was already being moved, erected, laid down blocks of 
large dimensions. Certain loose stones (p. 55) and 

the squared pillars of Stonehenge show us that 

we have remained faithful to the dolmenic architecture in the pe- 
period when we were armed with metal scissors. Finally, we have 
found in Perthshire, under a standing stone, irons of 

horse and iron weapons (p. 71). Maybe even quite 

large number of stone circles are the work of 

Danes who invaded Britain under the Anglo- 

Saxons, and we would attribute to the latter certain varieties 
of megaliths which are found both in Germany and in 

England, and which are unknown in France (see [below). 


The megaliths, as well as the tumulus, are much more 

numerous on the islands and on the coasts as well as in the interior 
lands. We conclude that they multiplied among 

the Priions as among the Gauls, under the influence of 

foreign maritime trade and during the Semitic age of 

bronze (p. 329). 


Great Britain has, like Gaul, its pillars, its 

oscillating stones, its dolmen-altars, its sacrificial stones 
Fice with ponds, scs cromlechs, its fairy caves. But the 
highest menhirs of the Britons do not exceed twenty feet 

(p. 336), and none of their alignments can compare 

to those of Carnac. The Gauls therefore had a plus 

large number of hands or put to their work more 

of ardor and perseverance. But they have nothing to oppose 

at Stonehenge and Avebury: there are clever combinations here 
births and, it seems, symbolic intentions, which attest 
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a certain intellectual and religious culture and action 

of a priestly class. Now everyone knows what Julius Caesar 

said of the Druids4: “It is believed that their doctrine originated 
» sance in Brittany and that she was from there transported to 

» the Gauls, and today those who want to have one 

» deeper knowledge, usually go into 

» this island to learn there. » For us, who seek 

in Lower Egypt the first origins of Druidism 

(p. 246), we will assume that our Allophyles had de- 

boated at the bottom of the Gulf of Bristol, and that, penetrating from there 
in the lands, they had fixed their residences in the con- 

of Stonehenge and Avebury, which would thus have been the 

main seat of the Druidic priesthood. 


The Stonehenges especially call for our attention. 

tion. According to tradition, these gigantic pillars would have 

been transported, by the geniuses, through the air, from Africa 

in Ireland and from Ireland to Salisbury. This African origin 
attributed to this circular temple reminds us of the circular temple 
cular of Baal in Carthage (p. 268). Baal was the god of the earth 
leil, and this is what the Greeks, since Pytheas, told 

of a temple of the sun or of Apollo located in England x: 


“Opposite to Celtic is an island which is no less 

» larger than Sicily, and which is inhabited by the Hyperbo- 

» reans... They honor Apollo more than any other divi- 

»ity, and they regard themselves as priests of this god 

» because they sing his praises every day in worship 

» continuous. In this island is a magnificent enclosure sa- 

» creates which is dedicated to him (a teméne, a nemedh, p. 61) and 
» a very remarkable temple, circular in shape, decorated 

» of a large number of offerings. The city is dedicated to this 
God; those who live there are most of the players of 

» zithers, and they sing incessantly in the temple, 

» accompanied by their instruments, hymns where they 
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» a language that is their own. They have, from ancient times 
» my people, great goodwill for the Greeks, but more 


» particularly for the Athenians and Delians... We 

» says that, seen from this island, the moon appears at a very small distance 
"tance of the earth and that we very distinctly observe 

» earthen elevations. Finally, it is claimed that Apollo does in 

» this island an appearance every nineteen years... The Bo- 

»reades reign over the city and have custody of the temene. " These 
Boreads are the bards, and these zither players are in- 

core these same bards who formed the third class of 

Druids. This period of nineteen years is the cycle of Methon 

and testifies to the great astronomical knowledge of these 

priests. These hills of the moon indicate or the use of ver- 
magnifying glass or bold and happy speculations 

on the nature of the stars. This circular temple is the 

Stonehenge, and Apollo is the sun, he is the supreme god 

in his solar form, he is Baal. 


The Stonehenge, according to ancient English archaeologists, 

were built by a people who had as their measure, no 

the Roman cubit, but that of the oriental peoples. The plan 

of this building, made up of four circles and ovals including the 
all in all, is very complicated and very learned. He sup- 

poses ingenious calculations which prove, as well as the tenons 
made of iron, a fairly advanced culture, and the monument dates back without 
doubt of the good times of British Druidism, which are perhaps 

be of the same date as those of the Venetian thalassocracy. 

The enormous blocks which went into its construction were 
brought, as well as the simple standing stones, of a 

quarry distant sixteen thousand English and through a cent- 

very rugged. 


Around the building, over a radius of 3 English miles, we 

has approximately 300 mounds unevenly distributed throughout the 
plain, which, further away, offers only a very small name- 

bre. Those which were excavated at a fairly old datel, 
delivered: buried skeletons and urns containing 


"From pamphlets I brought back from Salisbury in 1831. 
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Human ashes; grains of amber necklaces, 

yellow, blue and black glass, and crystal; kitchen knives 

vre, bronze weapons, in particular a bronze ax 

of the extraordinary weight of twenty pounds; finally, of all pe- 


small silver plates on which a few characters were engraved. 
Of the 15@ tombs opened more recently by Sir It.-C. 

Hoarex, 30 contained bronze objects, and the body 

had been burned in 120, folded in 4, extended in 3. These 
tombs, which were undoubtedly those of the priests of Apollo 
and the inhabitants of his city, would belong to the age of 
bronze, would attest to the existence of trade with the Bal- 
tick (by amber) and with the Orient (by glass), and date- 
even relatively recent times when the Britons 

and the Venetians would have tried to write their language. 


The Avebury monument, made up of 030 stones, 20 of which 

only are standing today, is older than the 

Stonehenge, judging by the cruder shape of the piers 

bound, and “he surpasses them as much in extent and in grandeur 
that a cathedral makes a simple parish church. » He em- 

brews within its limits the artificial hill of Silbury, which is 
the highest in Britain; she is 170 feet tall 

in height. 


In the historical times that comprise the Iron Age, the 
Britons were retarded Gauls, Celts ignorant of 

core, according to the Romans, agriculture, industry and 
trade'. Most of them only fed on milk and 

of flesh, did not know the art of making cheese, 
cultivated the soil little, and had no vegetables; 

they were dressed in skins and walked barefoot; they 
painted the body blue, he himself would have reigned among 
them the community of women, polyandry5. Despite the 


1 Lubbock, p. 102. 


eTacit. Agric. ch. 11. .1 moon ') united Galli fuerunt. — V. for 
lt*s sources p. 243. 


* Perhaps we took the leviral for polyandry. 
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copper riches of Cornwall, the copper from which they make 
know use was imported. 


But these half-savage Briton kids were fighting on 


chariots, in the manner of the heroes of Homer and several 

Gallic peoples; cut the ears with sickles 

bronze and squeezed their wheat in silos; were preparing to 

beer and mead and were used for coins 

of iron rings of a determined weight, as well as copper- 

bronze. These elements of a completely oriental civilization 

can be explained, in our opinion, by the arrival of Allo- 

phyles, half-Semites, half—-Egyptians (p. 213). Besides, this iron 
foreign ment has not been active enough to develop among 

the British race a civilization analogous to that of the Gauls. 


As for the bronzes of such fine workmanship which lie in 

the tombs of these barbarian Britons are those that the 

merchants of Gades exchanged for the tin of Cor- 

nouailles, and which were undoubtedly bought at very high prices by the 
kings and greats of the island (p. 121). 


Bronze foundries discovered at both ends 

of England, in Cornwall and in Essex, pro- 

wind the establishment of Phoenician workers in these regions. 
The presence of Semitic foreigners on the coasts of England 
western land results (p. 262, 304) from the names of Cape Bélé- 
rium (Lands End), Cape of Hercules (Hartland), Bay 

of Belisama (Mersey), and we see proof of the long- 

gue duration of Gaditan trade in the Greek inscription 

in honor of Hercules Tyrian (or Gaditan) found at Coi- 
Chester (Essex). Besides, we must agree that, the 

except bronzes, English museums are very poor in 

Phoenician antiquities. 


In the time of Julius Caesar, the arms of the Britons were in 
iron, as those of the Gauls had been for three centuries 

at least. However, the bronze trade between Gades 

and Britannia did not cease until the second century AD. 

The ages of these two metals therefore crossed and existed 
Simultaneously. If the British tombs of this double era 
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native weapons were in too low esteem to be 
deposited with the mortal remains of the chiefs and 
kings. 


We know that glass objects like those in 
ivory, found in these tombs, are of Gallic origin 
(p. 358). 


We cannot pass over in silence what Strabo, 

Pliny and Tacitus say of Brittany's wealth in gold, 

in silver and lead. The lead mines of Derbyshire 

and Northumberland would have already been exploited by the 
Phoenicians, if Eboracum is indeed the Semitic city of lead 
(p. 102). These same mines were certainly there during the 
Roman domination, and under that of the Anglo-Saxons who re- 
covered vast buildings with lead plates, and which 

also exploited the iron mines of the western counties. 
During the Heptarchy, Brittany not only passed 

to be richer in precious metals than the Gauls, 

but was named because of its gold, not without some em- 
phase, “the treasure of Arabia” 


We will leave Brittany via Cornwall and the islands 
Slingingues to cross into Ireland. 


The Sorlingues Islands are the Cassiterides. They have today 
little tin today and we only discover rare and weak 

traces of old mines. But barrows, cairns, 

swaying stones, dolmens, granites dug into 

basins with metal scissors, and buildings that the sea 

was destroyed and whose ruins can be seen at low tide, 
attest to an ancient and long period of prosperity that the 
tin trade can alone explain. 


The Sorlingues Islands owe their name to the Silures which ha- 

were biting Cornwall. These Catfish came from Spain, 

according to the concordant testimonies of Tacitus and Avienus 

(p. 1 19), as well as according to their black clothes and according to 


"Lappenberg, History of England, t. 1, p. 622 (in German). 
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their leather boats. These boats, similar to those on which 

the Lusitanians crossed the marshes and overflowing rivers 
dicex, recall those of the Euphrates described by Herodotus and 
those of the Tiger depicted on Assyrian bas-reliefs. They are 
still in use today, under the name of coracles, in Ir- 

moor, in Wales and in some parts of 


England. They used to be in Sweden at Lake Mnelar. 
They differ little from those of the Esquimosx, 


The megaliths of the Sorlingues Islands and those of Cor- 
nooodles are so numerous that we explain them, as 

those of the Osismians, the Venetians, the Pictons, the Santons, 
by the civilization that the Phoenician trade in tin made 

born on the European coasts of the Atlantic. The names 

ancient monuments of the Cornish capes (p. 368) mark the 

presence of Semites on these coasts, and even today, the 
descendants of the Silures light bonfires at the solstice 

summer according to the rites of oriental religions. It would also be 
their very interesting to research what relationships there are 
between the monuments of Cornwall and Stonehenge 

which are not far from it and which were one of the great centers 
of Druidism. These relationships were probably all similar- 
blables to those which united and separated Armorica and 

the land of the Carnutes. 


However, the Catfish were probably not the only ones 

Iberians who had established themselves on the western coasts of 
England and confused with the native Celts. In 

the island of Anglesey, populated by courageous inhabitants, soldiers 
Romans saw themselves one day with fear in the presence of Druids 

who vomited barbaric imprecations against them, and 

of women such as the Furies (p. 120), hairy 

uoir and torches in their hands*. Anglesey or Mona not- 

known to be the cradle and tomb of Hu, the su- 

ready. 


1 Strabo, 3, 3. 7. 
' Nilsson, Supplement, p 16 et seq. 


'Tar., Ann., 14, 29. 
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A. Ireland. 


Half-Initiligéuc, half-Semitic civilization like that of the Gauls. 1° Age “the 
stone: the Gaels or Nemedes or Scots; religion ; megaliths; cremation; notch- 
nogr*. — 2* Bronze Age. The Danaan blacksmiths. Simon Brec, Galician and 


Pheresian. Fingal and the Finns or Phoenicians beyond Biscay; ebron, iron from F.bre; 
funeral Lamentations; black hooded coats. Semitic belief; coi”; 

gods, fire festivals, human sacrifices; goddesses; Cabires. Ceres and Proserpina, 
Holy flounder. Gods of dubious origin. Cairns of New Grange and Dowlli, re- 
bloodthirsty, dark, Tiby-Phoenician ligion. The Bondes Towers, works 

of the Peresians. Amber; gold; bronze; swords; copper; precious stones. Year- 
neaux-coins, nianilla s. — 5th Iron Age. Statues. Megalit bis of the three ages, 
their distinctive features; home of Irish civilization. Celtic Disparates 
Civilization: its laws; its religion, its duration, its decline: its rebirth by the 
Christianity. 


Gaul explains Ireland. Both arose 

lives before the 1st Christian era to a fairly high degree of civility 
sation, and both had Semites as masters. 

But the civilization of Ireland seems to have been less mis- 
tallurgical and industrial than that of the Gauls, and the power 
ance of oriental influence and national development 

closed Ireland to British Druidry, which on the contrary 

spread throughout Gaul. Moreover, the bronzes of 

Ireland, which in number and beauty is second only to 

not even to those from Denmark, are of foreign origin 

manages like those of Great Britain and like the beautiful 
swords of France. 


The oldest population in Ireland, that of the age 

of stone, is of the Celtic race of the Gaels. No one else can- 
Celtic people later invaded File and enslaved or repressed 

the natives. 


Irish traditions, which we studied with 


more zeal than success, are extremely confused. They 


1 Ad. Piclet. From the cult of the Cabires among the ancient Irish. — 
Stories of Ireland by Th. Moore, by Leland, by Gordon. — Donop, 

Mone, Henry. Müller. — Especially Cellica by DielTenbach (in German) — 
Annals of Christian Philosophy, 1840. 
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were reworked by monks and scholars, who, in 
wanting to reduce them into a system, altered them and 
introduces insoluble contradictions. By controlling them and 


straightened by Linguistics and archeology, comes to us- 

rons, with Eekstein, to divide the history of Ireland into three 
periods, which we will identify with the three ages of the 
stone, bronze and iron, and who will offer us a series 

phenomena analogous to those of the history of Gaul. 


1° Stone Age, and the primitive Gaels, pastors and farmers 
cultists. 


The Celts who inhabited desert Ireland did not keep 

no memory of their arrival. They appear in the traditions 

tions under the triple name of Gadlieles, of Nemedes, that is to say 
of Saints, of Devoted to the Gods (p. 304) and of Scots or 
Scythians, that is to say archers (scuit). They loved, like 

the Gauls (p. 339), the Sun, under the name of Grian who 

found among the Celts of Scotland (Apollo Granus) and 

Rhine; in the second line, the Moon, Ré, Eire; then the sources 
and the groves. They raised megaliths like all 

other Celtic peoples. It is very remarkable that hundreds 

some tombs belonging not only to the age of the 

bronze, but to that of stone, contain evidence 

manifests of cremation, while we have examples of 

burial during the Iron Agel. 


2° Bronze Age and foreign, Semitic colonies 
and Spanish, which traditions know under the names 
of Tuatba de Ranaan, Finn and Simon Rrecx. 


The Danaan were blacksmiths and magicians, such 
as the Telchines, the Dactyls, or the Korrigs (p. 315). They ve- 
are born from the east; traditions say: from Scotland, from Denmark; 


' The crannoges or artificial islands of Ireland, which were still ha- 
established in the 16th century, have only a distant resemblance to the towns 
lacustrine lakes of Switzerland, which mostly belong to the age of the 

stone and none of which survived Roman domination. 


* There are strange contrasts between the traditions of the Irish 
and those of Cymris. The first to see Spaniards arriving at their home 
gnols and no Gauls; the second of the Gauls and no Spaniards. 
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we will say: from Cornwall where the Damno- 

nians, and where Iberians, Semitic Iberians, had settled 
ses, the Silures, attracted from Galicia by the tin mines of 
this peninsula. 


Other Iberians from the same Galicia had populated the Ir- 

moor. The main people of Galicia were the Bri- 

Gloves, including the capital Briganlium (today Corunna) 

was famous for its very high lighthouse (p. 2(>2)', and a little- 
ple of the same name occupied the southeast corner of Ireland. In 
the traditions of the latter country, which fit here marvelously 
lly with classical geography and history, Simon 

llrec or Bréogan (the representative of the Brigantes), and the three 
brothers Ir, Hiber and Hérémon, have since discovered 

southern Ireland and founded three kingdoms there. Hiber is 

the mythical father of the Ivernes, whom Ptolemy places in the 
Momony . 


Simon Brec's first ancestor was Sera or Easrou, who 

had died in Egypt, and whose descendants had sojourned 

in Africa before moving to Spain and settling in Ga- 

lice. But this Easrou is the I'ersée of Chemmis, the Persian-Ge- 
tule of Sallust, the Persian-Iberian of Varro, the one who sowed 

of dolmens on the western shores of Spain (p. 285): 

Only the Irish monks of the Middle Ages, not having 

knew how to resist the temptation to identify the <! relutes and Ga- 
ilhéles, brought the Gaels from Asia through Africa and Ga- 
competing in Ireland. Nowadays we would have completed the hypothesis 
with the inhabitants of Gilead in the Holy Land and with the 
Abyssinia dallas. 


The Brigantes were Celticized Pheresians or Cel- 
Tiberians mixed with the Pheresians; for it is only by the lan- 
Celtic and Japhetic guages that this proper name can be expressed 


The first claim that the island has a certain and au- 

thentique which dates back to the century of the oldest Latin historians; 
the others have no other historical document than their triads without 
chronology. 


' “Altissimain pharum, says Orose 1, 26, et inter pauca inenmrandi 


operis e' 
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pliquer, briga or berg meaning summit, hill, mountain. 
The Brigantcs of Galicia and Ireland are montane 

gnards of Celtic race, like the Brigantes of the north of 
England, or like the residents of Lake Brigantinus (from 


Bregentz, of Constance). But in Biscay and Gas- 

were Semitic blacksmiths and sailors, Phoenicians, 

Ciens, and Irish traditions speak a lot about 

Finn, their great hero Fingal, as well as a king of 

Scots in Asia, Fein Farsa, the founder of the Fein. Finn, in ir- 
landais, means merchant or warrior, but it is for us 

the pen-us of the Latins, the phoen-ix of the Greeks, the phoenix people 
cien, and as Fingal (the Finn-Gallic?) is designated in 

Irish sources under the title of dux e clienteld Yasco- 

niorum, we can only see in him the personification 

of our Phoenicians of Gascony and Biscay, who 

colonized Ireland, some directly under the name of 

Finn, the others under the name of Danaan or Damuonians in 
passing through Cornwall. These Finns took in Ireland the 

name of Ysgodiaid, which is found in Ptolemy under this 

him from Usdians, and they got confused with the Gaels or 

Scots. 


It was the Finns who brought iron to Ireland. 

their rich Portuguese mines, and as this metal came 

from the famous region of the Ebro, he will have taken in this island the 
name of Ebbon (p. 103). It is these Finns who will have brought 

to the Irish the oldest bronze swords, made 

in Biscay with copper from Aquitaine and tin from Cor- 

nooodles, and the first ornaments made with the gold of the Tar- 
beautiful (p. 315). It is these Finns who will have introduced into Ir- 
moor the oriental and cantabrian custom of lamentations 

noisy at funerals (p. 288). It is by this same 

route which will have penetrated from the East and Arabia* into Ireland the use 
weird to shave your hair on the front and sides of 

head and let them grow from behind. It's the same- 

ment still from Iberia that the talairc and hooded coat 


1 Leviiiilue 19. 27. 
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Libyan Phoenicians, Sardinians (p. 288) and Arabs 

will be widespread on the one hand among the Santons and the Veneti (fe 
bardocucullus, p. 343) and on the other hand among the Cymris of 

Wales (kougoul) and among the Irish. These 

have black coats (p. 370) as is the 

wool from their sheep. 


But Ireland's Semitism is most evident in its 

religion and its worship. The priest there was called cois, which is the 
country of Samothrace and the country of the Hebrews. The god su- 
first is Beal, Baal, the Bahal of the Phoenicians, the Belus of the 
Allophylls; or Séadhac, the Sydic, the Just God of Sanclio- 

nialhon, or Samlian, Béal Samlian, the Lord of heaven. HAS 

each spring equinox we celebrated in honor of the 

supreme god the fire festival of Baal, Baal-tinne; we turned off 

all fires, and under penalty of death no one should 

relight only one before that of the sacrilices had been “the 

again in the palace of Tarax. A very similar ceremony 

took place among the Persians on April 24. The day before the feast of 
Samlian, which took place on the first day of November, we shone 
between two fires the condemned to death, who were thus 

both purified and punished. Even today in some 

some nights we jump through the fire or pass through it 

livestock to avoid any accident (p. 2G3, 223, 370). 

Finally, on the field of the massacre the children were immolated 
first born to the dreadful Crom-cruach. This cult is the one 

of Moloc. 


The great goddess of the Irish, the mother of their gods, 

the personification of matter and nature in the form 

special of the moon, Eire, bore among other names those of 

Dercith (poor Ith) and Aisloirith (llh who seeks 

new or the old researcher). But these names are 

those of Astharoth and Dereeto, the two main goddesses 

of the Ludians or Peresians (p. 231), and Astharoth is the Astarte 
Phoenicians. Now the Moon, which we have already seen to be in 


1 This feast was transferred because of Lent to the first night 
of May. where bonfires are still lit today. 
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very great honor among the Spaniards (p. 28"“>), passed into 
Ireland for the mother of the Finns or Phoenicians of Gascony. 


The Irish had their cabires or associates, numbering 

of twelve, their mysteries, their sacred islands1, like the Egypt- 
look, the Phoenicians, the Samothracians. Among their cabins 

were an Alla; a Chodiax; a Jon or Janus; a Cadmaol or 


Camille (p. 339); an .Esar who lights the fire, and among the Etrus- 
ques .Esar means god; a Céaras, the fire of the sky which opens 

and begins creation, and the Cerus manus of the Etruscans 

was a bonus creator. Céara, the wife of Céaras, had, in 

true Cérés, invented the hand mill, and she was the mother of 
Porsaibhean, the trainer, the magician. We design without 

hardly how did the Greek and Roman travelers that the com- 

trade attracted to Ireland, could say that this country was 

a sacred island R where Cérés and Proserpina were worshiped with 

the same rites as in Samothrace. This name of Holy Island given 

to the land inhabited by the Hibernions, dates back according to Avie- 
naked at a remote time (p. 1 19). 


To these foreign names of Irish deities we 

We would like to add several nicknames for Eire, such as Easire or 
Axire, which appears to be the Axiéros or Axiocersa of Sarao- 
Thracian; Sibhol who could easily be mistaken for a Cybele 
Phrygian; Ops, which is the Ops of the Latins, the Opis of the Thracians, 
and Nannu, Anu, the mother, whose name recalls the nana of 

Lazes deTrébizonte and the nunoi of Wotiakes, which have the same 
sense. Many of these similarities may be illusory 

or be explained by the common origin of all languages. 

But two Irish monuments seem to us to leave little 

of doubts about green Erin's relationship with the troubled home 
of the Libyan-Phoenician civilization. We want to talk 

of the two cairns of New -Grange and I)owth, near I>ro- 

Ghéda and Tara. 


1 One of the Seillys is called Innis Caw, The island rtr the association. 
* Primitive people, t 1, p. 136. 
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These cairns, which are not far from each other, are for- 

were made of small stones piled up, and they could not be erected 
only by a very considerable population. They are not in any 

c one way of the mounds; because the rooms they cover 

vrent, are chapels where were celebrated far from view 

of the sun a bloodthirsty cult. the cairn of New Grange, which 

is by far the largest, was originally called 

Grein-uaigb, the cave of the sun, and formerly stood on 

its summit a stone of considerable size, which was 

or a Celtic pillar or a Phoenician solar column. 


This mound was surrounded by a wall of large stones decorated 
zigzags and spirals (p. 202). We enter the interior 

of these two monuments by a canal provided at the level of 
ground, long here 03, there 27 feet, and so narrow that one can 
barely crawling through: this entrance is an invention 

Irish; we don't know anything about it anywhere else 

Similar. The canal leads into a vaulted cave by 

corbel like the Treasure of Atreus (p. 77), and having to 

right and left two small side rooms with 

which it forms a cross or rather perhaps a clover 

(p. 360). The stone walls of the rooms have in the cairn of 
New-Grange up to 18 feet tall. They are cou- 

green with spirals, zigzags, arcs, rhombuses, a design 

Sin rude ' ; in the halls of Dowth these are, with zig- 

zags, wheels with four spokes, circles surrounding a 

crosses, double circles, circles with solar rays. These 

symbols are Semitic (p. Mo, 197, 26i, 269, 271) and 

these shapeless drawings come, like those, more complicated 
qués, from Gavrinnis, from the same school as those from Malta. In 
Besides, in the New-Grange room is a pyramid stone- 

dale five to six feet high, which is not Celtic, 

and which one would easily take for a Phoenician and Libyan god 
(p. 26t, 268). But what connects in an indissoluble way 


1 According to Lubltock. p. 90, the- carved stones of New-Grange se- 
would look good with their Bronze Age designs; but the cairn would be 
of a later date, the figures traced on these stones being a 

part covered by neighboring stones. 
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in Malta these two cairns is that they each contain, re- 
laying on the ground, two flat and round stones, slightly 
concave, five feet in diameter, all similar to those 

caves of Malta (p. 269) and indicating that these caves 

were the scene of human sacrifices*. Finally, on the altars 
or the walls of New-Grange read in ogham the semi-name 

tick of Bothal, house of God (p. 38), with those of the 
great goddess Ops and the supreme god designated by the pro- 
name Himl. 


We know this dark and bloodthirsty cult 
already by the Gauls (p. 342) and we will find it in the 
Mecklenburg. The story is full of obscurity for us. 


rite. It looks like it is made up of two elements, one liby-phénieieri, 
the other Celtic. 


The New Grange inscriptions prove that the alphabet 

ogham is not later than Patrick and Christianity, 

but that it was really in use at the time of the paga- 

nism. National traditions say that it was invented by 

Ogham®, descendant of Easra and ancestor of Simon Brec, or by 
Milesius, leader of the Finns. The history of this writing is pro- 
bably linked to that of Spanish and Venetian writings 

(p. 336), and if the Irish did not copy the Phoenix letters 
theirs, at least they will have inspired them with the thought of 
paint the word with a small number of signs. 


It is again to the Semites that we must relate the origin 

gin of the famous fateful stone of the Irish, the Lia- 

fail, on which the king was placed during his inauguration; 

for on this stone, which the Danaans had brought, was 

imprints the shape of the foot of their first sovereign, and this 
sovereign with the beneficent foot is well known to us, it is the er- 


1 These flared stones have nothing in common with the vats of I Ar- 
moric (p. 341). 


* We are only talking about these two cairns, but it seems that several 
titude of others, similarly belonging to the Bronze Age, contain 

also rooms for worship. However, do we not confuse the chapel 

with the simple sepulchral chamber? 


* This is the Hercules Ogmius of the Gauls. 
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sée-Easrou (p. 253). It is certainly very extraordinary 
that the Persians also had a fateful stone. She 
was called Atizoé 


But the great enigma of Irish archeology is 

the Round Towers. These are hollow columns even more 

only real tricks. All roughly similar, they have 

13 to 16 feet in diameter, 1.20 feet in height, and it is 

barely if from the base to the top they narrow somewhat 

little. The door, very small, is 8, 16, 20 feet from the ground, and 
the vulgar cannot reach it. Five to six very low floors 


lead towards the upper part, which is covered by a conical roof 
that and where small windows are arranged, usually 

four in number and well oriented. These towers are con- 

built in large stones, cut with a metal chisel. 


Today there are 1 18 of them, including 15 perfectly intact 
and only 36 of which only the foundations remain. In Eu- 
rope, there are only two or three similar ones in the 

regions of Scotland occupied by the Irish. These mo- 

numents are therefore Irish and not Celtic, nor Danish, Nor- 
mands, Scandinavians. These are neither lighthouses, several 
are located far inland; nor vi- 

gies, found at the bottom of the most remote valleys; neither 
of the forts, the windows are too high and too narrow. 


What is most extraordinary is that in the Indo- 

stan, at Bhaugulpore, are two column towers with four windows 
very oriented and with the door inaccessible, like those of 
Ireland; only they are decorated; we are also unaware 
entirely who erected them. Then, an Irish traveler 

crossing Mazandaran passed, not without surprise, near 

of towers all similar to those of his homeland. Finally, the 
Pyrenees des Guebres also have up to 120 feet of elevation. 
tion, and the minarets of the Mohammedans are likewise 
tower-columns. If we discovered in the Holy Land 
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ruins of similar buildings, we would say that the peoples 

of the Ersée took the idea with them, some even 

in the depths of the Orient, the others to the last limits 

of the West. But here, as for Lia-fail and Atizoé and 

as for the festival of extinguished and rekindled fires, we have 
before the eyes of identical phenomena among peoples 

that tradition and history forbid us from traveling 

ger from one end of the world to the other, and yet we hesitate 
tones to suppose that the Indians and the Persians on the one hand, the 
Irish on the other hand, were able to imagine in the age of 

rate exactly the same shape of rounds and a shape too 

Singular than that of our Round Towers. 


These Towers cannot have been built in the last age 
of Irish paganism, because then the very palaces of the 


kings were only built of wood. They therefore cannot 

date only from the Bronze Age, or from the centuries that 
immediately followed the conversion of the people to Christia- 
nism. 


This last hypothesis has in its favor: the fact that almost 

all these towers are surrounded by the ruins of ancient churches 
its which are usually seven in number; crosses and 

images of the Blessed Virgin sculpted on some of 

these towers; a small stone cross which surmounts that of 

Swerds (Dublin), and finally their remarkable state of good 
conservation. But these crosses and these images are the work of 
Christians devoting ancient pagan buildings to their God, 

and the towers cannot have been built to serve as 

bell towers, because the sound would have been muffled there. 


There remains therefore the hypothesis which brings back these towers by 
beyond the centuries of wooden churches and palaces, to the times 

where the Finns, the Danaans were the masters of the country, at the age 
of bronze where other Semites raised in Sardinia the 

nuraghes. This is also what tradition says, which 

name fpnd~nei.mhmdh and we make sacred Hpu.v «lu naca- 
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took a sufficiently great development to give birth in 

the spirit of the Irish the idea of building a multitude of 

pyreas depositories of the sacred fire, from the summit of which they 
observed, through the windows open at the four points 

dinaux, the march of the sun and the return of the great festivals of 
equinoxes and solstices. These tricks will later be used 

to Christians of fortresses where to deposit the treasures of their 
churches, and perhaps even bell towers. But the destination 

pagan, thereby the high antiquity of these columns 

hollow, results directly from the antiquities found in 

their remains: radiant figures known in the East as 

the name of Mitlira and recalling that of Lanleii (p. 360); 

golden crescents and uniquely shaped trumpets. In 

Scattery Row, at the mouth of the Shannon, is a tower 

World with scs seven, churches in one of which is en- 

enshrined, with an ancient inscription, a carved stone 

representing a human head in Egyptian style, with ears 

moving away from the head. 


The Round Towers, the cairn-temples would therefore be the work- 
vre of the Semites and especially of those of the Ebro and the 
Biscay, whose history is between — 1 b00 and — 1,000 


years (p. 127). Assuming that they do not disappear at the foot of the 
Pyrenees only because they emigrated en masse towards Cor- 

Nouailles and Ireland, the age when civilization would have flourished 
Semitic of Saint Erin would date from the tenth century before 

the Christian era, and the Finns would have been soon followed by 

the Brigantes of Galicia, that the maritime trade of 

Gaditans would have led them towards the regions of tin. But 

these migrations had been preceded by a period more or less 

less long than simple mercantile relations between Spain- 

Gne and Ireland, and the Bronze Age in the latter country may 

very well go back to the year 1200 and 1300. It will have continued 
through the Iron Age to the ruin of Gades. 


1 This number of seven is explained by the memory of the seven chapels 
of Moloc, or by the introduction into Ireland, long before Patrick, of 
Christianity of the East where there were seven ecumenical churches. 
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Bronze Age Tombs and Furnace Bogs 

are emerging in Ireland in the archeology of bronzes with phe- 
nician, objects in gold, almost none in silver, and 

amber. 


Amber is so abundant that it involves a fairly large trade. 
active between Ireland and Jutland. Irish words that 

are introduced into the Scandinavian languages (p. 250), sem- 
seem to indicate that the inhabitants of the Sacred Island took 
this trade is a very active part. 


Gold was once so common in Ireland that it was counted 

two hundred ancient mines of this precious metal. The rivers- 
res, here as in the Gauls (p. 313), rolled 

glitter in their waters, which today do not contain any 

so to speak more. This native gold was undoubtedly tra- 
vailed in the island itself by Semitic settlers or by 

their Gaelic race pupils. The products of this or- 

local ironworks, which are barely inferior to those of gold 
feverishness of the Hellenes, fill in some way the 

marshes, from the bottom of which thousands are removed for a 
barely in silver. We will note the gold crescents, which 

by their numbers testify to the importance of the cult of Eire 
or the Moon, and we know that this goddess was worshiped by 


the brothers of the Gaels in Armorica (p. 340). 


The bronzes are either foreign and Gaditan, such as the 

swords, whose beauty is explained by the progress made 

the arms factories of Gadés under the influence of artists 

Greek and Latin, or national, such as the small images of 

wild boar, very successful and very frequent, which are the 

most remarkable Irish bronzes. The wild boar us 

is already known from the coins of Gaul (p. 352); he is 
represented on many Etruscan tombs and we 

we will find among the Germans and the Scandinavians, associated 
to the worship of a Great Goddess. 


Some Irish swords bear a striking resemblance 

pante with those of Switzerland and Sweden: the handle, at the 
instead of being entirely made of metal, like those of swords 
Danish women don't belong to foxes rm'nnp. simple nninte naked 
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had to wrap and hide a bone or a piece of wood, 

carefully crafted. On the other hand, Ireland has in common with 
Je Denmark a particular form of celt. She does not have 

in bronze neither hooks, nor knives, nor saws, which are more 

or less frequent in Switzerland and Northern Europe. 


It has been claimed that Ireland, like Hungary, had 

its copper age. But his brass, which is all in all 

few in numberx, have not been analyzed, and it would not be 
impossible that they all contained some tin. 


Mr. Mallet, who distinguished in the Dublin Museum seven 
species of precious stones, do not think that any, except 
perhaps rock crystal, from the age of gold and 

bronze. This would be a very unusual fact compared to the names 
many precious stone axes that the anti- 

some Gallic tumulus (p. 383). 


What shall we say about coin rings or half rings? 

of copper 1 which is removed in very large numbers from peat bogs 
Irish and said to be identical to the manillas of Negroes 

of Eboé and ltrass(p. If”»)? Is Manilla the Irish word? 

canopy hand value, and aillech, livestock, any property, 

pecunia? Today, in Birmingham, iron is manufactured from 

these half rings that we send to Africa and with which 

we pay the Achanties and other Negro peoples5S. 


3“ Iron Age and national civilization. 


If, in our division of Irish history, we place- 

lessons after the Semitic Bronze Age an indigenous age of 

iron, we do it by relying less on weapons 

iron found in some pagan burial mounds, that on the ana- 

logy of the development of the Gauls. Not long ago still the mu- 
Dublin city had only three ancient iron objects 

and in untempered iron: a sword, a knife and a nail. 


This third age of Ireland, like that of the Gauls, 


x Out of 1283 weapons, 30 celts and one sword are said to be made of copper: 
all other parts are bronze. 


* Some are silver, there is one in gold. 


"nerm. Muller, p. 463. 
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would begin around the year 600 BC, and it ends 
with the establishment of Christianity in the fifth century. 


We will attribute here as in Gaul to the last 

half this age the stones roughly cut into figures 

human and metal statues. In the time of Patrick, the 

The main idol was that of Créan Croith, the Head of all 
the gods: it was covered with gold and silver, and was an 
center of a circle of twelve smaller bronze statues, the 
twelve Cabiri, who stood bowing before him (p. 58). 


We have not attempted to distribute between the three ages 
the standing stones and dolmens of Ireland. We will note 
only that the dolmens and cairns contain enough 

often gold ornaments, which are very rare in France; 

that the cremation urns of Ireland are more elegant and 
richer than those of England (p. 308), and that the mo- 
the most considerable elements, undoubtedly belonging to 
Iron Age, are located in the central and eastern region 

of Pile. Thus the cairn of Usnéach, with an immense stone 
at the top, where the large assemblies of the people were held 
ples, princes and priests, was Yomphalos of Ir- 


moor', near Killy (Westmeath), where the 

five kingdoms. The home of civilization, poetry, 

Irish music, Tara, was located two or three 

leagues from New Grange and a few leagues from Droghéda. 

The only Celtic temple that Ireland could oppose to the 
Stonehenge, is that of Kildare, and those who come 
immediately afterwards, are in the vicinity of Dundalk. 

The largest of the cromlechs, that of Crora-cruach, is little 
distant from BreQn in Cavan. 


By a combination of unknown political circumstances, 

Ireland had unlearned the cutting of stones and was only raising 
its greatest kings than wooden palaces, whose simplicity 

city contrasted with the wealth and elegance of the 

ornaments. This is how the people were dressed in coarse clothing. 


' Like Delphi, of Greece; Enna, from Sicily; Grouper, 
Hindu world. 
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made of skins or wool, and wore objects of adornment 
in gold. The Cisalpine Gauls had already given us the example 
ple of such a contrast (p. 318). 


This disparate child undoubtedly existed between the center 
civilized Ireland and its barbaric extremities. If we open 
the national annals, where certain history begins in 

in the year 305 BC, it is a question of: a king Ti- 

ghernmas, under which gold was first worked 

in Ireland; of his successor Achy, who promulgated a law 
sumptuary fixing the number of colors which were to appear 
tinge the six classes of society; of Grand-Fez or con- 
national convention, whose decisions were recorded in a 
register; a college of scholars; from a magnificent palace to 
Emania; dejudged, the Bréhons, assembling on the hills 

born in regular enclosures of large stones; of 

municipal courts to hear cases of 

merchants and artisans; of three academies founded in Tara 
around the middle of the third century of the Christian era, and 
Psalter of Tara, which was the collection of the deeds of the 
warriors, which the bards sang. This civilization had 

his priesthood, which we will not call druidic, because 

that the priests of Ireland did not believe in meteorology 


psychosis, like those of Brittany and Gaul, ado- 

other gods and were not constituted in one 

hierarchical society of insiders. Pagan Ireland, whose 
recent centuries were troubled by bloody wars 

intestines and by the depredations of foreign sailors 

nudes of Scotland, still shone most brightly in the person 
of Fingal and Ossian. But the Holy Island must be in its 
perimeter inhabited by singularly barbaric peoples 

so that classical writers would not have known of his morals 
than his cannibalism. In Patrick's time, the Irish 

were divided into two races, which moreover spoke the same 
language: the Scots, who were the civilized ones, and the Agrestes or the 
«uiivaaex ~"f ' ' Di9il 
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The civilization of the Scots was in full decline when 

Patrick lifted her up by imbuing her with the new life of the E- 
gospel, and soon Ireland became the asylum of faith and 
Christian Science in the Church shaken down to its core 

last foundations by the invasion of the Germans. 
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Central Europe. 


We leave behind the oceanic lands of 

Europe, the lands of the British and Gallic Celts. THE 
splendid bronzes of the Baltic call us to the 

countries explored by the great masters, Messrs. Liscli, Wor- 
saaé, Nilsson, and linguistics (p. 382) offers itself to us for 
take us directly by sea from Ireland to the country 

sorts amber. But archeology imposes work on us 

much otherwise long and painful. She discovered between 
bronzes from Northern Europe and those from Pannonia and 

the Etruria of resemblances so striking that they oblige us 
to enter the Scandinavians by the roads of the Alps; 

through the thick darkness that still covers our 

eyes of ancient Germany. 


A. Rhétie. 


Stone Age. — Brenner Etruscan route. Passau graphite. 


The Rhaetians, who were either the fathers or the sons of the 
Etruscans, occupied the Alps of Grisons and Tyrol and 
the Bavarian plateau. 


It is undoubtedly to them that we must attribute the tools in 

flint discovered very recently in the lake stations 

of Bavaria, tools similar to those offered everywhere by the age of 
the stone, and whose sole interest is to note once 

furthermore the existence of this period. 


The Bronze Age among the Rhaetians was not until 

not the subject of any special study. But at this time 
belong to certain antiquities which have an as- 

great interest. We had deduced bronze foundries 
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found in Germany the existence of an amber route 

by the Brenner, which would have been opened long before the 
Romans (p. 143). Now, near Trent, in the valley of 

Cembra, there lay on the ground a water vase (situla), on which 
five inscriptions are read in characters which differ greatly 
few Etruscan letters, and on the northern slope of the Brenner, 
in Matray and Sonnenbourg, are bas-reliefs, which, without 
doubt, are quite crudely drawn, but whose style 

is incontestably Etruscan, and one of which, among others, pre- 
feels a scene of fistfights very similar to those of the tombs 
beautiful ones from Chiusi and Tarquinii. Near these bas-reliefs 
are brooches, rings and bronze knives, 

pieces of amber and coral and cinerary urns of a 

black clay. The Brenner was therefore the passage of the Alps by 
where the Etruscan trade in bronze and amber took place, 

and it is near Matray that one must look for “the ancient mo- 
numents and tombs inscribed in Greek letters” (or Etruscan 

ques) that Tacitus places on the borders of Germania and 
Uhétiax. 


At the foot of the Brenner flows the Inn. The Inn unites with the Danube 
in Passau. In the region of Passau are gilts of a large 

very pure phite, from which we make crucibles called mine of 

lead, which are very refractory. These lodgings are, with those 


of Borrodale in Cumberland, the only ones in Europe which li- 

bring this mineral to the state of homogeneity required for the industry 
sort. As in all of Germany the urns of the tombs 

are in very large numbers coated with graphite, Passau or 

Bojodurum must have been from ancient times one of the principal 
pmarkets in Central Europex. 


However, the Brenner route was not the only one by 
which Etruscan bronzes entered Germania 
(p. 31 1). The famous Grechwyl vase will have arrived in Switzerland 
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green to commerce long before having delivered passage 

to the Roman armies. Towards the east, Pannonia was united with 
Aquileia and to Italy by Celeia who is Cilly, and we found 

in Cilly two bronze helmets with inscriptions at 

near Etruscans. 


B. Noricus x. 


Noric Celts famous for their steel swords. — Stone Age. — Age of 

bronze; normal alloy; exploitation of saltworks; gold from Transj I vania; no ar- 
gent; amber, ivory, glass; Babylonian and Etruscan ornaments. Date of in- 
Etruscan fluency. Tombs of the Norics. 


The Eastern Alps had as their first inhabitants the 
Tauriscas or Norics, who pass for Celts. They 

were famous in Rome from the third century BC 

Christ by their swords of steel, and they still preserved 
their fame in the fifth century AD. 


The Norics certainly had their Stone Age, of which 

One day the debris will be found in the lakes and marshes 

of the eastern Alps which descend towards the plains of the 
Hungary. But to this day these mountains, as well as the 
Moravia, only delivered too elegant stone objects 

to belong to the first age, and pierced with the help of instru- 
metal parts. 


Being of the industrious race of the Celts and placed on the 
route of the Pelasgic and Veneto amber route (p. 1 47), 
the Norics will have spontaneously undertaken the exploitation 


very numerous and very rich iron mines in the 

Styrian Alps, like their brothers, the Gothins, ti- 

from the bowels of the earth the metals of the Carpathiansx,. 
But we don't know if they discovered the art on their own 

to steel this metal, or if they learned it from the Chalybes by 
through the Agathyrses (p 176). Moreover, the sup- 


1 Trovon, p. 486; by Mortillet, p. 211; by Saeken, p. 226. 


* Taeite, Germ. , 43. Lo ferrum of the text means a metal whatever 
conch. 
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priority of their weapons was perhaps due only to the excellence 
ore. Let us add that Corne, at the foot of the Rhaetian Alps- 
nes, was also renowned for its iron factories and 

steel4, 


The Norics had their Bronze Age before that of 

steel and iron. This is what results from the very famous antiquities 
notable discoveries at Hallstadt near Salzburg, in 

a burial ground, where the sword, the dagger, the knife and 

The bronze celts are accompanied by the same hell coins. 

The identity of the shapes of these two series of objects, one in 
iron, the others in bronze, attests that here as almost 
everywhere else, and contrary to what happened in 

Helvetia (p. 346), the Iron Age does not date from immigration 

of a new race, and that the same people who had thought 

having mixed tin with copper for a long time, began to work on 
iron according to the same models and in the same taste. 


The Noric bronzes from Hallstadt are of the same com- 
position as the Cisalpines and the French; one celt 89.07 cu- 
vre, 9.60 tin; a miner's instrument 89.57 copper, 

8.45 tin; other celt 85.19 copper, 13.22 tin; then also 

a helmet 91.48 copper and only 5.16 tin. 


We conclude with a bronze pickaxe with four holes in the 

veed in the neighboring salt pans of Hallstadt, that the people 
Celtic of the Noric Alps, before exploiting their mines of 
iron, took good advantage of the other mineral wealth that they 
hide in their bosom. 


The Hallstadt tombs have yielded some rare objects 

in gold. This gold, analyzed by chemistry, turned out to be that 
of Fuses in Transylvania'. Transylvania was then inhabited 

by the Agathyrses, whose gold was undoubtedly brought 

to the Noricum by the Sigynnae (p. 1 42). 


No silver, and like imitated silver coins 


* Pliny. Hist. nat., 34, 41. 


1 This point seems doubtful to me. According to Polybius, the Norics possessed 
iiAni <ke ' "e gold ground surface in extreme 


mime na- 
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Macedonian philippes are very numerous in Hon- 
grie, the Hallstadt burials predate the third 
century BC. 


These tombs contain: a lot of amber in grains 

of necklace, very few beads of enameled glass necklace; 

two small ribbed glass vases; a Little shaped ivory 

in hairpin heads and hilt knobs 

of swords. The amber arrived from Rugen via Halle (p. 143); 
ivory, from Africa; glass, from Etruria, Phoenicia or 

from Egypt. In Roman times, the region of Hallstadt and 

from Salzburg (Juvavum) was connected to Aquileia by a road,x 
undoubtedly very ancient, which crossed the Noric Alps 

and Carnics. 


On bronze strips covering belts in 

leather, are embossed ornaments, just like those 

what do the pieces found at Alaise and in the tumulus offer? 
Helvetians (p. 357). These are spoked discs and lo- 

sanges, miniatures of birds and quadrupeds, in- 

three others of horses and pegasi, and small figures 

of men who, arms raised and a disc in hand, seem 

can sing while dancing. These figures of men, we 

have already seenxin Babylonian, we will see them again soon on 
the bas-reliefs of Kivik, and Hallstadt is like this for us the year- 
middle channel of a chain which extends from the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf to the Baltic and Scanic. This channel 

is known. From Hallstadt to the north it passes through Halle and 


Rugen. From Hallstadt to the south and to the east it makes a detour 
across Etruria, where we noted this same type of 

drawing (p. 232). If the Norics had learned it from the Pelasgcs 

of Adria fifteen or ten centuries before Jesus Christ, it adorns 

rait the bronzes of the Lombard and French-speaking lakes. But he doesn't 
appears in our Switzerland only during the first Iron Age. 

At that time there were no more Pelasgians in Adria, and the Etruscans 
that only they taught the Norics this drawing at a 

comparatively quite recent date. This date must be after 

later than the Bronze Age in Helvetia, predating the Philips 
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or fourth century that the Etruscans will have begun to 
exert their influence on the peoples of the Alps and the 
Germany. 


At that time, this was the mode of funerals at 

the Norics: out of 968 tombs in Hallstadt, half 
contained buried skeletons, the other half urns, 

and the latter, being the most recent, are also the most 
rich in antiques of all kinds. 


The Norics, under the Roman emperors, worked 

in the shield factory of Laureacum (today 

Lorch) on the Danube. This factory supplied the arsenals 
from Pannonia and Mcesia, and he made from its products 
a big business in Italy. 


C. Pannonia. 


Indigenous Copper Age. — Semitic Bronze Age. Foreign bronzes: vase 
wheels, sword, helmet. National metallurgy: celts, A andbergt; Germany 
Eastern and Western Germany. — Iron Age. 


Pannonia or Hungary, and Western Dacia or Tran- 

sylvania are still an unknown land for archeology. 

It is not that they are not extremely rich in anti- 

quities of all kinds, of which there already exist very beautiful collections 
elections. But these remains of ancient ages have not been 

described in languages or publications accessible to 

French readers, and we are here reduced to gleaning that and 


there a few ears of corn. 


We will not say whether the middle Danube basin had 
its stone age. 


The mines attest to the exceptional existence of an age of 
copper, which connects this region to that of the Chudes (p. 33). 


Soon the Semites from Thrace will arrive, bringing 
as always their bronze and exchanging it for amber 
of Rugen and the Rauronic (p. 140). This trade, to which 
the Sigynns took the most active part, will have given a 
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of the Agathyrses, the Gothins and the Norics, who is con- 
come to us through certain products of a very original character 
ginal. 


Let's first collect the clues to the presence of the Semites 

in Pannonia, or at least of their trade with this country. 

A miniature vase on wheels was found in Transylvania 

and bronze. Vases of this type were used for worship, 

as proven by those, just like them, from the temple of Salo- 

my (p. 191). But the worship with which they were in one 
complete harmony, was that of the Phoenicians, whose idols 

and their chapels were carried on chariots (p. 264). We 

will therefore bring from Sidon and Tire by the Danube in Trans- 
sylvanie the cult which this vase supposes, and which we continue 
We will soon reach Mecklenburg. 


A bronze dagger found recently in Neustadt 

(near Vienna), has a very small handle, the pyramid blade 
dale (p. 187) and concentric circles for ornaments 

(p. 232). This weapon is oriental and Semitic. 


A bronze helmet found in Hungary has, like the vase 

wheeled, greatly excited the interest of archaeologists by its 
resemblance to the Mecklenburgian Dobber helmet- 

tin. It would be very curious to compare them with those of Cilli, 
and as we discovered even in Wallachia an inscription 

euganean tion on a gold necklace, it is necessary to leave a large 
door open to the influence of Italian civilization on the 
Pannonia. 


That this vast and rich country had its metallurgy 
indigenous, this is what his celts and handberye prove. 


Celts are distinguished by the variety of their shapes 

(p. 224), their grandeur and their beauty. It seems 

bles to those of the French-speaking lakes. But it would be important to understand them 
to ward off those of Etruria and those of Mecklenburg. 


The handberge of German archaeologists are bra- 

celets whose spiral turns around the arm end 

at both ends by a concentric winding forming 

rosette and covering the top of the forearm on the one hand, the 

gnet and the hand on the other hand. It looks much less like an object 
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of adornment than a defensive weapon. The handberges are not re- 
found that in Mecklenburg, which cannot therefore be 

separate from Pannonia. But there are fibulae with immense 

spirals in Silesia, in Bohemia, in the Brandenbonrg, in 

the Saale valley, and we are tempted to divide, 

the Bronze Age, Germany in two halves, one facing 

tale with large spirals, the other western, where this golden motif 
nementation, without being unknown, has not been the subject of a 
such an extraordinary predilection. 


Pannonia will have passed, like Noricum, from the age of 

bronze to that of iron, during which it will first have imitated 
Philip of Macedonia, then suffered the conquest of the In- 
fluency of Roman civilization. 


L>. The Boiens. 


The iridescent plates and the waits; dating from the fifth century; originating from 
Bohemia; their region. 


The silver philippes of Dacia allow us to 

approximately fix the date of the iridescent plates (p. 1 45), 
Silver and gold coinage of the Celts, the Boians, who 
inhabited Bohemia during the six centuries before the era 
Christian. 


They are round and concave like certain currencies 


very ancient Greeks and Italians. Some of them do not offer any 

a footprint. On the others we see certain symbols 

Phoenicians, Siciliotes, Celtics, such as the ring and the trian- 
gle, even the triquetre and the grenade; or the images of the so- 
the eye, the moon and the stars; or finally a horse whose 

design reminiscent of Gallic coins; never 

human figures. Other flat and silver coins, which 

have the same types, received the name asterides. The pla- 

The iridescent ones found at Podmokl in a vase were of gold, 
weighing all together 80 pounds, the lightest a quarter 

of ducat, the largest 2 */* ducats. On our way to 

Landshul at Lake Constance (p. 306), in Gangers (Fried- 
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berg, east of Augsburg), a vase contained 1400, par- 
tie in gold, part in silver. 


The date of the iridescent plates cannot be earlier than the 
ancient Greek coins of which they seem to be one 

imitation, nor later than the Dacian Philips, whose form 

and the types indicate a less crude art. Our limits 

The extremes are therefore the eighth and fourth centuries. But 
they become much tighter due to the fact that money does not appear 
would appear in transalpine Europe only after the Bronze Age, and 
that nothing authorizes us to suppose that the plates in 

money are from another era and a more re- 

hundred than those in gold. Both cannot 

trace their origins back beyond the fifth century, and we 

cannot make them much older than the first 

first Gallic coins. 


Their cradle is Bohemia at the time when it was inhabited 

by Celts. Here are our reasons to support this hypothesis- 

thesis: 1° Podmokl is not far from a gold laundry, and it 

It is very likely that the gold of thousands of coins 

found in this locality came from the neighboring deposit. 2° The ar- 
gent abounds in the Saxon Erzgebirge in northern Bohemia 

and on its southeastern borders in the Metallic Carpathians. 

The riches of Freyberg were only exploited at the hub- 

age; but we place the minor people of the Gothins in 

the region of Schemnitz and Kremnilz, which is that of the 

Hungary richest in gold and silver. The Gothins, of 

Celtic race, therefore delivered to their brothers and neighbors, the 


Boiens, the two metals with which they manufactured 

their currencies. 3° These currencies are also nowhere 
numerous than in Bohemia. They spread from there, 

by our amber and bronze trade routes, of a 

leaves for Hungary, Transylvania and Wallachia; else 
leaves for Thuringia, which is very rich because it is 
where these roads crossed in all directions, in the North 
Germany and Denmark which are the country of amber, and, 
in lesser quantities, in England and the north of 

France. 4" The Celtic and wooden origin of these coins 
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explains how they are like other currencies 
Celtic and at the same time different from those of the Gauls. 


E. Germania œ. 


The three ages. — Weapons after Tacitus and Bronrea. Animal-shaped vases and idols 
evils. — Megaliths; northern Germany alone megalithic. The dol- 

funerary sites: tombs of the Huns, beds of the Iluns, tumulus; their regions, 

your pillars and altars; their differences from those of the Celles; has-rc- 
liefs, inscription; identity of Stone Age megaliths and those of 

the age of the hronx; their region. The Erdbourgs and the Botirgwalls. — The three 
classes of tombs: dolmens, mounds, tombs; burial with cremation, 

then cremation with burial. Identity of pottery from the three ages. Even 

race during the three ages, and the slow revolution of its beliefs marked by 

the increasingly humble dimension of its tombs. 


The state of barbarism in which the Germans were still during 

their great invasions in the fifth century CE; 

the impossibility of detaching from the Scandinavian Bronze Age 

that of North Germany; the little interest that has excited 

until here among archaeologists the German bronzes; THE 

silence of ancient writers on ancient Celtic history 

vast region; everything, even the multitude and variety of 

materials which present themselves to us in an almost complete disorder 
full, explains the extreme brevity and aridity of the few pa- 

ages where we deal with Germany. 


The three ages. Crossed in all directions by the roads of 
Semitic trade in bronze and amber and located between 

the Alps and Scandinavia, which had their Bronze Age, the 
Germania must necessarily have had hers too. 


' Fr. K ruse, German Antiquities, Halle, 1824-29, 3 vols. {in 
allein.) — K. Preusker, Garlic strokes in ancient times... from the 
Sa.re and neighboring countries. Leipzig, 1811-43, 3 vols. (in German) .—Kefer- 
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The soil of Germany is indeed strewn with bronze objects. 
As this bronze is copper and tin without lead or zinc, and 
that the alloy is 10 °/@ tin, we can only 

say it predates the Roman era of zinc and brass (p. 165) 
and that dates it from the trade of the Semites. 


This Bronze Age was preceded by a Stone Age, 

as proven by the palaflttes of the Bavarian lakes and those 
from Mecklenburg, three species of dolmen tombs 

and rough block megaliths. 


The Iron Age began not with the merchants 

Roman sayings that from the Christian era trade 

was able to spread throughout Germany, but with the use 
what did the Barbarians of 

the invasion (p. 360). 


We will therefore assign the German Bronze Age for 

extreme limits the 1500 years between the year — 1100 and 

4- 400. It would have survived the Romanesque Bronze Age for 700 years 
and would have ended 4 to 300 years before the Scandi Bronze Age 

nave. 


Weapons and bronzes. The second age was still far from its 

end, when Tacitus described the customs of the Germans. They born- 
neglected the rich mines of their homeland, and their weapons, 
which differed completely from those of the Gauls and the Cina- 
bres, were the weapons of a people poor in metals, all 
especially in iron: shields of wood or branches 

braided; few or no metal helmets or even 

leather or breastplates; rare swords, except however (made 
worthy of note) among the Baltic Goths. Tear 

main of the Germans was the frame with the javelinsx. 

The frame was a pike whose tip (in bronze) was 

short and narrow, but very sharp. The testimony of history 


e Tacitus, Germ., 5. 6. 43. Comp. Weiss, p 638 et seq. 


* Tacitus says: ferro; but as the frame is the weapon of the infantry 

and cavalry, and that the historian concludes from the arms of the Germans 
given the little use they made of iron, it seems incontestable to us that 
ferro here means metal tip. This is, moreover, the opinion of MM. Klem 

and Lisch. 
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tory is confirmed on this point by the bronze weapons 
found everywhere in Germany. Towards the Rhine and the Da- 
nube, they are frequently mixed with ro- 

Maines, which gives the date. 


Where did these bronze objects come from? 

beautiful swords with short hilts did they come from Tire by the 

Rhône and the French-speaking lakes, from Gadès speaks Rhine? or, like 
crude swords, celts, knives, sickles, 

were they the product of indigenous metallurgy? At 

the less the existence of this industry is demonstrated by the 
foundries (p. 143), and if the Roman writers have none 

I knew, it was that she had her home in the Ger- 

oriental mania, home of the handberge? (p. 394). 


Among the bronzes of Germany, we will cite some 

vases weighing 3 to 8 pounds, which have the shape of an animal, 
and which, sacred or profane, were intended to receive a 

liquid. Like the horse of Grobzig (Anhalt), the cat of Skeu- 
ditz (between Halle and Leipzig), the four-headed monster 
Kænigsgrætz (Bohemia), the harnessed horse of Prague, the 
Brunswick lion. All these bronzes, representing beings 

organic, can only date from the last times of the 

German metallurgy, and the lion supposes relations of 

trade between the Germans and the peoples of the South. We 

found a vase of the same style in kelbra (Mersebourg), 

who weighs not less than 75 pounds, is 2 feet tall and 

who was the idol of a German or Slavic people. It's the Pus- 
trich which, filled with water and placed on a fire, does not take long to 
launch, with violent detonations, long jets of 

boiling fearsx. 


Megaliths. In Germany as in Gaul 


(p. 301), the Alps seem to keep the dol- 

mens, the menhirs, which are very rare from the mouths of the 
Rhône, through the plateaus of Switzerland and Germany, up to 
as to the Middle Danube and the Vistula. Germany is divided 
therefore, it too, in two parts: one continental without 


1 Kruse, t 1. rah. 4. 
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megaliths nor celts, the other maritime with megaliths and celts. 
The limits would be, according to Keferstein, approximately those of the 
Low German and High German. 


Germany's megaliths are quite different from 

those of France and the British Isles so that some 

and the others are not the work of the same people, and 

Similar enough for the two peoples to be brothers. 

One being Celtic, the other cannot be Finnish, nor Ligurian, nor 
Iberian, and the only nation in Germany which spoke a language 
sister of the Celtic idioms, it is the German nation 

nick. 


The distinctive character of megalithic Lower Germany 

and maritime, these are the Beds of the Huns *: burial mounds of 
brought back, barely 5 to 6 feet high, shaped 

oblong and quadrangular, measuring in length from 10 to 

400 feet, lined with pillars or large blocks and supporting 

at one of their ends one or more (up to sixteen) 

dolmens-tombs and sometimes towards the middle a pillar or a 
circle of pillars. These monuments occupy the maritime zone 
which runs along the Baltic and the North Sea, up to a line 
which would pass north of Custrin, south of Magdeburg, 

via the Harz and the Teutoburg Forest. They stop towards 

east to the Lower Vistula, beyond which the 

Slavic or Lithuanian world. Towards the west they disappear 

in Over-Yssel where (according to Keferstein) they would associate 
to the large and beautiful Celtic dolmens. 


Within these same limits exists a large number of Tom- 

beautiful Giants or Huns. These are dolmens which repo- 

smells on the natural floor and not on artificial beds, and which does not 
are surrounded by no enclosure. They are closed, rarely in- 

surrounded by a bead, square or round (the latter 

This new form is foreign to the dolmens of France). Two 

blocks placed opposite each other support a three- 

th, the other two sides are closed by smaller ones 


*Hun in Celtic means sleep and (with the hope of resurrection) 
tion or metempsychosis) death. 
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stones. The floor is made up of clay, sand, and flint 
blanched over a blazing fire. Sometimes four tombs the same 
are united into a single group. 


Dolmens buried under a hill of earth or 

stones, in other words the mounds with burial chambers 
Crales, are very rare in Germany, except in the valley 

of the Saalex Sometimes they have a high pillar on their summit 
(a cippe, p. 50), or are surrounded by an enclosure of 
stones, circular in shape (and not square, like the en- 
surrounded by the Beds of the Huns). Some have short walkways 
green, which are distinguished from those of Celtic tombs 

by their extraordinary length: there are some which measure 
several hundred steps*. These alley mounds are pro- 

near Sleswig and Scandinavia. 


Even better than the dolmen-tombs, the pillars and 

the altars allow us to appreciate how far the metals 
galithes from Germany resemble those from Celtic lands 
and in different. 


Pillars are much less common in Germany 
only in England and France, and there are barely two or 
three which measure 16 feet in height8. 


Isolated, they are funerary pillars or national markers. 

nales (p. 49). There is none which, in its form or its su- 

perstitions of which he would be the object, would be entitled to the rank of 
symbolic pillars or idols. It seems that from age to age 

Germans always worshiped an invisible god. 


The alignments of pillars \ whose shapes among the Cel- 
your vary infinitely and suppose a symbolic genius, are 
extraordinarily rare among the Germans. We quote in Besow 


'They are entirely lacking in Royal Saxony, Lusatia and Si- 
“rpiisker, t. 3, p. 197. 


~ rt1 ¢* nwnnnsabiUty of this assertion 
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(Pomeranian) two lines of stones (blocks or pillars? I do not 

know), intersecting at right angles and thus recalling from a very distance 
Toulinguet; — at Niendorf (Meningen, Hanover), two lines 

parallel to pillars, 4 feet apart, over a length 

of 400, and in Thondorf a similar double alley, long 

100, 5 feet wide. 


Circles are more frequent, and are mentioned even in 

Bavaria. In Boitin, near Gustrow (Mecklenburg), are 

three circles, arranged roughly in a triangle, each of 9 

pillars, and measuring from 30 to 60 feet in diameter; one of the 
stones of the largest circle is an altar with basins, resting 

on the ground, and each circle has a pillar carved in the shape of 
seat. It looks like a triple temple, we worshiped it on an altar 
unique three invisible gods. — Near Schwerin, the circle 

of pillars surrounds a pyramid of stones, which has the resemblance 
these of an idol or cromlech (p. 39). — Below Franc- 

fort on the Oder, near Arendorf, are six concentrated circles 

some pillars, and six other circles arranged around a 

cross. Unsolvable riddle! — We don't know any 

circle which is a group of gods (p. 61). 


The pillars, in Germany as in Scandinavia, serve 
most often simple enclosures at tombs, all 
especially at the Beds of the Huns. 


Germany has a number of pillars, isolated 

or enclosure, in which we have cut steps or 

seats. There are several in England (the oracular pillars). 
keys), none in Gaul. 


In Germany there are barely two or three loose stones. 
your ', while they are very numerous in Gaul 


and in the British Isles. 


No triliths, except one near Ranis and another near 
Saalfeld, in the upper Saale valley. 


A few rare dolmen-altars, with jambs and basins 


dug into the table, such as those of the Ditmarsie or that 


x One in Hanover, another in the principality of Lippe-Det- 
rnold. Lite Scandinavian from Bornholm has three of her own. 


a6 
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that of Wiesbaden. The latter, which is very low, is cut 
with too much care to be of a very ancient date. 


Numerous basin tables, sometimes of a size 

immense, lie on the ground, whether man has found them 

on site, or whether he transported them from far away at the cost 
of incredible efforts: unknown altars in Gaul, but no 

in England1 * x 4. 


High blocks of granite, with more or less name-shaped hollows 
breous, more or less symmetrical; quite similar to those 
of our Jura (p. 70). 


These blocks and tables bear the name Teufelstein 

(devil's stone), Drudenstein, Truttenstein, and the people 
believes he recognizes hand and foot prints there, which he 
would be curious to compare with those of Gaul (p. 341). 


In some sepulchral chambers are crude 
sculptures, which have no analogy with the tour drawings 
men of Armorica (p. 335) x. 


A tomb of the Huns offers an inscription in characters 
which are almost the same, it is said, as those of the Jenissei 
(p. 34)x. 


This inscription, these sculptures, these handprints 
1 These altars, like the seat pillars, could be in Angle- 
land of Germanic, Anglo-Saxon, and not Celtic origin. 
* Near Mersebourg, under a high tumulus, a sepulchral box 


which contained an urn, a celt, a flint knife, offered on its 
walls of symmetrical lines similar to the ornaments of the urn, and 


designs of a bow, quiver, hammer, etc. In Niedleben, 

near Halle, the chamber of a tumulus where the skeleton sat, 

contained with flint tools a bronze celt, a piece 

of perforated and cut amber, an oak chair, and on the walls are 

saw a fairly well carved cross (the cross is one of the most common symbols 
oldest and most general, see Primitive People, t. 1, p. 267 

et seq.), and drawings of plants and weapons (Kruse, vol. 2, cah. 2 and 3; 


ex- - 311 
mx1 — We will call M >«- - - J 
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and feet, these hollows, these basins cut into the blocks and 
the tables, these altars shaped with a certain art, the seats 
made in the pillars, several stones of the dolmens- 

tombs whose interior face was worked with a chisel: 

everything proves that a large part of the megaliths date from 
the age of metal, and that the race which practiced architecture 
dolmenique during the Stone Age, is the same one which 

later learned to handle bronze or iron. 


This is confirmed by the geographical distribution of 

these pillars and these altars. They are most numerous in 

the limits of the Beds of the Huns, and if they cross them, this 
is only becoming more and more rare. To the E. they advance 

a hundred beyond the Vistula to Courland, Livonia, 

in Esthonia. To the S. we see them going up the Oder valley 

up to Upper Silesia, that of the Elbe and the Saale 

to the borders of Bohemia and to the foot of Franken- 

wald and Thuringenvald. To the SW a gap seems to us 

ble isolate from the Teutoburgerwald the megaliths of Nassau and 
of Alsace. 


Another type of monuments, which characterizes the archaeo- 
Germanic logy, these are the enclosures of earth and stones. 
They are: on the ground in the sandy plains or ma- 

shovelers of megalithic Germania 1; of stones in 

the mountain zone which extends from Lusatia to the Taunus, 
in the Odenwald, in the Vosges. We don't know any 

in the plains of Bavaria, nor on the Swabian Jura, nor 
towards the Alps. These Erdbourys, these Bourgwalls were, the 
some, places of sacrifices, as evidenced by the ground formed 
ashes and burned animal bones; the others, 


temporary asylums where the neighboring population took refuge 
the approach of an enemy band; the third, strong 
permanent resses. 


* Exception: a vast and grandiose Eydopean enclosure near 

by Blumenthal. between Wrietzen and Berlin; such an enclosure near 

of Oderberg, between Custrin and Stettin, and not far from there a third 
near Trampe. These monuments have no equal in Germany. 

(Keferslein, p. 111). 
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In eastern Germany the Erdburgs, most circum- 

cular and 100 to 200 feet in diameter, are of origin 

Slavic. These are the Ilradists of the Bohemians and the Poles, the 
Grodzisko of the Russians, and they extend, everywhere the same, 

from the Elbe to the Rama and the Don, from the Duina to the Baltic and 
to the Adriatic Sea \ Are also Slavic the high hills 

artificial whose flat tops supported the temples in 

wood of these peoples. 


Stone Bourgwalls are usually simple 

ramparts of piled up stones. But in Alsace, on the mountain 
Sainte-Odile (arr. of Schelestadt) is the Pagan Wall which is 

formed of roughly squared stones joined between 

them by wooden tenons, and which, with a pri- 

mitive of 18 meters, embraces a surface of a million 

square meters. This wall bears such a close resemblance to 

the cyclopean constructions of Etruria, which Niebuhr attributed 

paid tribute to the Etruscans of Rhaetia who would have extended their 
residences as far as the Vosges. But tradition does not support 
nothing this hypothesis, and Rhaetia itself offers no 

work of this kind. Could I, the Pagan Wall be the masterpiece 

Germans who would have slowly risen from the levee 

in the ground to the shapeless stone rampart and from the rampart to the 
real wall? 


The tombs. Mr. Weinhold divides them into three main 
classes, which include ten distinct species and nearly 
thirty varieties. 


Stone Age tombs are our dolmens 
free, the dolmens on the Beds of the Huns, and the rare dol- 


lie under the mounds. They are usually so narrow that the 
body could not be laid there in its entire length, and 


1 According to Chodanowsky, in Keferstein, p. 254 et seq. 


1 According to descriptions which do not have all the scientific rigor 
desirable, we should rank among the cyclopean walls: the three 
enclosures in Brandenburg (p. 403, note); high walls near 

from Kaaden, on the Eger (Bohemia); others in Ranis (p. 402), in the 
Grabfeld (Hesse-Cassel), and especially Grotenburg, near Detmold, on 
the Werra. 
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that he is still sitting there. The face is turned towards the East. 
Near the bodies are, in granite, sandstone, flint, ha- 

war axes, spear and arrowheads, 

gnards, knives, celts or wedges, with debris 

coarse pottery and amber. Stone objects 

are in the Beds of the Huns better worked and better constructed 
served only in the Tombs of the Huns. The burial is 

ruler. However, to the north and south of the Lower Elbe, the 
people who erected the Tombs of the Huns shone 

usually their dead, and some Beds of the Huns offered 

also traces of incineration. 


These megalithic tombs of the first age succeeded 

ceded the conical mounds of the metal, bronze and 

gold, and later iron and silver. They have quite fre- 

at their foot a crown of stones, and sometimes 

other stones are scattered on their surface. The burial 
is older than cremation; but this is the 

more frequent. The bodies are usually lying on the 

back, sometimes crouching; they were deposited earlier in 
the earth, sometimes in a box of stones, sometimes in a 
hollowed out tree trunk. If there xis cremation, the bones have been or 
covered with earth on the place of the pyre, or gathered 
in a small stone box, or (and this is the usual case) 
locked in ballot boxes. 


The mounds of the second class are the tombs of 

grass of which Tacitus speaks, who adds that the Germans 
(like the Gauls) burned the dead with their weapons and 
sometimes with his horse. But archeology teaches us 


assumes that in Germania as in Gaul burial 
was maintained next to the cremation (p. 300). 


The third and final form of pagan burials 

in Germany are the flat tombs of Mr. Weinhold, with 

bodies buried, without mounds and without boxes, or with bones- 
burned items, which are usually contained in urns. 

These urns cover entire fields or hills, which 


" Germ., 27. 
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were real cemeteries. In Mecklenburg we attract 

commonly drunk in the Wends these cemeteries, but they are 
very common in countries where Slavs have never penetrated 
netré. The burials of this third class contain 

little gold, iron weapons and axes, knives, 

fibulae, iron or bronze pins, objects of 

Silver rure, glass beads and enamels. The vases 

are in no way superior to those of more ancient tombs. 
ciens. In Germany therefore, as in England (p. 363), 
pottery made no progress from the Stone Age to that 

iron, while French-speaking Switzerland and perhaps also Ir- 
Lande (p. 384) presents us with progress in the Bronze Age 
very striking. 


Mr. Weinhold admits that with the Bronze Age the skulls 

change shape and announce the appearance of a new race. 

velle. To this opinion we oppose that of Mr. 

Sister Virchow from Berlin, who "feels great scrutiny 

pules to already now formulate a judgment on nature 

of the races which populated Germany and over the time of their 
habitation in the country. »' We will recall that the mega- 
liths raised during the bronze do not differ in any important 

so many of those of the previous age. Besides, there are several 
tumulus with high dolmenic chambers which contain 

with skeletons seated bronzes*; we even cite some where 

Objects made of iron and silver were found*. The crates in 
stones in the bronze mounds are not a form 

news that strangers would have brought, but a simple 

diminutive of the ancient dolmen. Finally, the identity of the pottery 


1 On the tombs of the Huns and the pile dwellings. 1866 (in ail.), p. 34. 


1 For example, in Redchen, between Weissenfels and Naumbourg. 70 tu- 
mulus with rooms, seated skeletons, points with (licks, rings, relis 


in bronze. — In the Unstrut valley, near Ober-Farrnstaslt. more- 
several chambered mounds whose stones were carefully 
attached: seated skeletons, bronzes, weapons. — At Putbus (Rugen), tumulus 


with a 15 foot long chamber where several skeletons sat 
were surrounded by urns and objects made of flint, amber and bronze. 


* So in Ramstedt. between Weimar and Dornburg, a mound of 35 
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of the three ages (and it is Mr. Weinbold himself who con- 
state) seems to us to leave no doubt about 

the identity of the races who worked stone and metals. 

We will therefore say that the history of pagan burials in 
Germany is that of the transformations that the 

beliefs of the Germans on the state of souls after death. 
The tombs became smaller and smaller, lower, in- 
Significant, as these peoples became more concerned 

of the present, forgot their dead more quickly and 

made them rise more directly to heaven with the smoke of 


pyre. 
feet in height, 100 in circumference; vast sepulchral chambers; 
skeletons with iron knives, urns, etc. : out of the room, but 
in the tumulus, iron knives, bronze and silver clasps, col- 


links of glass beads and rock crystal, earrings 
carneola. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The North where the Baltic province 


Difficulties of the subject. — The Skoumoose timer. — Danish amber. THE 
Eider Strait. (.the metals and soil of Scandinavia. 


In the countries surrounding the Baltic and especially- 

ment in Denmark and Mecklenburg, antiquities 

of the three ages were collected, studied, classified with 

so much care, and the Scandinavian archaeologists arrived 

by their patients and exact searches to embrace them 

in an overview so simple and so precise, that we 

seems to be able to link them without great difficulty to 
European ethnography, authentic southern history 

and the west of our continent, to the very recent one of the 
Scandinavia. .But this is not the case, and the hypotheses 
The most different ones were proposed by the YVorsaaé, the 
Steenstrup, the Nilsson’s. The fault lies mainly with the writers 
Greeks and Romans, who maintain an almost complete silence on 
Scandinavia, and national traditions (sagas) where the age 
bronze has not left the slightest trace of its existence. 


This age, until recently still completely unknown, cannot be compared 
stain on the myths of the North than by that of the Varies, and 

the authentic history of antiquity only in a few Lines 

of Tacitus on the swords of the Gothones and the ships of the 

Suions. 


However, archeology has discovered, for Scandinavia, 
**K-— » ' o xe ' x ——*AKIC_ 
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torics. The marshes present very singular depressions. 
liers, where we can see three layers of trees superimposed 
to each other. Judging from the silence of witnesses 
oculars, none of the three strikes the observer by its 

very large or its very small thickness, and we must ad- 

put that they all occupy approximately the same space 

in total height. The bottom layer is made up of 

pine trees and there are many unfired flint objects found there. 
glass, neither bronze, nor iron. Above are oak trees with 
flint and bronzes. The oaks are covered by beech 

tres which still grow today in the region and which 

conceal between their beds bronzes and irons. Supposedly 
health, quite freely, that the conditions of vegetative life 
tale have not changed since the appearance of man, we 
calculated that it took four thousand years to produce these 


diggings with their peats. This would therefore be the duration, 
very approximate, of the history of man in the North, 

and the stone age would not include a number of 

centuries much more considerable than either of the 

two subsequent ages. These calculations agree if exactly- 

ment with the profane and sacred chronology that we would like to 
see them controlled by scholars from the school of Lyell, who 
indulge in periods of one hundred thousand years. 


With the writings that we have before our eyes, it is 

impossible to detach the history of the Bronze Age from that 

of the other two ages. But, before summarizing the facts 
archaeological and to try in our turn to explain it, we 

we want to recall, first of all, the geographical distribution of 
amber on the coasts of the Danish peninsula and the hypothesis 
from an ancient Eider Strait (p. 130); then, add what- 

few words on the nature of the soil and the metallurgical riches 
ques of Scandinavia. 


Denmark has neither gold, nor silver, nor copper, nor tin; 

but its marshes are very rich in iron, its only metal. 

As for Sweden, one of its provinces is called Iernbara- 

land, the country that produces iron, and this kingdom abounds non- 
only in excellent iron, but in copper, lead and 
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in silver. One might believe that iron was exploited there from 
older times, when, reading the sagas, we 

sees frequent mention of purebred dwarfsmiths 

Finnish and Finnish swords, give to the Vulcan Scandi- 

nave, Volundr, for father a Finnish king from the borders of 
own Sweden, and talk about the giant Jarnsaxa, the Rock of 
Iron, or giants who inhabit the Iron Forest, the Jarnwi- 
diur. But these sagas relate to many times 

less remote than one would be tempted to believe at first 

on board ; there is no evidence of former exploitation of the 
mines of Sweden, and positive history teaches us that they 
were all opened during the Middle Ages and on a date 

quite recent. 


Denmark is a low land, without rocks, and therefore 
The menhir will be very rare there and the cairn is impossible. 
ble, while Sweden and Norway, very rich in rocks and 


very poor in topsoil, will raise few tnmulus and 
a crowd of bautasteine and large stone enclosures. 


I. ACE OF THE STONE. 


Merklem town: the two types of tombs, palalittes, caves and 
their synchronism; civilization; trade. 


Scandinavia: the two types of tombs, and their limits; the Kjukkenmiid- 
rting, contemporaries of the tombs. 


Hacc of this age: not Finnish, nor anonymous, but Teutonic and dividing into 
Germans and Scandinavians, in wandering tribes and in fixed tribes. Explanation by 
the Teutonic of the oldest place names in Scandinavia. Amber; stone tools 

of exquisite workmanship; glassware; cowries. 


eunknown until 1805 in North Germany 

the period of the stone as by the Beds and the Tombs.v of 
Huns (p. 399) and by the Celts that we encountered in the 
fields. Today we know from Mr. Lisch that in the 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania, as in Switzerland and 
Bas-I'oitou (p. 221), debris of lake dwellings on 

piles are buried in lakes, or in marshes which 
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were once lakes, or on the shores of the sea towards 
the mouths of rivers. 


Objects found between the stilts attest that these vil- 

The islands belong to the Stone Age, and we have encountered 
precisely the same instruments and the same bones 

of domestic animals in artificial caves dug 

seated along a range of hills in Dreveskirchen, near 

of New-Bukow (Mecklenburg), as well as in certain 

stone houses, which we recently explored in Hilvar- 

sum in North Holland. 


But a much more important discovery is that 
earthenware vases, grunstein war axes or 
diorite, gunstone corners, stone whetstones 


red sandstone (p. 306) and animal bones found in these pa- 

The beds are identical to those of the Beds of the Giants. The little ones 
plades who built their dwellings on the waters or 

who dug them in the hills, and who did not have 

only stone tools, were therefore quite numerous, as- 

are perseverant, dexterous enough to transport, train, 

lift immense blocks to a height of six feet. Gold 

we have seen that the dolmens of Poitou have similarly 

were built by the last cave dwellers. 


Moreover, the inhabitants of the aquatic villages of Mecklem- 

town were at the same level of civilization as those of the 

alpine lakes, which nevertheless erected neither Giants' Beds nor 
dolmens. On the banks of the Baltic as at the foot of the 

Alps, both in Switzerland and in Upper Italy, we cultivated 

wheat and barley, we raised and fed beef, sheep, 

the goat, the pig, the horse, the donkey and the dog, we weaved the 
linen, leather was prepared, wooden carts were built 

on solid wheels, bone combs were used (p. 298. 

300. 363). The instruments do not differ between the south and the 
north than by the species of stones from which they are formed. There 
Most of them are flintlock in all Balkan countries. 

tick, serpentine, diorite and other similar stones in 
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Beds of giants occupy a place in the Stone Age 

closer to the Bronze Age than those of the Swiss Alps. 

This is what results from the comparison of their faunas: here 
the species of domestic animals are purer, there 

more mixed; here the aurochs still exists and there it is de- 
must; here, among wild beasts, several species have 

disappeared since the Stone Age, there are all those whose bones 
are buried between the piles, still live today in 

the country, with the sole exception of the beaver. 


Finally, the water villages of Mecklenburg were in 

trade relations with the Alps; because we find between 
their piles or in the Beds of the Giants some celts who 

not only are they made of Alpine rocks, diorite, ser- 
pentine, but which have a certain oval shape foreign to the 
North, usual in our regions. These celts were also 

their for the inhabitants of North Germany objects of 
luxury and not tools or weapons, because today they are 
still all intact, without any breach. Like these axes 


of war are all drilled for the handle of a hole 

round, they suppose, it seems (p. 19), the use of metals 

rate, and one would say that bronze was already known to the first 
first inhabitants of the Alps in the centuries when they delivered their 
diorite celts to the peoples of the Baltic. We assume, 

by relying on the ancient foundry route, that these 

beautiful pierced axes arrived from the Noric Alps (p. 389) 

in Mecklenburg. They were probably exchanged for 

amber; but amber has been found so little so far 

between the piles of Mecklenburg and between those of the lakes 

Swiss, Lombard and German (p. 136. 228). What is in 

besides being very remarkable, it is the complete absence in the North- 
Germany of these oriental stones which abound in the 

dolmens and Gallic lumulus, and which would come from the 

trade of the Phoenicians (p. 223, 383). The Gauls, in fact, 

must have received them many centuries before they could 

penetrate into Mecklenburg. 
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In Scandinavia, the Stone Age has two species of 

tombs: oblong or circular stone tombs, 

which correspond to the Beds of the Huns, and the Chambers of 
Giants or Jettes, which owe their name to their dimensions 
colossal, and which are supposed to have been the burial places of the great. 
These are high conical mounds (p. 400) under which a 

dolmenic avenue leads to the sepulchral chamber. This 

room is most often circular, the height of a 

man and of a diameter equal to the height; it's about o- 

vales, the largest ones are oblong. The stones are 

so large and so heavy that they alone attest to the existence 
tense of a very considerable and sedentary population, which we 
cannot without injustice treat as savage, despite his 

ignorance of metals. Which does not mean that by excep- 

tion such tribe, reduced by the war to the state of Bosjemans 
(p. l 02) and tormented by hunger, could not become anthro- 
pophage 4. 


The bodies deposited in these two types of tombs 
were hunched over or seated. By their bones 

are found, as well as in peat bogs, all kinds of in- 
stone and bone instruments, pottery, a very large 
quantity of pieces of amber from neighboring coasts 
and in some cases even cowries. 


These tombs, very common in Denmark, are the most 
share located near the coast of the Baltic Sea. They are few 
numerous in the interior of the islands of Zealand and Funen, 


very rare on the western coasts of Jutland, and quite 

also scattered on the opposite coasts of Schleswig and 

from Holstein. In Sweden, where they do not cross the borders 
northern moths of Vestrogothia and Smaland, we find them 

be in maritime plains and on the shores of lakes. The island 
of ŒIand has a large number of them and that of Gothland 
none. They are similarly lacking in Finland and Livonia 


1 Mr. Worsaaé attempted to prove in a dissertation of 1861 that 
the savages who erected the gallery tombs, fed on 
human flesh. 
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and in Prussia. clean, as far as Danzig, where appear 
the similar tombs of North Germany (p. 399). 


The objects found in Scandinavian tombs, both 

those made of flint and other rocks than vases in 
clay, leave no doubt about the original community 
gine and morals of the peoples of North Germany and 
those of Denmark. 


It is very probable that Denmark and Scania had 

like Mecklenburg their aquatic villages. Home 

has not yet discovered them, while we know the 
famous Kjukkenmodding, which are lacking in Nord-Al- 
lemagne. 


These are immense piles of kitchen debris, which rise 

like ramparts, along the banks of the sea. These hills 

lines are up to three and a half meters high, sixty 

five meters wide and three hundred and twenty-five meters long 
length. There are four species of shells, 

immense number; then also animal bones 

villages, no reindeer (strange fact) and only one domestic animal. 
mestique, the dog; coarse utensils made of stone or 

bone; rare pottery fragments; no evidence of agriculture 

ture. Similar mounds exist: in Scotland; at the mouth 

chure de la Somme, near Saint-Valéry; in Cor- 

Noailles and Devonshire; in Nova Scotia, 

Brazil, in Tierra del Fuego (p. 20); in Australia (p. 18); has 
Poulo-Pinang (Sonde); (not to mention the terramares, p. 223, 
and hills of debris in the vicinity of certain cities 


of the East, like Smyrna). 


The Kjukkenmodding of Jutland and the Danish Islands 

prove that the configuration of the rivers has changed since these 
ancient times, not only by erosion of the sea, 

but by uprisings of the ground. The country was then 

also covered with coniferous forests, which have completely 
disappeared. The riverine peoples lived on shells, as well 

only fish and game. Contrary to the opinion of 

Mr. Worsaaé, and according to that of Mr. Steenstrup to which 

All things considered, Mr. Lubbock, they were contemporaneous. 
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rains of the agricultural population which occupied the interior of the 
lands and which is known to us by its mounds. Several of 

These burial mounds in fact contain flint objects too 

coarse than those of kitchen heaps, while in 

these piles are some fragments of polished axes. We know 

moreover, how wild the ichthyo-peoples remain 

phages in the very centuries of the highest civilization of 

great and noble races to which they belong. 


The skulls of these coastal tribes seem to indicate a 

Finnish breed. But they are sisters of those who erected 

the mounds and dolmens of Scandinavia and the North 

Germany (p. 399), and these in turn are from the Ve- 

netes, Pictons and other western Gauls. But the 

Finns are not from the same Arya family as the Gau- 

laws, and, moreover, never a people of Finnish race has erected 
dolmens or tumulus with sepulchral chambers. 


Nor can we, with Mr. Worsaaé, attribute 

Stone Age antiquities in Northern Europe h 

an unknown and anonymous race. Because it would have left to the 
rivers and mountains with barbaric names1, while 

place names are easily explained by Teutonic or 

Celtic. 


The Teutons are brothers of the Celts like the tumulus and 
the megaliths of Northern Europe are those of Gau- 

the, which had Celts for authors, and we believe that 

on the shores of the Baltic as well as those of the Atlantic 


the race that bequeathed us the antiquities of the Stone Age, 
is the same one that still controls these regions today. 


The Teutons, ancestors of the Germans and the Scandinavians 
(p. 295), coming from Asia, cradle of the race of the Aryas, 
took with them our cereals and our domestic animals 

ques. But some of their families, under the harsh climate 
Baltic mast, will have forgotten agriculture, and of all 


e Compare your Gaiils in England, p. 363. 
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their aftermath, the dog alone will have survived. The authors of the Kjuk- 
kenmédding can therefore be Scandinavians as well 
only Finns, despite their savagery and poverty. 


Arriving on the south-eastern coasts of the Baltic, some 

Germans, will have populated in close ranks Mecklenburg, the 

Hanover, Holstein and Sleswig, Westphalia and the ter- 

res Frisian; the others, the Scandinavians, risking 

the Baltic, will have established themselves on the edge of the islands and on the 
eastern coast of Jutiand. 


Scandinavians and Germans, at the time of their separation, 
spoke the same language, which split into two branches- 

ches. They worshiped the same gods, such as Odin and Thor; 
they had the same cosmogony and the same beliefs on 

the end of times. 


All the Germans then spoke Low German; because 

none of their great families had yet penetrated into 
the immense forests of middle Germany. They divide 

come into two races: the Wanderers or Suevi, who wander 
born with their herds on the moors and marshes of 

Lower Germany, and the Sedentary or Saxons, who 
cultivated the fertile districts. 


Among the Scandinavians we find, if not the 

two same kinds of life, at least the same two names. 

In Tacitus, the Suions or Swions inhabit the Danish Islands 
and southern Sweden; maritime people, they wander on the 
waves. Their neighbors to the north, in Gothia and Sweden pro- 


father, are called the Sitons, the continentals. These Sites 
are the Suethids of Jornandés, and like the two peoples 

have been confused in the rest of the ages, Adam of Bremen 
said Siaeons or Swedens, and even Suéces, indifferently. At- 
Today the inhabitants of the region of Lake Melar or the 
Sweden nronre are called Swearn Fathers of the Swedes, the 
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:Norwegians; because we know that these three peoples spoke the 
same language in comparatively recent times* their 
runic inscriptions being of one and the same dialect. 


The Germans and the Scandinavians being descended from the same 
ancestors, the monuments of their first civilization must 

wind be identical to each other, and also we have seen that 
their tombs and their instruments present no 

difference of some importance (p. 399 and 413). 


The boundaries of these early tombs indicate 

with perfect accuracy those of the countries where the population 
Teutonic lation was condensed enough to execute 

great works. Beyond wandered the pioneers, eu- 

lost children who left us, scattered on the ground, rare 

flint objects. 


The oldest population in Scandinavia being 

Teutonic race or that of the Aesir', the oldest names 

of places and peoples, whether they are read in Plinyx, or 
that they have survived until our times, must be explained 
easily by the languages of the North, especially by the 
nois. This is really so. 


The Danish alone says for belt balt and kat: hence the Kat- 
tégat, the. two Bell and the Baltic®. 


Rauronia is the land of amber, rav (rau), refr in Scan- 
dinave (p. 130 and 139)x. 


Nérigon, from nerige, the low country; name of the largest 

of the Danish islands, that of Zealand, from where one embarked 
for Thule. Nériké is today the name of a province 

interior and lower Sweden. 


"As-Kenaz, son of Goiner, son of Japheth: Asorum genus or gens. 


1 Hist nal., 4, il el 30. 


x However we must say, according to Lelcwel, that in Slavic bf.lt si- 
means passage, and that baltas in Lithuanian, bialki in Slavic have the meaning 
of hla ne. “The immense island of Rallia or Abaleia” owes its name to the 
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Thule, from dylja, hide; the hidden, nebulous, in- 

known, the Scandinavian Oestrymnis (p. 1 19). Next Redslob, this 
name still lives in that of the small island of Tiilô, Tylfl, near 
from Halmstad, on the western coast of Gothia. In the in- 

The interior is the great forest of Tylu on the borders of the Ves- 
trogotbie and Nériké. 


“T.agnus, gulf which touches the Cimbri”: the port of 
Halmstad, where the Lagnnan flows, and which was probably 

in the time of Pliny the center of trade between the peninsula 
Cimbricus and Sweden. 


Scandia, from skan, skogn, forest: properly Scania and 
by extension all of Scandinavia. A district of Norway 
The western part is called Skogn. 


MontSevo: still today the Séve mountains. 


The Hillévions who live, in five hundred cantons (pagi), 
the only part of this Scandinavian world, which was known to the 
Romans; from hella, rock: the Hallin of Jornandés. 


Dumna: or the island DunO, Donna in Helgeland (Norway) 
seven leagues south of the polar circle, or one of the islands in 
noises. 


Bergos, the mountainous island: Bornholm with its high mountains 
granite lines. 


“Oones Islands, where the inhabitants live on birds' eggs and 

of oats”; of oe, island: the islands of Ditmarsie and Friesland, 
where we still feed today on seagull eggs and 

of lapwings. 


Burchana, today Borkum, and Auslrania, today 
Esterney, the island east of Borkum; the two main 


Glossary Islands (p. 140). 


gi.és, in old German, amber (which had passed into the 

Celtic language of the Astiens, and which took the meaning of glass, 
CI.AS, in modern German), explains (according to Mr. Reds- 

lob) several localities named Gleschendorf in Hol- 

slein, Glasau near Eutin, Glesborg on the E. coast of Jul- 

land and the island of Lessoé in Kattégat. 


Palus Estia (from Pomponius Méla): the humid plains in 
south of the mouth of the Elbe, crossed by the East and by 
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the West (p. 132), or in a more general sense the banks called 
Marses and Frisians of the North Sea, which for the Celts 

were located at their east, west, ost in Danish, east in 

Low German. 


Amalchian or frozen sea, from mulk, Danish, molken, 
and milch, German, milk, milk. 


The Teutons who, in the Stone Age, gave the 

places of their homeland, names of which several have been preserved 
ves until today, found in the amber of their 

ribs a golden substance which had the color of gold, the 
transparency of crystal, and which made all their luxury. These are 
they who were the first to put these pieces into circulation 

of amber which arrived quite early, from hand to hand 

hands, on the ground to the Semites of the Danube, of Pontus—Euxine 
and the Adriatic; by sea, to the Britons, to the Gauls; by 

both paths to the Etruscans, the Greeks and the Orients 

rate. 


These Teutonic kids found on the banks of the Bal- 

tick species of rocks singularly suited to being 

cut and polished. They made them into utensils of a rare 

beauty and, as the first age was for them of longer 

long time that for all other peoples, they were able to develop 
lopper in full the art of working flint '. 


It is not surprising that their Stone Age lasted 

again when they reached them through Western Europe 

beadwork from the Egyptians or Phoenicians. Owing to the ca- 
ries, we lack intermediaries between the Baltic and 

the Indian Ocean. 


1 It is estimated at 30,000 the number of stone objects found in all 
Danish museums, 16,000 those of the Stockholm museum. 
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11. BRONZE AGE. 


A. Antiquities. 


I/inriikTation; burial mounds and their boundaries. Burial case. - Read 
bronzes; their alloy; their species, evidence of indigenous metallurgy; adorn- 
mentation; inlay; cast, hammered; simultaneous use of flint tools. — 

Gold objects. — Monuments of Peccatcl, Kivik and Willfara. 


From the Stone Age to the Bronze Age, the population of the 
Northern Europe has not changed. Foreign merchants have 
will have brought their first metal utensils and new 

new deities; it will have been invaded, flooded in such or 
such country by tribes of another race. But she doesn't have 
not been extirpated, expelled, replaced; because the tombs 
of the two ages olTrenl identical skulls. She doesn't have 
even been troubled in its slow and insensible development 
ment: pottery, which represents civilization everywhere 
indigenous, are all similar in the two periods, 

as in England and Germany (p. 4@i). 


However, a spontaneous transformation occurred. 

here as among the Germans (p. 407), in the mode of fu- 

Nerails during the Bronze Age'. Cremation appears 

(p. 405) and takes precedence over burial. At the same time the 
shape of the tombs changes: the high tumulus lowers 

and is nothing more than a very low mound; simple chests 

of stones (Kistvaén) or urns; more burial chambers- 

crales or covered paths, and raised stone enclosures 

very rare. These mounds are mostly located on heights 

from where the view extends over the surrounding country and all spec- 
cially on the vast sea. There are also mounds to 


1 Archaeology has not yet said its last word on tombs 
Scandinavians. The distinction she had established between those of stone 


with buried bodies and those of bronze with burned bones, is shaken rather than 
confirmed by new excavations, and your exceptions multiply 
point that the rule ends up being called into question. 
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boxes with buried skeletons and cinerary urns, such as 
also with bronzes and flints. The old morals are maintained 
are born alongside the news. 


The geography of the Bronze Age differs little in Scandi- 

navie of that of the Stone Age and only widens 

somewhat the limits. In the Danish islands and peninsula 

its, that the primitive population ended up occupying all 

mounds are also numerous in the interior of the country 

than towards the coasts, where they mingle with the tombs of the age 
previous (p. 413). In Scania, which is more Danish than Swedish- 
must, we find them in large numbers up to a dis- 

several leagues from the coast; but Bleking remained 

more faithful to the burial than the neighboring regions. These 
The same mounds are quite rare in Vestrogothia and Sma- 

land. However, they cross the age limits of 

stone and get lost towards Lake Melar and in the north 

of Upland. They are virtually unknown in Norway, 

which remained almost deserted until the Iron Age. We don't 

has so far found only two bronze objects, a celt and 

a sword. 


Eland and Gothland have several tombs from the age 
bronze. Finland does not appear to have any; However 

on its ribs are bronze weapons. Estonia, Livo- 

nie, Courland are excessively poor and in bronzes 

and in mounds. These are uncommon, despite the amber, 

in East and West Prussia (p. 132. 403); but they 

abound in Pomerania and especially in Mecklenburg, 

which rivals Denmark and Flanders in this respect. 

The tombs of these German countries with bronzes have 

two feet of vertical height up to twenty-five and thirty 
feet, and the smallest are a vault of rough stones, re- 
covered with a thin layer of earth. These tombs hey- 
mispherical, that no standing stone overcomes or encloses 
toure, are found, according to M. Lisch, from Scandinavia 
up to the plateaus of southern Germany, and 

then the Vistulc basin as far as Scotland and the 


Pyrenees. These are those of the Germans, which Tacitus described to us 
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crits (p. 405), and those of the Gauls of the age of incineration 
and ballot boxes (p. 300). 


Moreover, in Mecklenburg as in Scania, the incentive 
neration was not during the bronze the only mode of 

burial. In a bog of this country were buried 

several wooden coffins, one of which, more intact than the 
others, contained the body of a man armed with one of these 
famous bronze swords with small hilts. Tall, 

he was dressed in a loose woolen shirt reaching down to the 
knees, a kind of apron a foot wide, six long, 

surrounded around his legs like the Scottish kilt, with 
woolen shoes and a woolen hat. He had near 

him a very small bronze razor, a comb, a horn 

drink and a birch wood box covered with wool. 

The wool was twisted into thick threads like that of sheets 
found in Switzerland in Lake Pfeffikon. 


This burial in hollowed-out tree trunks is not 

particular to Mecklenburg and the Baltic (p. 403). She 

was used among the Suebi of Germany or the Swabians, and 

in 1531 Interiano found in the Caucasus among the Circassians 
the custom of placing the bodies in a trunk split by the 
middle, dug on both sides and closed. 


The bronzes of our Baltic province stand out in- 

to be all by the constancy of their alloy, by their number, 

by their beauty, by their variety, by their oriental character, 

as well as by the crowd of golden objects with which they are mixed, 
and by the absolute absence of any silver object. The iron is 
extremely rare. Amber is much more common than 

the glass. 


Northern bronzes are uniformly 90 copper and 

10 tin, without these immense differences that the 
Romanesque and Gallic bronzes (p. 316). We cite barely four 
copper objects with only 1.16 or 1.66 of tin. 


There are hundreds of bronze swords, 
whole or broken, which were removed in Denmark from the towers 


beers and desjombeaux. These swords, which do not have two feet 
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in length, are, like those of the Celtic lands, remark- 

quable by the smallness of the handle and by the perfection of the 
work, while others are quite crude and have 

large handles. Daggers, short and broad, resemble 

hurt in a striking manner to those of the Komains. We don't 

We will not talk about the rare spearheads and arrowheads, nor 
Sickles, nor knives, nor even sharp razors 

with a hammer like our scythes (p. 3 1 ü); nor fibulae, which we 
believed to come from Home, neither bracelets, nor necklaces, nor 
hairpins. But we will note as clean 

to this northern province: the famous handberges, which we 

said not to exist or to be very rare in Denmark (p. 393); 

the war axes fixed to an oak pole of three 

four feet long, and fitted with a strap (p. 43); 

the mirrors, shiny and very well polished, made of alloy 

20% tin; the loures, curved trumpets, of more 

several feet in length; helmets of which the most famous 

is that of Dobberlin (p. 393), round shields and the fa- 

best wheeled vase from Peccatel, near Schéwrin. This vase, 

of beaten bronze, wide, low, armed with two double handles, 

is supported by a cylinder whose four feet rest 

on very arched axles, connected to each other by two 

Similarly arched pieces. The four bronze wheels 

cast each have four spokes. The alloy is 87.20 copper, 

12.76 tin. Fragments of a similar vase have been found 

in Denmark, others in Transylvania (p. 393) and the model 

is Phoenician. 


The bronzes of the North have as their favorite ornament the spiral, 
Single, double, variously combined; then, the circle, the 

wheel with four spokes, the arc, the zigzag and the rhombus. All these 
figures are well known to us from the antiquities of Ir- 

moorland (p. 377), Gaul (p. 317 and 308), Etruria 

(p. 232), Phenicia (p. 261) and Assyria (p. 197). 


Of these different ornaments it is believed that the oldest 

is the spiral; that the circle was later added to the spiral, 
and that the end of the Bronze Age is announced by certain li- 
wavy and complicated genes which announce the arabesques 
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from the Iron Age. It is hardly necessary to add that no 
bronze does not offer the representation of organic beings. 


These bronzes are mostly cast. Some vases are 

made with a hammer from very thin sheets. This latter process 
only became general in the Iron Age, after we had 

learned the art of forging this metal. The solder is unknown. 


The encrustation appears not to have been entirely foreign 
manages in the Bronze Age: the remains of a cast bronze vase 
were encrusted with a blackish substance. 


Moreover, we should not exaggerate the use we made of 
bronze during the second age. Objects of adornment, certain 
some sacred vessels, swords and daggers, shields 

and the helmets and sickles were indeed made of bronze; but the 
other agricultural instruments, tools of the trades, 
throwing weapons were made of flint. Arrowheads 

in bronze are very rare; flint weapons lie in the 

tombs with bronze swords and ornaments 

in gold, and it was with axes, saws, scissors, 

stone knives that the natives built and 

their houses and their ships. 


Bronze objects are in Northern Europe, as in 

Ireland (p.: I82), accompanied by a very large number of objects 

in gold. These are tiaras, bracelets and rings in 

spiral, cups, funeral urns. The work is 

very beautiful, and the ornamentation in the same style as that of the 
bronzes. Moreover, these works are in thin sheets and 

light, and not solid gold. They have not yet been ob- 

project of a special study. 


The glassware from the second age is of a blue tint. 
clear (p. 260) and of foreign origin. They disappear with 
bronze. 


Teccatel's famous wheel vase was buried in a 

tumulus which contained three cells or vaulted chambers, 

the res of an altar where lay the remains of a human victim 
Maine, there was a walled vase which had received its blood. This 
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The most extraordinary monument, not only of 

our Baltic province, but throughout transalpine Europe, 

it is that of Kivik in Scania. 11 is the only one where is carved 
with a certain art a bas-relief depicting a scene from his- 

tory. 


This monument is a cairn. Twenty smaller cairns below 

tower on all sides. It contains a thirteen-foot crypt 

in length and only three in width: the stones—pa-— 

kings of granite are covered, in the manner of dolmens, 

large blocks laid horizontally. This room is too 

narrow to have never served as a place of worship and cannot 
to have been only a tomb. On the vertical stones are 
sculpted, of a design much superior to that of New-Grange 

or Gavrinniz, symbols which characterize the age of 

bronze and denote a Phoenician influence: the four-wheel 

be rays, the single and double zigzags, a corner which brings 
shovels the conical stones of New Grange, Malta, Chy- 

pre, from Syria (p. 377); then, two sacred knives of the 
shape of those in flint, two axes similar to some 

bronze celts, shapeless horses, a crude outline 

boat cover. But what makes the monument so interesting is 
these are the two scenes representing prisoners of 

war than men armed with swords and musicians 

who dance or walk while playing, drive out of the 

prison towards a large and high vase, in front of which the wait- 
tooth of hooded priests. The sword in the hands of 

armed men is that of the Bronze Age; two of the in- 

musical instruments are the great Scandinavian horn of the tours- 
beers; the others seem to be the wooden tambourine 

green skin and metal tymbal, which are not seen in 

no museum in Northern or Western Europe; the vase rap- 

shovel that of the tnmulus of the eccatel. 


In the same region, on the burial mound of Willfara, 
is a large block with basins, on which a chariot is engraved 


with two horses and three boats all similar to those ligitized by Google 
from Kivik. The mound, excavated by Mr. Nilsson, yielded, with a 
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in bronze which was the fragment of some fibula and which is 
decorated with the beautiful spirals characterizing the Bronze Age. 


These are the main antiquities of the Bronze Age 

in Northern Europe. The problem to be solved is to 

relate this age, by means of traditions and documents 

written works, the special history of this region and the general history 
generality of humanity. 


3. Metallurgy dew (ioths of the lialtic. 


Family of (jutions, Goths, Vandals. Los Gothons, Kugieiis, Lemoviens of the 

Pomeranian; their bronze weapons and their civilization according to Tacitus and the ar- 
cheology; Pannonian origin of their metallurgy; danubo-balti province 

that. Their copper coming from Hungary; pure copper objects from Mord-—Europe. 

Gold from (Urals and Hungary. Tin. 


According to archaeology, the Bronze Age in the German countries 

mands of the Baltic and especially in that which is the 

better known, Mecklenburg, ended around the fifth 

century by the invasion of the Slavs. It therefore still existed in the 
century of Tacitus where the Rugians and the Lcmovians lived 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania and the island of Rugen, and 

had as neighbors to the south the Gothons, who separated them 

of the Lygians x. 


In the time of Pytheas the name of Guttons was that of all 

the peoples of Mentanomon, lowlands which extend 

from the mouths of the Meuse and the Rhine to the Jut- 

land*. These people, the most famous of which are the Frisians, 
the Chauques and the Teutons of the marshes or Ditmarses (p. 130), 
are included in Pliny under the general designation of Inge- 

vans, while the Gothons are part of the Vandals. The 

Vandals or Wanderers (die wandelndf.n) are the Suevi 

(p. 416) of the Baltic, and the name of Gothons or Guttons 


1 Germ., 43. 


x Pliny, Hist. nat.. 37, 11, â. 


1 lliid, 4 28. 2. 
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seems to designate, at times, all the Germans speaking lower- 

German, who inhabited the coasts of the Baltic and the sea 

from the North, between the Meuse and the Vistula; sometimes, in a sense 
special, the peoples of the Baltic who, under the name of 

Goths, distinguished themselves in history together with the 

Vandals. 


The Gothones, the Rugians and the Lemovians, says Tacitus 

(p. 397), “distinguished themselves from all the Germans by their 
round shields, by their short swords and by a docility 

to their kings,” which supposes peaceful morals, needs 

of order and safety, the kind of life of a people who want to 

deliver without fear to the care of agriculture, industry 

and trade. These short swords, which for any archaeo- 

logue can only have been of bronze, these are those which 

make up the richness of the museums of the North. The round shields of 
these same museums are those that the writer speaks to us about 

Latin, and this more or less advanced civilization, which attests 

the deference shown to their kings by these armed peoples 

bronze, we could have deduced it from their handberges 

and their loures, original products of a natural metallurgy 

national. Here then, history and archeology are in perfect harmony. 
agreement; one possesses the masterpieces of an anonymous race, 

of which the other makes known to him both the name and the date, dates all 
recent at the price of the immense antiquity that we sometimes enjoy 
to be attributed to the Bronze Age. 


As no fact obliges us to admit that in the 

Northern Europe and Central Europe the bronze peoples 

were of another race than those of the stone, we- 

we will attribute to the Goths, to the Vandals the Beds of the Huns of 
north-eastern Germany and have their boundaries pass through those 

of these tombs. The Lower Vistula would indeed be like this, 

In the first two ages, the eastern frontier of the race 

Germanic (p. 399). 


By this same consideration, the primitive civilization of 
Goths would be that of pile dwellings, caves and mounds 

of Pomerania and Mecklenburg (p. il I). 

The Rugians of Rugium and the island of Rugen will have trans- 
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given to their neighbors, the Gothons, amber, as precious as 
gold, which, by the Oder route (p. 146) and by the Danube 

(p. 141), will have reached the Semites of Pontus—Euxine. These 
will have sent bronzes in exchange, and founders 

will be brought by this same route to the shores of the Baltic 
the processes of Phoenician metallurgy. 


If we connect the German Baltic by the Oder and the Danube, 
order from the East, is that the handberges, the helmets, the 
Wheel vases are common in Mecklenburg and Hon- 

grie and foreign to all other regions (p. 393). OUR 

province of North Europe should extend from Julland to 
Transylvania, embracing eastern Germany with its beauties 
spirals and be called Danubo-lialtif/ue. 


It is from Hungary that, in our hypothesis, the functions 

those established among the Goths received their copper; because the 
Denmark does not produce any; the mines of Germany, 

Sweden and England were not exploited; those 

of Aquitaine were probably barely sufficient for the needs of the 
Gauls, and the Alps, where the banks are unknown, have not 

not been after the Stone Age (p. 412) in relations of com- 

trade as frequent with the Baltic as was the Hon- 

grie. 


Hungary had its copper age (p. 392), and here it pre- 

feels to us an important question. Northern Europe has 
delivered to its archaeologists a fairly large number of objects in 
copper, roughly worked, cast and unpolished. These are 
necklaces and especially different species of celts, without a 
only sword. If these objects are really made of pure copper, 
they prove that the relations between Hungary and the Baltic 
date back beyond the Bronze Age and predate the 

trade of the Semites who did not work copper without 

tin. But in this case the shapes of these celts must be 

the same as those of the Pannonian copper celts'. That 
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if the metal of these celts and these Baltic necklaces con- 

holds any quantity of tin, however small it may be, 

these objects no longer have more than a very mediocre interest for us 
(p. 307). 


One could have assumed that the Mecklenburg foundries 
were supplied with copper from the Urals. Because it's from there 
that the gold incontestably came from Mecklem antiquities 


bourgeois, which contains, like that of the Urals, from 10 to 

18% silver and traces of platinum. But we will see 

lower than the trade between the Urals and the Baltic dates 

than the second century AD. If he is in museums 

from Northern Europe of gold objects prior to this date, 

the metal would originate there, like copper, from Tran- 

sylvania, the country of the Agathyrses (p. 33), or the Carpathians 
Metallics, the land of the Gothins (p. 393). 


As for tin, the metallurgists of Mecklenburg, 

like the rest of those from all over Germany, received it 
of Cornwall through the Celts as well as 

indicates the name ziNN (p. 1 04). But with tin the Celts 
brought to the Goths and the Germans the cult of a great 
goddess, who we believe to be a Celticized Isis Pharia. 


0. The goddesses Nerthue, Eisen, Isis and Nehalennia. 


The peoples of Ilolstcin and Eastern Sieswig. Varins, Angles, etc. ; Nertlius, wife 

de Niord, and his chariot; worship of a supreme goddess. — Suevi; their Isis and her 
boat. — Balaves; their ancient trade; Néhalcnnia and her naval chariot. — 

Lady Eisen and places dedicated to Isis. — Isis Pharia, Naria in Neuchatel, 

Néhalcnnia at the Lower Rhine. — Tin and amber trade on the islands 

Clessaires; civilization of the Chauques; relations between the Batavians and the peoples 
by Nertlius. 


We leave the Gothons and their brothers without stopping 

in the island of Rugen, the Morbihan of the Baltic, where the an- 
megalith ticks of the Germans are mixed with those, many 

more recent, Slav backs. After crossing the Mecklem- 

town, which criss-crossed in several directions the roads of the 
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bre (p. 147), we see ourselves surrounded by peoples that 
Tacitus introduces us to and describes his cult. This 

are: the Reudignes or the Venerables (after J. Orimm); 

the Planes which inhabited some low, humid and 

maritime (aue in garlic.); the Angles whose name still lives 
in that of a district of Slesvvig (Angeln) between Sley and 
Flensburg Bay; Les Varins in the district of Warnow 


not far from Wismar or perhaps in Wagrie; the Suar- 
donations in that of Schwartau, near Lubeck; the Eudoses, 
unknown, and the Nuithons or Vithonsx. 


These peoples, which we will understand under the name Anglo- 
Varins, occupy a region which, in archaeology, we 

seems to be quite extraordinary. It includes the only 

tumulus with covered paths (p. 400) which exist outside the 
Scandinavia in the Germanic lands (southernmost 

is in Missunde); dolmen-tombs constructed (like 

those south of the Elbe), by a population which burned its 
dead, and a multitude of Beds of the Huns, the largest of which 
(in the parish of Quern) measures 6@ paces wide by 1.40 

in length, and is surrounded by pillars which are six feet high 
height. 


Our Anglo-Varins, according to Tacitus, adored Nerthus, the 
Mother Earth. She had her sanctuary on an island, which 

maybe Fémarn. There was in a sacred grove a cha- 

riot which was covered by a veil, and in which rested, invi- 
sible to her worshipers, the image of the goddess. We walked her 
from people to people in this chariot (which, to pass from File 
on the continent, must have had the shape of a boat), and this 
were only festivals and rejoicings in all places whatever 
honored with his presence; wars were suspended, and 

peace was everywhere he passed. 


Nerthus is the wife of Niord*x, the Nereus of the Vanes, their 
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de Niord, Freir and Freya, each had their sacred chariots. 

But what distinguishes the religion of the Vanes from that of the An- 
gles and Varins, is that Nerthus is their one and only 

divinity, and we know in antiquity only a very small 

number of peoples who had as their supreme divinity a 

goddess without her father and husband or, in other words, 

nature without God x. 


A similar cult was in force among the Suevi, including Ta- 

quote does not tell us the residence. These Suevi worshiped Isis 
under the figure of a ship V This Isis was for Tacitus I I- 

sis Pharia, the goddess of navigators on the Mediterranean, who 
was always depicted with a ship behind her. She 

cannot have differed much from Nerthus, the wife of the God 

of the seas, and the boat of one resembles the chariot-boat of 
the other. However, the cult of a goddess of navigation among 


a continental people, such as the Suevi, is a strange 

enigma, of which Tacitus had searched in vain for the word. .1 Grimm 
seems to us to have been happier, and we will follow him 

towards the mouths of the Rhine and the Meuse, among those of 

Celts who touched the Frisians, among the Batavians, around 

the empire of the great goddess Nehalennia (p. 354). 


But let us not enter this labyrinth of rivers from 

the Gauls: we would believe we are advancing towards the region 
wildest of transalpine Europe. Julius Caesar tells us: 

“At the mouth of the Ilhin are several large inhabited islands 
by fierce and barbarous nations, among whom there are 

who are said to live on fish and birds' eggs. » 

“The Belgians themselves, from the Marne and the Seine to 
Bhin, were completely foreign to the civilization of the pro- 
Roman vinces; the merchants rarely went to their homes 

and did not wear anything that helps to soften the neck. 

rage *. » Roman roads that Stra- 

good in his description of Gaul, the northernmost 


x Primitive people, t. 1. p. 69. 
x Tacitus, Germ., 9. 38. 


* Bell, gall., 1. 1; 4, 10. 
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ends at Pas de Calais (p. 359), and the Empire will collapse 

without any trade route crossing Belgium from 

south to north. But if we follow the Ithin valley, a 

a completely different spectacle presents itself to our eyes: already during the lifetime 
Julius Caesar1, the Germanic people of the Ubians had name- 

good relations with Roman merchants, and later 

the great road of the Gallic bank (p. 138) trifurcates at 

Noviomagus (Nijmegen) and was carried on three parallel lines 

towards the coasts of the North Sea. It is in this region ma- 

ritime that we discovered sixteen altars dedicated by their in- 

Latin scriptions at Néhalennia or tféha, which had a temple 

in a sacred wood at the mouth of the Scheldt. Sit or 

end, she is wrapped in a large cloak which covers her 

sucks and hides his hands. Her attribute on her feet is a 

dog, which we take to be the Egyptian symbol of 

their summer *. This young goddess presided, from the bottom and from 


waterside, the rebirth of nature and spring 

which reminds the plowmen to their plows, the sailors to 

their ships. We celebrated his worship by walking in 

the countryside and in the cities a plow and a boat 

carried on a chariot, or a float, and the carnival is not 

not the only remains of these ancient processions, which were re- 
solemnly new in H 53 near Aachen. A 

chariots of Néhalennia still exist in Nivelles (Brabant 

merid.), which is said to have been founded by Saint Gertrude, 
the patroness of sailors V The cult of Néhalennia was not 

their point confined to the region where the Rhine, the Meuse and the Es- 
caut mix their waters: we follow their traces in the valley 

from the Rhine to Swabia 


1 llell. gall., 4, 3. 
x Primitive people, t. 1, p. 543. 


x Nivelles, Niella, is contracted from Néhalennia; this goddess did 
place for Gertrude, and her dog became that of Jean de Nivelles. 


4 Donnop finds traces of the Phoenician Hercules at Erckloo, lr 

quelines, Erkclens, Arkelar, etc. But heahk in old German si- 

gnitie sacred boxwood. However, it is quite strange that this name is so frequent. 
quent near the Rhine and so rare in the rest of Germany. —Herm. 
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Eq Souahe and in some other parts of Germany 

this same goddess was worshiped under the name of Eisen. The Lady 
Eisen had taught men all the arts of peace and 

a plow and a boat were carried around in his honor. THE 

name of Eisen or Isis enters those of several localities 

from Swabia and former Germany, such as Isenhain 

near Sulz (Black Forest); Isenberg and Iselisberg (Thurgo- 

life), both with the ruins of a temple of Isis. 


We do not know how this Eisen was represented; but if 

she is really the same as Nehalennia, she was 

veiled like Isis Pharia (p. 244), and not naked like 

the Isis of Paris and Quinipili (p. 340). His cult would therefore not have 
for cradle, nor the banks of the Seine, and in elTet no rolls 

did not connect this river to the mouths of the Rhine, nor Armorica, 

whose ships could nevertheless have arrived without difficulty 


on the banks of Holland. We must look elsewhere 

the origins of this cult, and tradition will be our guide. If 

the Rhine is the Eridanus, the river of amber, it is from the south, it is 
of the Rhône valley, where two Isis were worshiped (p. 303), which 

we must bring Isis—Eisen to Swabia, and in des- 

on the Rhine it will have changed its name and taken that of Né- 

halennia. It is the route followed by the foot of the Phocaeans that 

we found again in Middelburg (p. 354). 


But what does the name Néhalennia or Néha mean? Neha in 

Celtic is the spirit of the waters, and it is admitted that lonnia is a 
Simple ending. However, judging by other words 

Celtic, the ending should be enna, and the root ne- 

hal. In this case we would say that originally the goddess 

was called Neharia, that this Neharia is the Phoenician Naria 

of Lake Neuchatel (p. 310), and that the Celts of the Lower Rhine- 
laughing have imprinted on this foreign word the seal of their language 
by making Néhal-ennia and Néha. 


Muller sees the remains of an ancient myth in the name Hellegat. 
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Whatever the etymology of Néhalennia, the veil 

of this goddess is that of Isis the haria and recalls that of 
chariot of Nerthus whose worshipers were ignorant of the art of sculpture 
ter bas-reliefs or statues. Nerthus and Nehalennia 

were both carried on a naval tank. THE 

boat of Néhalennia is that of Eiscn, which is that of Isis, 

and as the Suevi occupied the southwest of Germany, 

to which they gave the name Swabia, we will suppose 

that the Suevi worshipers of Isis of whom Tacitus speaks to us, are 
the ancestors of those who founded Isenhain, Isenberg, Ise- 
Lisberg. 


But how did the cult of Nehalennia spread from 
mouths of the Rhine on the banks of the Baltic? 


Halfway are the Glessaires Islands or the large market 

amber. The coast they border was the home of 

Cliauques, “the most distinguished people of Germania, less 
both by his armies and by his abstention from all war 

unjust and by its spirit of moderation, peace and equity." 

Is it not obvious that the Cliauci had been influenced by 
civilizing commerce, and that, to exercise such action 

on a powerful and warlike nation, this trade had to 

to be both very important and to have lasted a very long time? 
But the amber that we bring from Jutland and Mecklenburg 


was at Borkhum, was undoubtedly exchanged there for the tin of 
Cornwall; because, on the one hand, we know that it happened 

by sea to the mouth of the Rhine (p. 123), and, on the other hand, 

the foundries of Mecklenburg and Denmark, which cannot 

were going to get it from Cornwall, made a big deal out of it 
consumption. Now, the Celts of the Rhine, the Batavians, who were born 
lived under the protection of their Nehalennia, will have learned 
carried with it, the tin their great goddess the Germans adored 

tors of Nerthusx. This is how the Isis Pliaria, while traveling 

from station to station and changing name and form, 


* Germ., 35. 


* A related supposition, one can make a strong objection: the absence of 


all Gallic coinage in Hanover and Denmark. 
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anra penetrated by the Rhône, the Rhine and the Frisian coast, jns- 
ques at the southwest corner of the Baltic. 


0. Len Cimbres and the “Astien”. 


Malaria Estions Is there; Celtic, perhaps Irish; their Great Goddess with 
images of wild boars. The Irish pras and peatar among the Scandinavians. 


("the Cimbri, Celts by their place names and by their weapons. Their bronzes. 
Their immigration into the cradle of tin. Their trade with Thule and their 
influence on the Scandinavians. Their departure for the south. Their descendants, 
Blacksmith elves. 


From the country where Nerthus reigns, we pass: towards the 

North, in the Cimbrian Peninsula or Jutland, from where the 
Cimbrius had thrown themselves in the time of Sailors on Italy, and 
towards the southwest, in the Palus Eslia (p. 418), where we place 
let's (with Mr. Redslob) the Ostions of Pytheas and the Astians 

by Tacitus 4. 


The Astians, suave in their morals, were Celtic, bri- 


1 Tacitus (Germ. 45) was misled by information 

incomplete. He does not say a single word about Pliny's Clessarius Islands, and 
however he was twenty-five years old when the latter died. But it is different 
hard to admit that in less than forty years the amber trade 

which was carried out on the island of Borchana, would have completely ceased, and the 
The only people who collected this substance were the Astians, who were 

takes for the ancestors of the Esthonians and for the Finns living there 

East Prussia and Courland. We undoubtedly know that in 

first centuries AD it was between the Prussian coast and the 

Greek towns of Pontus Euxine a very active trade, including amber 

was the main object; but at that same time Rome received certain 

tainment by a direct route the amber of Elbe and Jutland. Tacit 

will have confused these two roads, and transported the Astiens from the homeland 
amber in its eastern homeland. — The Astiens made 

place for the Saxons-—Ostphales, who were known in England under the 

Easterlings name. These Saxons were, through their trade, the precursors 

sisters of the Hamburgers at the beginning of the Middle Ages. They were 

famous for their probity, like the Chauqucs of Tacitus, and for their publicity 
lost their gold. which was called sterling gold. 
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tones by their language and by their worship. They adored the Mother 
of the gods, and the sign of their religion, their amulet was 

a figure of a wild boar, which they carried in their hands. The wild boar 
is Druidic (p. 352), the boar images are Irish 

(p. 382). Are the Astiens Gaels who came 

of Erin collecting amber from the places that produce it? Their 
supreme divinity was, like that of the Varins and the Angles, 

their neighbors, like that of the Suevi, like that of the Ba- 

taves, a great goddess; but this goddess was neither Ner- 

tlms, neither Isis, nor Néhalennia; perhaps it was the Gérés irlan- 
daise (p. 376). 


Whether or not the Astians are Irish, at least 

does it seem certain to us that the Irish, during the age of 
bronze, not only traded in bronze and 

amber with the Scandinavians, but exerted on them a certain 

no influence. We will recall here what we said 

of the spread in northern and central Europe 

Irish names iarn, iron, lidr, cider, bior, beer, and we 

we will especially insist on those of puas, tin, and peatah, 
bronze (p. Wi. 230). 


The primitive and indigenous name for copper among the Germans 

and the Scandinavians is ais, eis, êr, which is the Latin es and which 
has been preserved until our times in its form of erz. 

Later the Irish name pras was introduced not at all 

the Germans, but among the Scandinavians, who were therefore 

alone in commercial relations with the island of Erin. As of 
Christian father, the Latin cuprum receives citizenship in the 
German language and penetrates through Germania into the languages 
Scandinavians. It makes the term bran fall into disuse 

among the Danes more similar to the Germans than the Swedes; 

but this name of bres is maintained among the Anglo-Saxons, who 

in their cradle had been in daily contact with the 

Astiens, who we assume to be Irish4. 


As for tin, neither the Scandinavians nor the Germans had 


* It is worthy of note that the Lapps, who have learned to know 
the copper narrates the "1 ' « ' 
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of uom indigenous to designate me, and both 

received this metal from the Celts. But it happened to the Germans 
under the name of zinn, as to the Latins under that of stan- 

num, by the continental trade routes, while the 

Irish peatar arrived by sea only to the Scandinavians. Add- 

tones that archeology, which has collected in our Switzerland 
masses of tin, only bronze is found in Denmark. THE 

Danes received tin and copper already mixed from foreigners 

lees and never pure. 


The Cimbri are, like the Estions, Celts, and without 

doubt of the Cyrnris, of the Belgians, like those of the Gauls 
northern regions and the Netherlands. Their Celtic heritage reflects 
result of their very name, and the names of places that the ancients 
have preserved us 


KiHKo, kimbro, in the Welsh dialect, means 
the first inhabitant by date or rank. 


Mentanomon, the coast of the Guttons in Pytheas (p. 4-26), 
that the Phocaean traveler said to be, by a very serious error 
reur 5, 6000 stadia or 250 leagues in length, and which 
included the Watt or the half-land, half-sea area of the Pays- 


Low, Friesland and Dilmarsia; Yesluarium Oceani, 
from Pliny; in Cymri, the place, men, of the little, your, wave 
or water, man. 


Basilia; bas ile, bas-pags: this name fits perfectly 

to the marshes and lees of the Ditmarses (p. 426). He remained 
still in the Middle Ages in that of Basilibora, today 
Wesselburen, the house of exchange. 


Abalus, undoubtedly the capital of the Cimbri; it's the same 

name that Aballo, today Avallon (Yonne) and that the island of A- 
vallonia in the Bristol Channel'. The Danes have changed more 
later this Celtic name in Ebeltoft, the bottom (toft) of apples 


1 Pliny, Hist. nat., 4, 27. 4. 


"The error comes from the slowness of a navigation which follows all the 
folds of a deeply cut cele. The coast elsewhere did not have 
its current form before the t-imbric flood. 


1 Primitive people, t. 2, p. 594, 
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(aeble). Ebeltoft, which was an important port in the Middle Ages 
and which replaced Aarhuus, is opposite Halmslad or 

Tliulé (p. H 8) and in the center of one of the richest regions 

in amber (p. 130). The Cimbri of Abalus sold this pre- 

heavenly substance to their neighbors, the Teutons or Ditmarses of 
East Holstein, who brought it to the Glessaires Islands 

(p. 1 39). 


Cartris, Cape Skagen, of Carth, outer side, extremity. 

Kubeas, promontory which separates the Morimaruse Sea from 
south and the Cronian Sea to the north; by rhybyz, sign, warn- 
sement, signal, column of Hercules, raised by the Cimbri or 


the Phoenicians on the Swedish coast north of Halmstad. 


Morimarusa, y mor marw, the dead sea; the part of the sea 
Baltic which bathes the Danish islands. 


Cronium, the sea that begins a day's sailing at 


beyond Thule, and which lledslob places on the Swedish coast of 
Kattégat, where the sea is covered with armies of jellyfish, 

as it is also towards eastern Holstein; of 

cRONt, to gather, here in the sense A' to thicken. This sea with 
gelatinous waters is the same as the Amalchiennc Sea or 

Milky (p. 419). 


Lund in Scania and London on the Thames. 


The Cimbri are, then, Celts by their armor', which 

differed completely from that of the Germans (p. 397) and was 
just like that of the Gauls. Their long and heavy 

swords were undoubtedly iron (p. 345), and their fifteen 

a thousand horsemen, if they had been Germans, would not have 
had breastplates of this same metal (p. 356). Their channels 
of iron undoubtedly recall those of the Cats or Hessois; 

but hadn't the Cats borrowed from the Cimbri the u- 

wise to chain each other during combat? 

Moreover, archaeology has not found in Jutland the 

weapons of the Cimbri, except iron chain mail in the 
Flensburg peat bogs (p. 447). The swords of the Cimbri 

have they been consumed by rust? or do we confuse them with 


1 Plutarch, Sailors, 25 and 27. 
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those from the Danish Iron Age? or the stay of the Cimbri in 
Did Julland last too few centuries for them to have 
left behind them numerous proofs of their presence? 


The Cimbri also belong to the Bronze Age: 

by their bronze bull, which was their palladium; by 

their most sacred vase of bronze, of which the remains of this people 
read present to the emperor Augustus 1; by the immense vase 

of bronze, the contents of twenty amphorae, above which 

their old priestesses slaughtered the prisoners; by the 

bronze belts that these priestesses wore. I don't know 

if such belts were found in the North, but they 

appear with the first Iron Age in France, Switzerland, 

in the Eastern Alps. The bronze bull reminds us 

shovels the vases and animal-shaped idols from North Germany 
magne (p. 3D8), and the vase of sacrifices that of the bas-relief 


of Kivik and that of the Peccatel tumulus (p. 42i>). 


As in Julland as well as throughout North Eu- 

rope the people of the Stone Age were according to us of race 
Teulonic, we cannot make the Cimbri arrive in 

their peninsula only with or during the Bronze Age. We 
Suppose that the motive for their invasion was to seize 

from the main cradle of amber, the region of Ebeltoft or 
Abalus, and that this invasion took place at the time, quite re- 
center, where other Cimbri, other Belgians abandoned 

their homeland, the north of the Gauls, to take possession of 
all the southern coast of England and attract to them the 

tin trade. 


From Abalus the Cimbri will have extended their sea-relations 
cantiles throughout the Danish archipelago, and founded at Lagnus, 
of Thule, in the province of Sweden which faces Jut- 

land (p. 418), a colony where all the trade in 

furs from the Scandinavian peninsula. This would explain 

the Celtic customs and customs of the inhabitants of Thule 

year of the ylheas'. They cultivated cereals, vegetables 


' Slrali. 7, 2. 


* Straton, 4, 5. 5. 
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mes, fruit trees and, what is very remarkable, they 

cut their wheat by the ear (p. 248), no doubt with 

bronze sickles, which northern archaeologists found 

several copies. They not only made 

mead, meth, as well as all the transalpine peoples, 

but also beer, which was the favorite drink of the Gau- 

laws (p. 249). If the Cimbri had been Britons, their 
students in Thule would have had silos for granaries; but they 
squeezed the ears and threshed them in barns because 
frequent rains and many days without sunshine, and 

the barns are very probably an invention of the Gau- 

laws. The Cimbri, who perhaps worked iron more than 

bronze, will have pushed their trade to the coasts of the 
Norway up to the Loljddes, and thus could still be explained 
how Norway does not have antiquities from the age of 

bronze, and how, nevertheless, it excited quite strongly 


near 


the curiosity of Pytheas* so that he pushed his exploration 

to the polar circle. Finally, the mercantile relations of 

Cimbri of Abaluse and Lagnus with Scandinavia would make 

account, in the ancient religion of the Scandinavians and in the 
current superstitions of their descendants, of certain traits 
which characterize the Celtic race or which at least it shares 
with the Semites: the custom of lighting large fires (p. 375) 

and cross them with a jump to the party of Balder, which is 

lebre in Norway up to below the polar circle; some 

mistletoe practices; in the myth of this same god 

Balder, the mistletoe who provides the (lick of which he is mortally 
wounded by the hand of the wicked Hoeder; a great veneration 

tion for the yew, which, in the Gauls, was, like the mistletoe, a 
sacred plant, dear to the Druids*, and, for kings at least, 

the use of war chariots (p. 248). 


At the time of Marius the Cimbri, driven from their homeland 
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went to perish in the fields of Vercelli. The small remains 

of this powerful nation vegetated for some time yet 

in their peninsula, where Tacitus makes mention of them, and where Pto- 
The route places them towards Cape Skagen. In Scan traditions- 

dinaves, they inhabit, under the name of Elves, the country of 

Norway which faces this cape, but where archeology has not been able to 
discover neither the cinerary urns nor the bronzes of the second 

age. These Elves were considered the armorers of the Aesir and their 
allies against the giants. They are the ones who forged (we don't say 
not in which racial) Thor's thunderhammer and O-'s sword 

din, as also the ship of Freyr and his boar with 

golden hairs. 


E. CoriimercO maritime tfe »Phoenician». 


ludiceb ; epetxs; cash!) ; kivik symbols; cult of Huai and Baltlnx. Me- 
multiple mento of Kivik bas-reliefs. Dark cult of Peccatel. 


We have sought so far to explain the se- 

mitic of the Northern civilization during the Bronze Age 

through the intermediary action of the Celts, Belgian or Irish, and 
by Danube trade. But didn't the Phoenicians 


visited the lands of amber in person? the ships of 

Did not Menosca and Gades land on the islands Glossaries 
and penetrated through the Eider Strait to the heart of the 
Baltic? 


The only memory that tradition has kept of their presence 

in these regions, these are the pillars of Hercules, which she 
believed to exist on the German coasts of the North Sea 

(p. 263). Geography knows neither cape nor island on these coasts. 
whose name is Semitic. Linguistics does not indicate any 
Phoenician element in Low German and Danish. The ar- 

cheology alone believes in discovering some traces in the 

customs and beliefs of the Scandinavians. But it is very different 
difficult to divide between the Baal of the Semites and the Beal 
of the Irish (p. 375), or between the fires of oriental cults 
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and the fires of Druidism. In any case, it would be very difficult 
to admit that in the times of Strabo, Pliny and Tacitus 

Gadilan ships furrowed the North Sea, and he 

we would have to go back many centuries before Jesus Christ the time 
where the Tyrian merchants of Cadiz, where the Sidonian colonists of 
Biscay would have come to collect the amber themselves on 

the coasts of the Frisians. 


The clues, of real value, provided by archeology 
are as follows: 


1° The numerous small-hilted swords found in the 

Denmark. They are very similar to those of Angle- 

land, Ireland and France, which we know from Stra- 

good being of Gaditan factory (p. 121). But they could 

having been brought to the Scandinavians through the intermediary of 
Veneti or Irish. Moreover, it is impossible today 

today to explain how they are more carefully worked 

and more elegant than those of any other country. 


2° According to Mr. Nilsson, we found on several occasions, 

in Bronze Age monuments, fragments of 

leather pierced with several riveted nails, which would be debris 
Carthaginian currency in sealed pieces of leather 

(p. 208). But a stamp is something other than nails. 


3° The solar cone and the lunar crescent of the bas-reliefs 


from Kivik are Phoenicians and Carthaginians. 


In the parish of Raflunda (southern Sweden), which must 

to have been the seat of an important succin (raf) trade, 

is a large shapeless block of granite, the Balthastein, where, 
fter popular tradition, the goddess Balthe made her 

die. Balthe is the wife of Baal, and we do not know 

no goddess of this name among the Gauls nor among the Irish- 
canopy. 


5° Several place names testify to the cult that we 
returned to Balthis and Baal. Thus Belteberga and Balsberg in 
Scania, Bals-elf and Bals—-liord south of Tromsoé in Norway. 


6° Near Falképing is a Baldcrstein, stone of the god 
Llalder, which is an erratic block with basins, where we immolail 
undoubtedly human victims. Balder was therefore first 
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tively by his name and by his worship a Baal-Moloc, and a 

any revolution in Scandinavian beliefs will have 

made him the young white dien (baltas, in Lithuanian), the god 

of beauty and goodness. The little tumulus in Norway 

will be called indifferently in the mouths of the people Bales- 
haug and Baldershaug, and the Halder fires in Scandinavia 

are the same as liaal fires in Ireland (p. 375). 


7° Mr. Nilsson, located on the coast of Norway, near 

des Loliodes, several place names formed with that of 

god Baal or Balder, supposes that the fisheries of this ar- 
chipel dates back to the Phoenicians. But the Phoenicians 
brought their bronzes to these countries, which accompanied 
plow their steps everywhere, and we have not yet found any 
in Norway. 


The most powerful argument in favor of M. 

Nilsson, these are without a doubt the symbols of Kivik; because 
they are of the purest Phoenician style. But this monument is 

the product of a very complex civilization, in which 

In any case, the immediate action of the Semites only counts for a 
small share. The hooded priests*, suppose the bardo- 

cucullus of the Gauls and Irish (p. 375). The drawing of 

dancing men, came from Babylonia through Etruria, 


Hallstadt and the foundry or Rugen road (p. 391). THE 

musical instruments and boats are indigenous, and 

the vase of sacrifice is perhaps, like that of the cairn of 
Peccatel, the index of the influence that stamps would have 
exercised on the Scandinavians as well as on the Goths of Meck- 
lembourg *. 


1 Compare the Kivik bas-relief with pl. 57 of Spain in 
the Picturesque Universe: it is a scene from the inquisition where priests 
hooded (and masked) accompany the condemned to torture. 


! Look at this bloodthirsty and mysterious cult, which seems to 
to accompany everywhere the public worship of the Celts, p. 378. 312. 287. 2B9. 
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F. The Suions or the Vunee. 


Suions, mores i>acifi«x|uixs, fleets, commerce. Peaceful morals of the Vaur”, and 
their gods Niord, Freyr and Froya with their cliars and their boar. Suions, 
Vanes, Angles, (lothons, Suévcs, Vandals: same family. — The Vénédes of 

Prussia, Slavs or Letters. 


In the Danish islands lived in the time of Tacitus 'the 

Suions, who bore little resemblance to these intrepid pirates 

who under the name A' Men of the North were for several 

for several centuries the terror of France and England. They 

obeyed an absolute sovereign; their weapons were 

closed under the care of a slave; the riches were 

with them in great honor, and their power resided in 

their boats or vessels with two bows and without sails. 

Among a disarmed people, who esteem wealth very highly, 

a fleet can only be used for trade, and in a region 

as poor, as wild, as cold as was or is 

still Scandinavia, the only object of exchange had to be 

amber with furs. But nothing authorizes us to 

believe that the Suions boats were going to Armorica or 

in Ireland to exchange their wealth for tin. It is well 

more likely that they were limited to collecting the amber from the 
Baltic and pelts from Sweden, and to deposit them at 

the entrance to the Schleswig Strait, from where the Teutons and the Lis- 
links transported them to the Glessaires Islands. 


The peaceful customs of the Suions correspond to those 

which the Edda attributes to the Vanir. The Vanir are distinguished from 
Aesir warlike by their good and amiable character, their sa- 

age and their life as laborers and sailors. The war that 

had broken out between the Vanir and the Aesir, ended with 

an alliance and lasting peace, and the worshipers of Odin, 

of Thor and the other old deities of the Teutonic race 

or askenazite borrowed from their new friends three 


1 Germ., 44. 
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gods, whose worship had nothing austere, and whose life 
human being was indebted for all that she can have of 
grace and charm: they were Niord, Freyr and Freya. 


Niord, the god of the sea, is the husband of Nerthus and the father 
of Freyr and Freya (p. 431). Nerthus was not adopted 

by the Aesir or the Scandinavians of the Middle Ages. They have it 
transformed into a Jord, which they gave to com- 

loincloth to their great god Odin and for mother to Tlior. 


Freya is the moon and Venus; Freyr the sun. They have for 

common attribute a wild boar with golden hairs'; it's the san- 

glier of the Æstiens (p. 436). Freya also had a chariot, 

that of Nerthus; Freyr, a chariot on which he was carried around 
solemnly and accompanied by young priestesses, 

and a vessel which was the symbol of the clouds and which corresponded- 
lays on the ship of the Isis of the Suevi. 


The Vanir are, by the symbols and names of their 

gods, brothers of the Suevi, the Angles, the Æstians, who worship 

Isis, Nerthus, the Mother of the gods. The Suions, other 

share, by their obedience to their kings, are brothers of the Rugians, 

of the Lemovians, of the Gothons, who cannot separate themselves from the 
Angles and Varins, and who, like them, were part of 

the great family of the Guttons or Goths, the Suevi or Van- 

Dales (p. 426). But the name of Suions is only a form 

Scandinavian from that of the Suevi, and the Vanes seem to be 

Vandals. 


However, morals as peaceful as those of the Suions 


Surprising among Germans or Scandinavians. They 

would be better suited to Slavs. However, the Slavs or the 
Lithuanians were not separated from the Germans, the Lemovians, 
of the Gothons only by the Vistula, and from this river to the 
The first Finns were called Venedes. Can- 

be these Venedes from the Prussian coasts of the Baltic had- 

they occupied the Danish islands at the same time as the Suions, 
and tempered by the gentleness of their character the violence of 


x Boar-headed flounder are quite common in Scandinavia 
in iron sled. 
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Suave temperament. The Vanes would thus be Venedes 
rather than Vandals, and the Suions a mixture of Slavs 
and Scandinavians. 


0. Last xiéclex from the Bronze Age. 


Coth invasions and conquests. 


In the second and third centuries, trade by sea between Gauls and Denmark 
mark (iron sword), and trade by the Oder, Bornholm and Cothland with the Sweden 
Melar's hand. 


Thex Goths in Swedish Golhia and the Jutes in Jutland. The Suions becoming 
The Danes; Dan and Freyr buried. End of the Bronie age in Denmark. 


End of this age in Merklenburg. 


Since the fifth century, Scandinavia's trade with Constantinople and 
later with the Arabs of Persia. 


Less than a century separates the Germania of Tacitus from Geo- 
f/raphy of Ptolemy, and in this interval a great re- 

evolution had taken place in Northern Europe. The peoples 

goths had started and started this great 

migration which was to put an end to the Roman Empire. South- 

east, they had invaded southern Russia, where Hermanrick 

was to found around the year 35@ an immense empire. To the east, the 


(iothons, crossing the Vistula, had repressed and submitted 

the Venedes. To the north, the Goûtes de Ptolémée, the Gautigolhs 
of Jornandés had seized all of southern Sweden. 

nale, which still bears the name Golhie today. Towards 

the west, shortly after Ptolemy, these Teats or Jousts, 

had occupied the Cimbric Peninsula, that the departure of 

his Cymris had undoubtedly been left half deserted, and which is 
became the country of the Jutes, Jutland. 


But before continuing the history of the Scandi nations- 
naves, let us say a few words about their trade with the Ro- 
hands. 


There was no trade route connecting Cologne with Treva or 
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all kinds of antiques, statuettes, vases, mirrors, weapons, 

tools, whose Roman provenance is attested or by their 

forms and their style, or by their Latin inscriptions, or 

by the use of zincx. Already there are even appearing in crowds the 
iron objects and some rare silver objects. So the 

peat bogs of Nydam, near Flensburg, recently delivered 

ment, with imperial coins from the year 4-07 to 217, a 

boat which had sunk to the bottom, and whose cargo was 

posed with axes, knives, swords, spears, all in 

iron. It is claimed to read runic characters on the plans- 

ches of this boat. Likewise in Funen, in Westerschnabek 

on the west coast, we just dug up under six feet of 

peat another canoe containing Roman coins from 

third century and iron weapons. In Thorsbjerg, the me- 

The dailles were from the year -h 60 to 197, and there were no longer any 
weapons and axes in iron that the handles in bronze, that 

rust had respected. In Aleso, in Funen, they were 

spearheads decorated in bronze, just like those we have 

found in the bed of the Thames, celts or iron axes 

and a brass ornament depicting a fanciful bird of prey- 

tick (p. 317). Finally, the bog kids of Nydam had 

already provided, but without medals, a silver tiara, a 

bronze horse bit, and a host of iron objects: 160 

arrows, one of which bears runic characters, 30 axes, 

300 spears, 80 swords and some chain mail. Death 

precious finds we conclude that the trade 

foreigner, so to speak, flooded the countries in the country with iron objects. 
nois during the latter part of their Bronze Age; that 


this trade was carried out by sea on boats which left 

probably from the mouths of the Rhine, and which sank 

once in the Eider Strait; that these iron swords were 

Gallic factory, and that we were well justified in seeking 

in Gaul, the cradle of Scandinavian metallurgy 

the Iron Age (p. 361); finally, that the stamps were already receiving 
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didn't last long; because the Roman coins of the qua- 

third century are extremely rare in Denmark. The in- 
constantly resurgent vasions of the Germans will have isolated 
Scandinavia and the Gauls, and half ruined the industry of 

the latter country. 


If the Weser, if the northwest of Germany is poor 

in imperial currencies, they abound on the contrary in 

the basins of the Oder and the Yistule, along the large 

amber trade routes (p. 147). Here, as in Da- 

nemark, the oldest of these coins are from Nero 

and the most recent of Alexander Severus. They are not 

their nowhere as numerous as on Bornholm, and they 

are not even rare in the two islands of ŒIand and 

tiothland. the tolemy had led us from Pannonia to 

Rugium; from Rugium, guided by archaeology, we navigate 

let's go in a straight line towards Bergos which is Bornholm (p. 418), 
and from Bornholm to the eastern coast of Scania and the Blue 
king. There are the monuments of Kivik and Willfara; there the 
Bronze Age tombs are more numerous than anywhere 

elsewhere ; there is Raflunda, the amber market (p. 442). More 
to the north lived in Sweden proper the Suethans of Jor- 
nandés, whose wealth consisted of furs, and the islands 

of Gothland and ŒIand were probably the mar- 

ches where southern merchants traded for these skins 

of great value amber and Roman coins, including 

Northern barbarians made necklaces. 


The Goths, whom we left in southern Sweden 

nale, had brought their bronze weapons there. Also the li- 

bronze moth is there that of their establishments. They 

settled to the west, near Thule, in the Vestroyo- 

tlne, which was the center of their power. Ostrogothia, badly 

thanks to the fertility of its central region and the beauty of its 
loincloths interspersed with rivers, remained a land for a long time 
half deserted and without history. The coasts to the west, the Wi- 


king, and to the southeast Bleking and Smaland, became famous 
bred by their bold pirates, who were the king of the Bal- 
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tick and the North Sea, and whose spoils went, through 
immense forests, exchange in the cities of the interior 
of Vestrogothia. The Golhs were submitted to the ninth 
century by the Swedes of Lake Melar and Sigtnna, whose 
weapons were made of iron. 


The history of the Jutes is very obscure. Few in number, they 
will have mixed with the natives, who were Scandinavians and 
whose language could not differ much from theirs. A 

part of these Jutes emigrated after the Anglo-Saxons to Britain 
tannie. This is where they are first mentioned 

in history by Bede the Venerable (around 700). The Anglo- 
Saxons, who were Germans like them, recognized them 

formally for their brothers, and praise them for their hatred 
deadly for the Danes, who were Scandinavians. 


Did the Goths invade the Danish islands as they did? 

does Jutland and Gothia? We ignore it. In any case it seems 

than the Suions or the Yanes, who had enriched themselves by 

commerce during long centuries of peace, were torn away 

at their parties and forced to seize their weapons by the emigrants 
tions and attacks of the Goths, who surrounded them from all sides 
sides. A hundred years after Ptolemy, a hundred years before Hermanrick, 
around the year 270, appeared, according to legend, Dan the superb, who 
united Selanda and Scania under his scepter and who gave 

his name to the Danes. He was the ancestor of these formidable kings 
who under Swenon (981) and Canute conquered An- 

gleterre. From 856 to 936, the throne had been occupied by Gorm 

and his wife Thyré, whose tumulus, from the Iron Age, de- 

exceed in size and height all those of the age of 

rock. They are 35 cubits high, 250 cubits in circumference, 

and that of Thyré contains an oak chamber like 

Norwegian Iron Age tombs. 


It is worthy of note that Dan the Superb is considered 

being the first in Denmark to repudiate the method of incineration 
ration and ordered that he be buried with all his riches 

and his horse. The return to the Stone Age burial, 
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which, moreover, during the Bronze Age, had never been 

completely neglected, does it not indicate that Dan was the leader 

or the personification of the primitive race of the Suions, recognized 
demanding their independence and moving from their peaceful en- 

fance to their heroic and turbulent youth? 


Dan's grave reminds us of Freyr's. Dan 

was the king of the Suions, who are of the Vanes; the god of the Vanir 
was Freyr; Freyr in legend had become a king, a 

mortal man, and it was said that while Odin or- 

gave his worshipers to burn the bodies, servants 

de Freyr had decided upon his death to bury him under a 

high hill, where they made a door and three windows, 

and where they threw out of these windows its gold, its silver and its 
copper-bronze. The mention of these three metals excluding 

iron is also very significant. Bronze and gold ca- 

characterize the second age, and money appears towards the end of 

this age and approaching that of iron. 


We will not pursue the story of the Vanir any further. 

Scandinavians, whose historical name was first that of 

Suions and later that of Danois. The peace treaty which 

intervened according to the Edda between the Vanes and the Aesir, if- 
would mean, following a fairly accredited hypothesis, that the 
Scandinavians from Sweden are said to have emigrated in small bands 
in Denmark and would have communicated to the Suions their reli- 

gion of Odin and their bloodthirsty morals. 


Scandinavian archaeologists admit that in Denmark 

the Bronze Age only ended shortly before the state 

establishment of Christianity in this country, around the seventh 
or the eighth century. In the immense duration of this age, the 
domination of the Cimbri over Jutland with their swords in 

iron would only be an episode, an accident. 


In Mecklenburg and Pomerania, the Bronze Age 

ended in the fifth and sixth centuries with the arrival of the Wen- 
of the most western of the Slavs, who occupy con- 

abandoned areas in the German Empire. To this same 
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era appear: iron in forms and with ornament- 

mentation all similar to those of the Scandinavians; THE 
bronze with an addition of 1.57, 4.24, 5.6 “/.de 

lead; zinc and Roman antiquities; money; THE 

funeral urns* in clay, of very fine workmanship, deposited 
in incredible numbers in cemeteries. No more burials 
tion; no more celts or short swords; no more spirals. 
But, in iron, long flexible swords, folded in the 

ballot boxes; knives, spearheads and arrowheads, 

even war axes, and in bronze some ornaments 

ments; then, white and blue glass and amber; ex-gold 
increasingly rare, while money becomes very frequent. 


Towards the end of the Bronze Age and in the early times 

of the Iron Age, a great revolution took place in the 

commercial relations of Northern Europe with the civil world 

read. On the Western side they are interrupted by the 

long storms which threw the Germans on the Roman empire 

hand (p. HS). But they only stop on the left to 

come all the more active with the Orient. The road that 

Greek merchants from Pontus Euxine had established themselves before the era 
Christian by the Dnieper and the Pripet towards the Prussian homeland 
his amber (p. 146), had been little frequented during 

several centuries; because on the south-eastern shores of the Baltic the 
Greek coins are very rare, and antiquities of the age 

bronze are so few in number that this country is certain 

remained until the approach of the Iron Age in the 

barbarity where that of stone had left it (p. 132). All at 

Suddenly, in the fifth and sixth centuries, the Scandi- 

naves are in such frequent contact with Constanti- 

nople that they receive a quantity of gold coins. They 

wore them hanging around their necks, and already they were even trying 
to imitate them. These rough copies are known as 

of bracleates il'or. At that date, these peoples did not know 


1 See, however, the doubts expressed, p. 406. 
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still no other means of exchange than gold bars or 
of silver and especially silver rings (p. 245). The first 


first Scandinavian coinage dates from the year 1000 and from a king 


nois. 


However, already around the year 700, the 

first Arab coins, with Kufic legends. They subscribe 

tooth in Bornholm, like those of Roman emperors 

(p. 448), and in Golhland. It was the time when it was done 
Wolga a very considerable trade, of which Nowgorod 

was the main center, and which gave Sleswig an im- 

lift such that this city was very well known to writers 
vain Mohammedans. The decline of this Asian trade is 

nonce by the fact that Arab currencies disappear from the 
Scandinavia around the year 1050. But in the tenth century, 
Golhland, where Wisby grew up, received in a very big name- 
ber of Anglo-Saxon and German currencies, and the North- 
Europe thus renewed relations with the West (pii, moreover- 
theirs, had certainly never been completely broken. 


the trade of Nowgorod, of which we have just said a 

mol, was partly supplied by a metallurgical hearth which 
was formed among the peoples of Livonia. They did not mix 
plus copper and tin, as had been done before them or 

as all the transalpine peoples still did. Their 

processes were those of Roman industry: they employed 
zinc and produced brass. How can this be explained? 

Roman metallurgy among the Finns of the Russian provinces 
from the Baltic? If we can't solve it one way 

satisfying this question, we will at least seek to 
determine and gather the facts from which the so- 

lution. 
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Mr. Ij'éite <4u brass in Livonia. 


this ». 'v^- 


l.cs antiques. The metallurgical people: the Venedes; Novgorod. llistoiro «read 
trade in Eastern Europe, From where the Venedes would read their intaux. In- 


by 


the island of 


dustry both Roman and Greek, Scandinavian, Linnese and Iclioudc. 


Livonian antiquities offer at first glance a 

striking resemblance to those of Mecklenburg and 

Denmark. They look like the same celts, the same bracelets, 

the same libules, the same necklaces, the same utensils 

Siles; it is the same predilection for the spiral, the circle 

and the wavy line *. But a closer look 

take no time in revealing very important differences 

between these two provinces. In the west of the Baltic everything is 
bronze (except zinc from Roman objects, p. 447). HAS 

on the contrary, everything is brass; the twenty-three pieces analyzed 
created by Mr. Kruse are all made of copper, zinc, lead 

and tin, the proportion of zinc varying from 13 and even from 7 to 
30 °/®@, that of lead and tin from I to 4 or 5. To the west, 

great abundance of gold and no silver; in the east, big name- 

of silver ornaments and little gold. There, point 

Iron Island (except the weapons brought by foreign trade); 

here, utensils and no weapons made of iron. Puisa the east, for 
ornaments of designs of snakes and dragons which, in 

Scandinavia, only appear after bronze; rings 

serving as seals, spurs with stirrups: all spec- 

cially, certain fibulae in the shape of turtles, which had 

adopted by the Iron Age Swedes, but which are elsewhere 

unknown throughout the rest of Europe, while they are 

part of the ornaments of Siberian shamans \ 


To which people should Livonian metallurgy be attributed? 
Digitized by Google 
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The natives of Courland, Livonia, Estonia 

are Finns, who, in the time of Tacitus, "lived, as 

the last of the savages, in terrible poverty; without 
houses, with no other weapons than sharpened bones, no hair 
worth. » Indeed, in these regions there are no tombs of 

the Stone Age with their artistically worked flints, nor 
Bronze Age mounds with their urns, weapons, 

their objects of adornment, their amber necklaces. However, 
behind these Finns, so poor and so barbaric, were hidden 

in the eyes of the Romans the industrious Chudes, who worked 
were worth the iron of Waldai, and whose trade could have 


suddenly develop industrial genius. But the Tolemy 

tells us that the Venedes of Prussia (Slavs or Li- 

Thuanians) had retreated before the Collions towards the Court- 
moor and Livonia, which owe their current names to 

peoples of the Lithuanian race. Now, these Venedes (p. 445) 
certainly have more titles than the savage Finns 

the glory of being the first civilizers of these countries. Garlic- 
theirs are certainly Slavs, not Finns. 

nois, who founded Nowgorod the Great in the fifth century. 


But how can we explain this immense trade of which Now- 
gorod became the center as the West crossed the 
dark centuries of the Merovingians? 


In the time of Herodotus, the trade of the Greek cities of 
Pontus Euxine did not extend into the interior of Russia 

beyond the Scythians. Also this historian has no con- 

birth of the rich regions watered by the average Wolga, nor 
from the marshes of Lithuania, nor from the Baltic. It's barely 
if he has heard of the Eslhes and other Finns their 

neighbors, the Melanchlenes, who wear their clothing 

black coats. 


Four centuries after him, before the trade of am- 
ber by the Dnieper would have taken on enough importance to attract 
the attention of writers, Strabo no longer knows the vast 


1 Omit., 4ti 
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Scythia as the few peoples bordering the Moire Sea. 

But as the night spreads over Russia, the day fades 

rises over the Caucasus and Lower Wolga regions, which for 
Herodotus were shrouded in thick veils. It is that the 
trade had taken another direction, and that the treasures 
of Central Asia, to which the artlies by a false po- 
litical closed the route to Iran, arrived in Europe by 

the Jaik steppes and the Caucasus passages. 


However, the Aorses of Finnish breed and the Alans of breed 
arya, who wandered in the steppes of Jaik, opened to the com- 
thanks to new routes to the west and northwest, 

as proven by Ptolemy's Geography. We cannot 

than admire the precision with which this scholar indicates the 
sources of the kama, those of the Wolga, the smallest groups 
hills in the interior of Russia, especially 


the Watdai plateau and the rivers of Courland, 
Livonia and Esthonia. 


This second century trade, whose history is evident 

that entirely unknown, took place in the fifth century (we 

we said p. 431) a new activity and has sustained itself until 
that of the good times of the Mohammedan Arabs. Also the 

do Livonian tombs deliver German coins, 

Anglo-Saxon, Byzantine and Kufic, the most re- 

hundreds are 1,040. Different causes put an end to the eleventh 
century and the trade of Nowgorod and this half-civilization 
tion of Livonia, which had lasted at least five centuries. 
The natives of Finnish race then fell back into 

their former state of savagery, where they found them in the 
twelfth century the merchants of Bremen, and in which today 
too many of them are still vegetating today. 


Where did the Livonians get their metals from? 

Iron, from the marshes of the Waldai region. 

Copper, from the Urals. 

Gold, from the Urals too, since before them already the artists 
of Mecklenburg received from these rich mountains the 


most precious of metals. But how come the 
gold objects are so rare in Livonian tombs? 
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Money, from Transylvania by some unknown route which 
led to that of the Dnieper. 

Tin, from Cornwall? But where are in history and 
archeology the clues of a peaceful and regular trade 
between England and Livonia, of the fourth and fifth 
until the eleventh century? 

Lead. . . with tin, from England? 

Zinc is naturally associated with lead and silver. 


Yes had taught the Livonians the Roman methods of 
brass manufacturing? 


This art has always been foreign to the Cermains and the Scan- 
dinaves. It is therefore not through the Alps and Germany nor 

by the North Sea and the Baltic that he was able to arrive on the 
banks of the Duna. But if these two routes are excluded, it is not 
remains only that of the Black Sea and the Dnieper. We know in 
besides that, in the footsteps of merchants, Byzantine artists 
had gone to settle among the Wends of Pomerania and 

had made their idols for them. Others could have without 
contradicts going just as easily to the Venedes or Wen- 

of Livonia. But did these workers alloy copper 

tin or zinc (p. 221)? Was it found on the shores of the sea 
Black, on those of the Baltic, on the road to Kiew, 

coins, vases, tools, brass weapons? It is 

which we were unable to verify. 


Moreover, the metallurgy of the Livonians developed 

under the simultaneous action of different influences. She inserts herself 
painted beautiful North German and Scandinavian bronzes, 

whose shapes and ornamentation she copied. The forges- 

The Finns of Waldai perhaps taught him the art of 

wield iron (p. 30). From the Urals finally, she will have received with the 
copper and gold the products of the industry of these Chudes 

who are for us Scythians of the Caucasus (p. 113), and' who 

loved interlacing, animals devouring each other and 

turtle-shaped fibulae. 
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Tombs, tNiutaxteine, radical stones and bas-reliefs. Geographical oils 
etombs. Their antiques. 


(Klin and his people. The received hypothesis. Their authentic history. Their me- 
tallurgy; myth of Volundr. 


In Denmark and Scania, where the Bronze Age survived, 

it is said, until around the year 700, we found barely a 
ten iron swords. Middle Sweden, on the contrary, and 
Norway which has neither Stone Age antiquities nor 
antiquities from the Bronze Age, are very rich in tombs 


from the Iron Age (the AUehégar) which belong to the centuries 
of paganism or of Odin and Thor. 


These tombs are mostly made of earth and very low, the others are 
very stone and higher; without sepulchral chambers, 

but with oblong stone boxes, containing the 

remains of cremated bodies. They are surrounded by enclosures of 
blocks or pillars like those of the Stone Age, and this 
coincidence, linking the first age to the last, con- 

firm in thought (p. il 5) that the race which raised the 

Tombs of the giants, was indeed Scandinavian as are 

the Swedes and the Norwegians. The speakers of their tom- 
beautiful have the shape of a circle, an oval, a square, a 
triangle, of a vessel. Sometimes they do not surround any ter- 
be, and the body was placed in a grave of which nothing betrays 
the presence: these are the speakers which we would have wrongly made 
circles of/us*ce (domanringar) or places of sacrifice 

(p. 63). 


Near the mound, rarely at its summit, stands a birch 
ıı , « » Digitized by GOOSle 
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laugh at the sight. It was, it was said, Odin who had ordered 
to honor the heroes with these standing stones, as well as to 
deliver their mortal remains to the flames. 


Some bautastcin have runic inscriptions; but 

we cannot decipher them. They are written in one 

particular alphabet, very ancient, that the Anglo-Saxons have 
used in England, and which would thus be of Germanic origin. 
nic and not Scandinavian *. 


On granite rocks are shapeless bas-reliefs, which 

are from the Iron Age according to the particular shape of the swords 
which are drawn there. They are boats at the stern and at the stern 
bow of equal height like those of the Suions and the bas- 

reliefs of Willfara, some with, others without masts; of the 

weapons, chariots, animals, horses (those of the Sweden 

thans of Jornandés), oxen, deer, birds. 


Iron Age tombs are very common towards the 
central Sweden proper, along the sea coasts, in 


the Aland Islands and that of Gothland. They are already strong 
rare: south of Lake Melar, where a semi-wild 
mixed population of Goths and Swearn; north of 


* Of all the hypotheses that have been put forward on the runes, the most plau- 
sible is the one which attributes its origin to the Goths prior to their 
dispersion. This explains how a runic inscription in Vala- 

chie is written with the same letters as another in Kaltégat. This al- 
Gothic phabet was reworked by Ultilas among the Visigotbfi of the Lower 
Danube. while near his cradle he will have been adopted by the 
Anglo-Saxons, who took it with them to England and started it there. 
completed. — By the order of its letters and the form of several of them 
The runic alphabet is an original creation of the Goths. But she was 
caused by the knowledge they had of foreign alphabets. 

Many of the letters are by their shape and even by their name Greco- 
Phoenicians; which cannot be surprising, since Greek medals 

fifth century were found near the Vistula (p. 132), without 

talk about the Greek alphabet used by the Helvetians at the time 

of Julius Caesar. Among the Swedish runes, there are at least two which 
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the Upland despite its mines, and to the western limits of 
Westmanland. Numerous at the mouth of the Data, they dis- 
appear going up its valley: the Dalécarlic does not have 

<|a single bautastein. The last pagan mounds are 

the entrance to Vestrobothnia; further north, piles of stones 
and place names, everything is Sami. 


The mounds of Sweden's own indicate by the variety of 

their forms the existence of distinct peoples and more or 

less independent. Those of Norway, from Christiania to 
Drontheim, differ, on the contrary, very little from some of the 
others. They are larger than those of Sweden, and include 
sometimes take several wooden rooms, similar to 

those of the immense tuinulus of Gorm and Thyré (p. 449). 


The objects contained in the Attahégar are weapons 

much inferior in elegance and beauty to those of the 

bronze, and decorated with designs of a new taste, which we re- 
found the same throughout Europe after the fall of the em- 
worst Roman. These are: swords, usually with a single edge 
song, and on these swords are traced intertwined lines, 

where we thought we recognized coiled snakes and dragons 

goons who devour each other; points of spears and flutes 

ches; rare breastplates made of scales or rings; bou- 


clasps lined with iron, round like those of bronze (p. 427); 
leather helmets. These are also bronze fibulae 

Golden ; drinking vessels or sacred vessels, in gold, silver 
gent, made of glass, most having the shape of ox horns; 
necklaces of gold bracteates (p. 431); gold bracelets, 

some spiral; gold rings; rings 

of silver, serving as currency (p. 432); various objects had 
amber, glass, pure or colored, enamel. Solid gold, and 

no longer in half a dozen sheets, came from piracy of 
Normans and trade with the West; money, rare in 

Denmark, is usually associated with cufic currencies. 

Iron is often damascened in silver. 


The Iron Age is by unanimous consent that of 
Aesir, or Swedes and Norwegians, who worshiped Odin and 
Thor, and whose myths were collected in the Edda. 
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But who are these Aesir 1 


It is generally accepted as a historical fact that Odin and 

his Aesir left the Caucasus and Pontus Euxine at the time 

of Pompey and came through Estionia or Finland. 

establish in Sweden proper. This migration in itself is not without 
doubt, not improbable. The Aesir are the Ossi or 0s- 

Caucasian Setes. These Ossetians are the same people as the 
Albanians, and these as the Alans. The Alans, towards the era 
Christian, spread in all directions of the Caucasus on 

neighboring countries. They mingle with the fine-bred Aorses 

noise in the steppes of Lower Wolga; with the Scythians 

and with the Taures or Ilos between the Don and the Dnieper, where ap- 
appear the Scythians Alauns and the Roxolans (Ros-Alains), and 
where Ptolemy places the Alauns mountains. This is where, according to 
Russian annalists, live the Jases, who are the Osses or 

Ases or Alans. These Alans of the Don and the Oka are at the li- 
moth of history and novel. The imagination of scientists 

represents them, without any evidence, crossing the Rus- 

sie, entering into war, on the shores of the Baltic, with the 
Venedes who become the Vanes of the Edda, crossing this 

gulf by the Aland Islands and founding their empire at Sigtuna and 
their religion’. 


For us, we will remember that Odin is the god of the Ger- 


hands as well as the Scandinavians, and that its worship is 

thus older than the separation of these two races, which 

lost in the mists of time. Based on the testimonies- 

positive lessons of history, we will say that at the time of Ta- 
quote, Sweden was not inhabited by the cruel race, 

violent, barbaric of the Wiking or Normans, but by Si- 

long which was governed by a woman. These Sitons are the Sweden 
thans of Jornandés, who possessed excellent horses, and 


e J. G ri mm Ini-raému rites in support of this hypothesis the name of 
liuotsi and Ruolsalainen that the Finns give to the country and an 

ple of Sweden, and which would be that of the Ros or Itoxolans. But res 
the same Finns call the Russians Wcnalainen, and lainen, simple 

ending, has nothing in common with the Alans, the Ossetians and the 
Aesir. 
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who were dressed in marten skins from which they made a large 

trade with the Romans through immense numbers 

of diverse peoples. Clean Sweden and Sigtuna are still 

unknown to Alfred in the ninth century, which is for Sweden 

the entire dawn of historical times. Finally, the monu- 

ments of the Iron Age, which are those of the people of the Aesir, do not 
are not numerous enough for us to necessarily have to 

take them back to the time of Jesus Christ. 


It seems to us more consistent with both archeology and history. 

tory, to admit that the primitive Scandinavian people had 

gradually multiplied in Sweden proper during the age of 

Cimhrs and lutes; that the Swearn of Lake Malar are the 

brothers of the Suions of the Danish Islands; that they will have arrived at 
their period of strength and power during the decline of 

(ioths of Sweden; that by constituting themselves into a nation, they will have 
imprinted the seal of their individuality on the beliefs of the 

Scandinavian race and will have transformed them to the point of 

make a new religion, and that, intrepid warriors who 

knew no other joys than the exhilaration of battle, 

they will have borrowed incineration from the peoples of bronze, 

in the thought that the stake was a more direct route to 

go up to Valhalla than the sepulchral chamber. They will have 

moreover suffered the influence of the Varies or Suions or Danes, and 

Freyr will have been buried in the style of the Vanir at home 


even from Sweden proper and in the presence of all the Aesir. 


The Swedes and Norwegians will probably have learned 

from their neighbors the Finns the first rudiments of metal- 

iron lurgy (p. 30). We also know that very good 

hour they carried their arms into Livonia, and that their king 

Yngle died there. They will therefore have been aware of the 

brass and iron products from this Venedian industry. But, 

as she did not make iron swords, their weapons and 

the art of forging them must have come to them from elsewhere. Their swords 
were Similar to those of the Anglo-Saxons, the Germans, 
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coats of mail, their spear points resembled 

those of Tiefenau and Téne. The traced arabesques 

on their swords or their fibulae are of the same school as 
those which characterize the Mero-period in our West 

Vingian. Their colored glasses, especially their enamels, pro- 
very likely came from Gaul. Everything seems 

so help us to seek in Gaul the 

true masters of Swedish and Norwegian blacksmiths (p. 301). 


The traditions of the Scandinavians themselves about the primitive 
history of their metallurgy 1 seem to us to agree in 
full with our hypothesis. 


The blacksmith of the North, Volundr or Wielandx*, had as father, 
according to some, a Finnish king; according to others, the king of 
Elves or the Cimbri (p. 441), who was considered the most famous 
blacksmiths; according to the third, a Scandinavian giant, 

whose wife was a sea nymph. 


This giant carries his son across the sea to dwarf school 
blacksmiths, who worked in a cave and who were 

more skillful than all men. These dwarves are the Fin- 
nois as the Elves are the Cimbri, and these Finns trans- 
Balh'ques can be the Finns. 


>Yieland also has as its master the wise Mimer, whom the Aesir 

had sent to the Vanes with the king of whom he was to be 

advise him. Miming seems to be the personification of genius 
inventive of the Scandinavians. He was from Hunaland, i.e. 

of the country where the so-called tombs of the Huns are, and these 
Huns designate the oldest civilized people of the Teu-race 


tonic (p. 399). 


Wieland's rival is a Roman, recognizable by his 
name of Amilias. 


' We leave behind their myths of the age of fore, which preceded the 
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The Vulcan of the North excels at working iron, gold and ar- 
gent. Bronze is not mentioned once in his 

myth. On the contrary, it would have occupied first place if 
Wieland had been the blacksmith of the Vanir. 


This is how the science of myths, archeology and 
history illuminates and confirms each other 
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(These long and complicated studies have led us 
to a very simple and very brief conclusion: 


Cornish pewter and Baltic amber were 

the two magnets which, already before Moses, attracted among the 
Barbarians of the West civilized peoples, of semi-race 

tick, pure or mixed, which inhabited the maritime regions 

times of the East, and these peoples, Peresians, Philistines and 
Phoenicians, through their trade and industry, 

awakened the genius of the Libyans, the Ligurians and the Iberians, the 
Gauls, Gaels and Britons, Germans and Scan- 

dinaves. 


To this general conclusion are linked, as results 
secondary, the following propositions: 


I" The barbarian peoples of Europe, at the time when the 

The amber and tin trade brought them into contact with the 

civilized and historical nations, were neither in a savage state nor 
on both sides of the Alps, neither in France nor in England- 


land, neither in North Germany, nor even in Scandinavia. 


Everywhere they cultivated the land, owned several 

parts of domestic animals (or at least the dog), fabrics 
knew linen, worked leather, polished their instruments 
stone buildings and (those of the Alps excepted) erected 
megaliths and large tombs. Let these people bar- 

bares have previously had their time of savagery, it is 
what linguistics does not allow us to assume for those 

” "But the ar- 
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resiens. From Ta-Neter this art spread among the Pheni- 

cians and among the Assyrians, and it was transported by the Cu- 
Retes and Dactyls among the Greeks, who later became the 
students of the Lydians. 


3° The Semitic peoples, Allophyles, Perezians, Philis- 

tins, Phoenicians, spread to European coasts 

and Africans from the Western Mediterranean, bringing with them 
them their bronze metallurgy, their glasswork, their metalwork 
galiths or their cyclopean constructions, as well as their 

gods and their worship. Among other things, they created deep down 
the Adriatic, in the Po basin, an empire of bronze and 

amber, and made Malta the center of a mid- 

Semitic, half-Libyan, which spread to the Italian islands 

and as far as Britain and Ireland. 


4° The Amber Barbarians were put in contact with 

the civilized South by the road which from Rugen headed towards the 
Danube and from the Danube towards Pontus Euxine and towards the Adriatic; 
the Barbarians of tin were by the Ocean and Gades, by the 

Gulf of Biscay and the Ebro, by the Garonne, the Loire and the 

Seine; both, by the Rhine and by the Po or the 

Rhone. 


o° The Gauls, the Irish, the Britons must in- 

metallurgical industry and their trade to the Sidonians of the 
Biscay and Gaditans; the peoples of French-speaking Switzerland, 
to the Tyrians of Liguria and the Rhône; those of the Po and 
Eastern Germany, to the Philistines of Adria. 


6° The Bronze Age is understood for the peoples of the Alps 
and Gaul between the sixteenth century and the seventh before 


the Christian era; for Ireland and Britannia probably 
between the same limits; for Northern Europe between a date 
after the sixteenth century and the fifth after Jesus 
Christ in Mecklenburg, the eighth in Denmark. 


7° The Bronze Age among the Barbarians, far from being 

part of times unknown and prior to all history, is 

by its first contemporary beginnings of the centuries where 

the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, the 
Greeks had already reached a more or less high degree 
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island civilization, and it only ends in northern Europe, 
in Livonia, until the eleventh century AD. 


Before putting down the pen, let's determine the place of the age of the 
bronze in the history of humanity. 


Humanity is not an army marching on a front 

immense in conquering the future. Among the races she 
includes, there is one, the white race, which, better endowed, 
gets ahead of others on the path of progress and slowly attracts them 
lies and painfully after her. Likewise, each race 

includes one or more privileged peoples, who, while 

doing their own education, communicate to their brothers 
cadets their discoveries: such were the Chinese among the 
Mongols; the Aryas of the Indus and the Ganges among the indi- 
genes from the Indian world; the Egyptians in the northeast of 
Africa; the Greeks and Romans in the East and West 

tooth ; such as our Semitic metallurgists and traders in 

the Mediterranean basin and in transalpine Europe. 


The progress that the people and the elite race make to 

humanity, goes through three successive phases, or rather they 
built over the long series of centuries an edifice whose 

the single storey must support three floors. During the pre- 
first period of history they ensure their material existence 
rielle by subjugating nature through agriculture, industry 

sorts and trade. This is the task at which the few have excelled. 
people of camitic origin: the Egyptians; the Phoenicians, 


semilized descendants of Canaan, and the Allophyles, Semi- 
your camités. The second period sees the lower arts 

of the previous age continue their development and 

at the same time birth political life with the fine arts and 
sciences. The human spirit is in pursuit of the ideal: 

he tries to achieve justice in the domain of the state, to 
to give body to beauty, to attain absolute truth 

and universal science. This multiple function was all 
specially entrusted to the Greeks and Romans. But he is 

for man a life superior to that of the soul and the 
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body, or to civilization: he aspires to God; it is not enough for him 
not to adore him from afar, he wants to be in intimate relationship with 
him by a living and effective faith, and it is to this spiritual life 
tual and divine that humanity was initiated by Christia- 

nism, of which Judea was the cradle. 


The Bronze Age was therefore for barbarian Europe the 

period during which the Camito-Semites of the East 
communicated their material civilization, to which 

later added the arts and sciences of the Greeks of Mar- 
seille, the political institutions of the Romans, the beliefs 
news and the moral laws of the Church. 
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At the last moment, I received from Germany Mr. Wilhelm's memoir 

Christ: A Vienna and the oldest information on Iberia and 

Western role of Europe (Munich, Memoirs of the Academy 

royal of Bavaria, in garlic.), and the writing of M. Voisin: France before 
Caesar, by the Sailor of Tyre; Gallic origins, etc. Mr. Christ was 

It is very fortunate that the Iberia of Avienus predates 

Polybius and the Second Punic War; that it can only be the one 

of Pytheas; but that, the writings of Pytheas being already lost in time 
of Pliny, Avienus drew on Eratosthenes who had in his geography 

phie took advantage of the discoveries of the Massaliote traveler. Mr. Neighbor 
pushes Semitism to a point where it is impossible for me to 


follow, and most of its etymologies seem very risky and 

well forced; but he provided me with some new facts, which I indicate 
here in their place. The corrections are, for the most part, retouching 
made in the first chapters based on information given to me 

received before the last sheets are printed I do not note the 

following simple errata: p. 100, l. 11, read: Basippo, — p. 136, I. 1, 
read: Riphees. — p. 161, 1. 20, read: Phidon, — p. 378, I. 7, read 

(p. 59), — p. 396, note, read: Weinhold. 


P. 32. 1. 2, read: among the Livonians who, Finns or Lithuanians, have 
had 


P. 38, 1. 29, read: except those of Livonia, among whom we find 
numerous objects made of copper, tin and Zinc. 


P. 51, I. 17, add: In Sweden there are hundreds of pillars of 
average size. sown without any order on fields of ha- 

size. 

P. 60, 1. 36: Brittany, it is said, also has trilithons. I 
see indicated in my German sources; but it is not done at all 
no mention in MM’s Guide. Richard and Hocquart. 

P. 61, 1. 1, add: a traveler, Mr. Palgrave. 


P. 70, I. 4, read: as well as in North Germany and Scandinavia. 


P. 70. I. 32. anrés: mysterious .'limit: fv n. 342). 
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Tx. 94, 1. 6, addsx: We will not recall what we said 


higher from Ural copper (p. 32-35). 


P. 100, 1. 12 and 13, delete Besa. 


P. 102. note 3. end. Finally, sebocr eu Hebrew, me r in Chaldecn, a 
the meaning of wheat. 


P. 103. M. Christ (p. 60) derives kassiteros from Mount Cassius and Ar- 
gentarius, which in Avienus is the Sierra Morena, Cassius being a name 
native that the Latins had adapted to their ears and which is found 

in that of Castile. But the mountains of Castile, if they produce 
smells of lead, has no tin. 


P. 110, I. 14. According to M. Voisin, Careassone would be in Semitic a 

Gaza, a very strong river; the neighboring country of Razez, that of lead 

(vp 98)\ the country of Sos in the heart of the Pyrenees, that of the 

r aux ; the Atax, the river of a daring people, etc. Beziers with insulated back 
Phoenician scriptures. Mr. Jouannet makes Agen the most important point 

so many of a line of Phoenician trading posts. 


P. 111, 1. 26. These towns of Menosca and Amanus portus will have ceased 

to be Sidonian cities; but the natives will have taken their place there 
strangers; because they still existed after the Christian era. At 

time of Pytheas (according to M. Christ, p. 51), a trade route 

drove in seven days from the bottom of the Gulf of Aquitaine to the shores of 
the Mediterranean (Aviénus, Ora, v. 146 et seq.) This route is without 
contradicts that of which Strabo speaks, (3, 4. 10). which united Oiaso and Tar- 
ragone and whose length was 2,400 stadia. But the trade which 

was done by this route, was undoubtedly no longer that of tin. Let's add 

that 2,400 stadiums that we would cover on foot in seven days would give 17 
18 leagues of walking per day, which cannot be accepted. We sup- 

let's assume that most of the journey was on the Ebro. 


P. 123, 1. 1-9. According to Mr. Christ, the Loire road, with Corbilo for 
(Kirt de mer, would have been the great trade route for Marseille 

tin in the time of Pytheas. From Corbilo the ships would have met 

due in three days in Ouxisama (Ouessant) and in three other days in 
Britain. 


P. 124. note 4. This whole question is singularly obscure. Mr. 

Christ (p 5 and 15), according to a very corrupt and very doubtful text, from 
Pliny (H. nnt. 34, 48), says that in the time of Nero, the Roman pound of 
pure tain sold for 80 deniers (10, according to other manuscripts), while 
which cost Athens in the century of Pericles only 2.64 denarii. 

P. 129, 1. 24, see p. 187. 


P. 131. I. 14, read: the Venedes, of Slavic or Lithuanian race. 


P. 132, I. 19, read: but From this date and until the century of Ptole- 
mee, they don't.... 


P. 132, I. 23, read: a branch of the great Celtic race, and they.... 
P. 133, note. This archaeologist believed that the very large part of 


these 39 medals were from Olbia, and he therefore had them arrive by Borvs- 
ihéne on the banks of the Netze. But if this supposition is correct, it 
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the result would be at least that on this date Courland and Prussian amber 
was not really yet exploited, since these currencies were 

found west of the Vistula. — Oesel Island and the Gulf of Riga have 
delivered Greek coins from Thasos (Aegean Sea), Syracuse and 

Panorme (Sicily) and Demetrius Poliorcetes. 


P. 136, 1. 5, read: at the mouth of the Elbe and at the Glessaires Islands. D- 
rose the Rhine. 


P. 144, 1. 4-11, to be completed by the note on page 305 


P. 145, I. 10. In Hundsfeld, in the ancient principality of Oels, we have 
found a gold coin of Alexander the Great. 


P. 146, 1. 12, read: This port was undoubtedly the main city of the Ru 
gians of Tacitus, who inhabited part of Pomerania and Meck- 
Lembourg, and whose name still lives in that of Pile de Rugen. 


P. 157. I. 23, some copper swords. According to other archaeologists 
gues (p. 426), Scandinavian copper objects would not count 
of swords. 


P. 205, I. 22. Orange has a fountain where new brides go 
request fertility. 


P. 220, I. 2, add: At that time, according to an atheistic inscription 
nian, tin was so abundant that talent (which is considered equivalent 
dormouse at 111 V» Roman pounds) cost only 230 drachmas (or 293 
deniers). — W. Christ, p. 74. 


P. 256, I. 32, note . The Egyptian museum in the Louvre has an infinity of 
mummy necklaces composed of figures of various shapes and colors 

their matte glass. and it was in the number which dates from the Rarnses-— 
Sides. 


P. 260, I. 11. note: At the Louvre museum, there are enameled jewels, 
cloisonné enamels, dated to the reign of Ramses II. 


P. 285, note 2, read: Avienus... gives according to Eratosthenes (Pliny 
II. nat.. 3; comp. Seymnus, c. 196 et seq. and the Pseudo-Aristotle, laughs 
world, 3). 


P. 287, drowns. According to M Christ (2-48). the Sacred Cape of Artémidore 
compared with the neighboring islets to a ship, is not Cape Saint- 
Vincent, but the one from Sainte-Marie, which has exactly this shape 


P. 288, 1. 3. Herbus must be readErebus, andM. Christ (p. 63) supposes that A- 
Venus transported to Anas the cape and the city of Darkness that Pto- 


lemee place south of the Ebro. — This cult which hides in the darkness 

bres, must be in some connection with the Greek myths of 

l Erebus, of Tartarus (Tartesse?) and of the hells which were placed towards the West 
tooth, on the shores of the Ocean: with the descent of Hereule into hell 

with the necromancy of Odysseus, and with the dark Cimmerians (in 

Hebrew kamar, to be dark, black) m 


P 315, 1. 22, add: In Normandy, according to M. Voisin, some. ' 
metallurgical associations have or had laws, symbols, etc. 
the origin appears to be very ancient. 


P. 324, 1. 29. In Veruéaz (Neuch atel), a stone gland lies on the ground 
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ii basins and channels, which on May 110, 1866 was the subject of very 

lively and very prolonged between Swiss and French scholars gathered around 
untie. The hollows which seem sown without order on the surface, and the 

channels which follow the direction of the stone, can be the result of Tac 
rainwater lion. But towards one of the edges is a hieroglyph, from 

large dimensions, where we thought we recognized the threshold, the columns and 
the architrave of a temple. These lines which cross at right angles, have in- 
doubtless been cut by man, either with a stone or with 

a metal chisel, and this same hieroglyph is seen on certain my 

Gallic naies, as stated by the student and friend of M. de Saulcy, M 

Griolet. From which it follows that the currencies and symbols of the block are of one 
one and the same people, that this people is Celtic, and that at the age of their 
coinage, which is that of iron, he used the same symbols 

that in the uncertain age when he cut the basin blocks. 


P. 828. M. Christ (p. 72), who finds Pytheas in Aviénus, in 

siste more than I dared to do (p. 120), on the verses of the latter, which 
speak of Ligurians on the southern coasts of the Channel Canal and place there 
hundred the scene of their struggles against the Celts and their defeats. 


P. 361. According to M. Voisin, there were during the Roman period 
arms factories in Peurs (Lyonnais), in Auxerre, in Verdun, in Rbeims. 
ii Amiens. 


P. 393. I. 26. The Italian and Etruscan civilization itself being in 
largely Semitic, it is difficult to distinguish its influence from 

that which the Phoenicians directly exercised on the peoples of Da- 

nube and on those of the Baltic. Thus several archaeologists have 

nir d'F.trurie the tank vase from Transylvania and the one we have later 


discovered in Judenburg in Styria. They rely on resemblance 
of these two vases with that of the Louvre museum, whose Etruscan origin 
that is indisputable. 


P. 394. 1. 9. It is claimed that Moravia, Silesia and Posen belong 
stand by their antiquities from the Iron Age and the Roman period. 
But aren't these immense bronze fibulas of the same 

period than the Pannonian and Ballic bronzes? 


P. 428 and 429. The chemical analysis of Mecklenburg bronzes and 

Danish gave a copper of a singular purity, which is just like 

to that of the Urals. But I don't see that it has been found that copper 
from Hungary contains too much iron, nickel, lead to be the one 

of these bronzes. 


P. 433. 1. 32. The Celts or Belgians of Flanders and Zeeland, who 

adored Méha and who mingled with the rare German Balaves, 

were undoubtedly Nervians. But aren’t these Nervians the 

people of Neharia and the land of flowers? 

P. 431, 1. 29, read: the Celts of the Rhine, the precursors or ancestors 
very Batavians. 
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